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PREFACE 


The present work, "Madurai Through the Ages” by 
the late Dr. D. Devakunjari was her doctoral thesis submit¬ 
ted to the Madras University. She was an eminent scholar 
who served as special officer in the Archaeological 
Survey of India before death snatched her away. In pre¬ 
paring her thesis. Dr. Devakunjari did extensive field 
work in the Madurai temple. Her erudition and hard 
work are evident in every page of her treatise. 

This is the first time that a comprehensive treatise, 
not only on the political history of Madurai, but also on 
the great temple of Madurai is being published. The 
temple's architectural greatness, sculptural splendour and 
important role it played through the centuries are vividly 
brought out. Since this thesis was submitted in 1957 
only a few finds that are really significant have been 
reported and few reinterpretations have been attempted 
by scholars. But the text is as presented by the author. 
The changes required are very few and moreover, we will 
not be doing justice to the author who is no more with 
us if the text is revised. 

This excellent thesis on one of the greatest cities of 
Tamilnadu remained unpublished all these years. The 
society is thankful to Mrs. Venkatakrishnan, the sister of 
Dr. Devakunjari for not only permitting it to publish it in 
its publication series, but also for giving a substantial 
grant towards its publication. The society places on 
record its greatful thanks to Mr. Swaminathan (retired 
Assistant Librarian, Connemara Public Library). But for 
his keen interest and encouragement, the thesis would 
not have seen the light of day. Her sister Miss. Sarada 
took over 1500 Photograph of Madurai and its temple. 
All the illustrations included in this work are from her 
photographic collection. 


The Society for Archaeological, Historical and Epigra- 
phical Reasearch (SAHER) is a registered society devoted 
to the study of the art, history, epigraphy and sociology 
of southern region. It has many branches throughout 
Tamilnadu. 

Recently the Dharmapuri unit of the SAHER esta¬ 
blished a aistrict archaeological museum at Dharmapuri 
This is the first of its kind to be established in the State 
by the efforts of the society with mostly teachers of the 
district as members. The establishment of the Dharmapuri 
Museum will remain a standing witness to the role 
played by the society in this region, in popularising 
archaeology among the people. 

The society has already established a name for its 
academic activity through its publications. It has brought 
out two volumes of "South Indian Studies” in English. The 
latest of its books is "Natya Brahman'' (a work on the 
ancient Indian theatre), a thesis submitted to the Univer¬ 
sity of New Orleans (U.S.A.) by Anita Ratnam Rangaraj. 

The Society has been associating itself with the 
Tamil Nadu State Department of Archaeology in organi¬ 
sing district level seminars on archaeology. It has already 
published the papers presented at the Chingleput district 
and the State level seminars. It has also published two 
books on the historical site of Kudavasal and on the 
Pallava magnate, Karunakara Tondaiman. 

I congratulate Dr. R. Nagaswamy for his inspiring 
guidance to the SAHER, and its young and energetic 
Secretary Mrs. Chitra Viji for her active interest in its 
publications. I also thank Mr. S. Srinivasa Raghavan, 
who undertook the onerous task of going through the 
proofs and meticulously verifying the footnotes etc. 
Mr. Natana. Kasinathan, the Registering offcer of the Tamil 
nadu State Department of Archaeology, who has been a 
great source of help in seeing the book through the press, 
also deserves our thanks. 


15 — 10 - 1979 . 


T. P. MEENAKSH1SUNDARAN 
(President, Saher) 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

Madurai, well known as a pilgrim centre today, is one of the 
oldest cities in South India. For the last two thousand years it 
lias been a great centre of South Indian culture and civilization. 
Tn India the history and culture of a region often centes round a 
temple. This is particularly true of South India where the temple 
has made a unique contribution not only to the religious life of the 
people but has also served as the nucleus round which the social and 
cultural life of the people revolve. Though many cities could boast 
of ancient origins, not all of them could claim a continuous history. 
The great cities of Kanci, Tiruchirappalli, for instance, are unques¬ 
tionably ancient centres like Madurai. But they have not had an 
unbroken history and they were pre-eminent only during compara¬ 
tively short periods. Kanci was a capital city of the Pa Havas and 
of some of the early Colas but faded off as a political capital later. 
The Colas had capitals at various places. The most ancient of them, 
Uraiyur, is now only a suburb. Gangaikondasdlapurarn, another 
Cola capital, had only a very brief life history. Tanjore had a 
comparatively long history but its origin does not date back earlier 
than the 8th-9th c. A.D. 

Madurai, however, is one of the few cities to have enjoyed a 
continuous history which could be traced back to prehistoric times- 
The sthalapuranas speak of its hoary antiquity of when, it is said, 
Parvati and Siva ruled over Madurai and the Pandya territory. 
Whether as a temple city or as a capital city, the history of Madurai 
is distinct from that of other cities. Politically Madurai was the 
capital of a single dynasty, the Pandyas, who ruled continuously as 
far as is known from the early years of Christianity down to the 
14th century. This fact alone more than anything else is enough to 
gain for Madurai a unique plac£. Even after the Pandyas Madurai 
has continued as the capital of some dynasty or other for four centuries 
more. It has therefore had a continuous history as a political capital 
for eighteen centuries. At the present day Madurai is still one of 
the premier cities in the State next only to Madras in importance. 
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The history of the Madurai city as a religious centre goes back 
to remote times since when the temple, one of the oldest institutions, 
has had a coeval history with those of the rulers and remains as im¬ 
portant as ever even after the rulers have disappeared. The 
Madurai temple is not only of hoary antiquity but possesses an entire 
purana of its own relating to the lilas of Sundaresvara, the deity of 
Madurai. This purana known as Hdlasya Mahftlmya or Tiruvilai - 
yG$al in Tamil narrates the 64 lilas performed by the God. AH 
the lilas are centred round the Madurai temple or its neighbourhood. 
According to the legend Siva as Sundaresvara is said to have married 
the Goddess Mmaksi, the daughter of a Pandya king, and to have 
ruled over the kingdom Himself. This divine sovereignty is peculiar 
to Madurai. The Madurai temple has exercised great influence 
over South Indian life and culture from the earliest times. 

The cultural prominence of Madurai in ancient times has earn¬ 
ed for the city the epithet “The Athens of South India”. It has 
been a great centre of learning from very early times. As the seat of 
the Tamil academy called thegangam it wielded great influence in 
the literary and cultural fields. Madurai has been in a sense an 
international metropolis with overseas commercial and cultural 
contacts with distant countries of the ancient world both in the east 
and the west. 

Previous writers on the history of the Madurai country have 
confined themselves to certain periods of its political history. Among 
the general histories of Madurai and the Pandya country may be 
mentioned Nelson’s Madura Country and Caldwell’s History oj Jinne- 
velly. The Madura and Tinnevelly Gazetteers also give useful general 
historical sketches. The accounts of Nelson and Caldwell, though 
still useful and valuable, are out of date since they were written in 
1868 and 1881 when sufficient material for the early and mediaeval 
history of Madurai was not available. These works need a great 
deal of revision in view of relevant fresh material, epigraphical, 
archaeological and literary, which have now become available. Nel¬ 
son’s work is a very full and detailed account and may be termed a 
classic among historical works. His book covers the wider field of 
the Madurai country in general and is not a history of the city. 

Other available works deal only with one period or aspect of 
the history of Madurai. Apart from such Works as V. Kanaka- 
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sabhai Pillai’s The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Tears Ago , Dr. S. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar’s work. Some Contributions oj South India to Indian 
Culture and P.T. Srinivasa Iyengar’s History oj the Tamils which inci¬ 
dentally deal with Madurai in the Sangam Age, there is yet no 
work treating directly of the cultural contributions of Madurai of the 
Sangam epoch. 

The post-Sangam period and the Kalabhra interregnum in 
Madurai have not yet been fully studied. The Pandyan Kingdom 
by K.A. Nilakanta Sastri gives the history of the early and media¬ 
eval Pandyas. The Colas by the same author contains many useful 
references to Pan<Jya history. S. Muthuswami’s thesis on the Later 
Pandyas has not vet been published. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyan¬ 
gar’s work, South India and her Muhammadan Invaders and Dr. N. 
Venkataramanayya’s book on The Early Muslim Expansion in South 
India speak also about the Muslim rule in Madurai in the 14th cen¬ 
tury. Dr. T.V. Mahalingam’s paper on The Banas in South Indian 
History treats about the rule of the Banadarayas in the Madurai 
country. The rule of the Vijayanagara viceroys in Madurai still 
remains a dark chapter. 

V. Rangachari in the columns of The Indian Antiquary and 
R. Sathianatha Aiyar in the History 0 j the jlayaks oj Madura have 
attempted to give a detailed and connected history of the Nayakas' 
of Madurai. A large amount of original material in the shape of 
records is available on the history of Madurai in the post-Nayaka 
period. But not much work has been done in this field. S.C. Hill’s 
Tusuj Khan deals only with a limited phase of this period. 

All the available works on the history of Madurai have concen¬ 
trated more or less on the history of one dynasty or another or to 
some particular periods. There are still gaps in the history of Madurai 
which have not yet been touched upon by writers. The history of 
the city itself has not received adequate attention. A connected 
history of the great temple city dealing with various aspects of its 
life and culture such as political, religious, social and economic, 
is a hard-felt need. 

The great temple at Madurai which is one of the oldest in India 
has suffered much owing to the vicissitudes of fortune. The temple 
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fabric has been destroyed much through age and more through 
vandalism. It has been renovated from time to time. Many parts 
of the temple are therefore of a comparatively late period. Fortu¬ 
nately several vestiges of the early structures still remain here and 
there. The history of this great temple has not been studied syste¬ 
matically so far. Thus from every point of view Madurai deserves 
adequate and detailed study. 

The present thesis is an attempt to compile a continuous and 
systematic account of the city and its temple which have not so far 
received the attention they deserve. This thesis covers the subject 
in many of the aspects above mentioned. While political history 
of a general nature has been treated in outline emphasis has 
been made about the city as a great centre of culture and art during 
its long history. Its history has been traced from' prehistoric times 
and beginnings of recorded history. The political, literary and 
social history of the great Sahgam Age and the contribution of the 
many poets hailing from the city are considered next. The cultural 
and social history of the First Pan^yan Empire has been dealt with 
particular reference to Madurai city and its environs. A feature 
of the architecture of the period is the large number of rock-cut 
caves and many of the caves of Tirupparankunram have been dealt 
with in detail. The building activities of the mediaeval Pandyas are 
not so well known and many examples of their buildings have been 
noticed. The influence of the mat has during the mediaeval period 
is outlined. The connection between Madurai city and Madakkulam 
is touched upon. The political and social history of the city under 
the Nayakas of Madurai is dealt with. 

The Madurai temple has been studied in a fairly detailed manner, 
fully illustrated with photographs and many facets of its history, 
architecture, iconography and administration are detailed. An 
attempt has been made to trace some of the earlier features and date 
many of the temple structures on the basis of their architectural fea¬ 
tures and available literary evidences. Some of the temples in the 
neighbourhood of Madurai city have been similarly studied. The 
city, its old forts and its palaces are covered. An attempt has 
been made to trace the lay-out of Tirumala Nayaka’s palace. 

Though various types of source materials are available for 
study of the history of Madurai, yet when they are critically evalu- 
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ated it is found that they are inadequate or incomplete for giving an 
accurate and continuous account of the city. Epigraphy is one of 
the most fruitful sources of the ancient history of South India. The 
South Indian temple has stood as the very centre of the religious, 
social and economic life of the people. The temple walls are en¬ 
graved with many inscriptions dealing with every aspect of South 
Indian life, from the military campaigns of the king down to the 
humble gifts of the common folk to the temple. The Madurai temple is 
one of the largest of its kind, but unfortunately owing to destruction 
only a comparatively small number of inscriptions have survived. 
Information—-both direct and indirect—bearing on the history of the 
city has to be pieced together from these and from other epigraphs 
found in the city and its environs. Inscriptions are invaluable for 
the mediaeval history of Madurai, when even the chronology of the 
Pandye kings has to be feed only with the help of the astronomical 
details in the epigraphs. A village-wise epigraphic survey of the 
Madurai district has not yet been carried out and the texts of a bulk 
of the Pandya inscriptions collected still remain unpublished. The 
texts of a large number of these unpublished epigraphs have, how¬ 
ever, been made use of for the purposes of this present study. Besides 
the Pandya inscriptions, many Cola epigraphs throw light on the 
history of mediaeval Madurai. 

The available Pandya copper plates, though small in number, 
are invaluable for the light they shed on early Pandya history. But 
for the Vel vikkudi grant, the Madras Museum plates and the larger 
and smaller Sinnamanur plates, the history of the First Pandyan 
Empire would have almost remained a complete void. Some Pallava 
copper plates such as the Bahur plates are also helpful for the history 
of this period. Cola copper plates such as the Anbil, Leyden, Tiru- 
valangadu and Karandai plates prove useful for mediaeval history. 
There is hardly any direct epigraphic material available for the 
period of the Sultanate of Madurai. 

Epigraphy becomes a meagre source for the period of the 
Vijavanagara viceroys and the Banadarayas in Madurai. For the 
period of the Nayakas there are many inscriptions as well as copper 
plates, both of the Nayakas and of the Vijavanagara rulers. The 
Vijayanagara charters and epigraphs throw much light on Nayaka 
history and help to corroborate or supplement the available 
information. 
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. The value of literary sources for the history of Madurai during 
certain periods such as the early Sangaxn and post-Sarigam ages 
and the modern post-Nayaka period cannot be over-estimated. 
Regarding the Sahgam period, as far as possible, only references in 
the works of the poets hailing from Madurai and the Pandya country 
ot those who have sung of Madurai or its rulers have been made use 
of in this thesis. 

For the later history of Madurai from about the 17th c. when 
epigraphic evidence dwindles literary sources in the shape of a large 
number of vernacular chronicles and memoirs are available. These 
historical works are of particular interest since the bulk of the literary 
works, especially in South India, is mainly religious in character. 
Most of these chronicles were collected by Col. Mackenzie and 
Irom what is known as the Mackenzie Manuscripts. Abstracts of 
many of the manuscripts are given in Taylor’s Catalogue Raisonne 
oj Oriental Manuscripts , by Wilson in his catalogue of the Mackenzie 
Manuscripts and in the descriptive catalogues of the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library. Some of them were summarised 
by William Taylor in 1835 in two volumes called Oriental Historical 
Manuscripts. Mackenzie’s collection included a large number of 
inscriptions also. These have recently been published in the three 
volumes of the South Indian Temple Inscriptions . Apart from these 
two publications the bulk of the Mackenzie Manuscripts have not 
yet been published. 

The chronicles and memoirs included in the Mackenzie collec¬ 
tion are of varying historical value. The Pandyan Chronicle and the 
Mrtyunjuya Manuscripts contain fairly reliable accounts and their 
chronology may also be depended upon. The History oj the Car - 
nataca Governors gives useful information but its chronology is not 
reliable. The Tanj&utiri Andhra Rdjula Caritra and the Tanjdv&ri - 
vdri Caritra , though dealing with the history of Tanjore, throw some 
light on Madurai history also. The accounts of Tirumala Nayaka, 
his palace and his numerous benefactions given in Taylor’s Orien¬ 
tal Historical Manuscripts are useful, though the translation is faulty. 
A large number of the manuscripts purport to deal with the gene¬ 
alogy and chronology of the Pan<Jyas, for instance, the Pandya Rajak- 
kai Parana Caritram, Madurai Pandya Rdjakkal Caritram , Pandya Pratapa 
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Vamsavali and others, contain much legendary matter, need a great 
amount of sifting and are not very dependable. A number of manu¬ 
scripts contain accounts of the origin and history of the poligars of 
various regions. These contain interesting and useful information, 
though one has to exercise care in separating fact from fiction. 

Various Sanskrit and Telugu works of the Vijayanagara period, 
while primarily concerned with Vijayanagara history, help to eluci¬ 
date the history of Madurai. The Madhurd Vijayam , the Jaimini 
Bhdratam , the Acyutaraydbhyudayam and others belong to this class. 
Besides the Mackenzie Manuscripts there are other works and manu¬ 
scripts which are very useful for the later history of Madurai. The 
Ramappayyan Ammanai and the Khan Sdyabu Santfai give many details 
of Tirumala’s military campaigns and the war against Yusuf Khan 
respectively. Most of these literary works are helpful mainly with 
regard to political history. 

Manuscript records of reports and accounts submitted by various 
officers to the government on the assumption of Madurai district by 
the British in 1801 A.D. which are in the Madras Record Office 
are of great use as authoritative material for the affairs of the period. 
The Sritdla manuscript appears to be a sort of log book of the Madurai 
temple. It seems to have been maintained carefully and recopied 
and brought up-do-date from time to time. It contains many de¬ 
tails about the Madurai temple servants and the administration of 
the temple during the Nayaka and post-Nayaka periods. Inciden¬ 
tally it gives many references to the history of the temple under dif¬ 
ferent rulers and of royal customs and ceremonies. The Madurait- 
ialavaraldru , which has been published as a prose introduction to 
the Madurai Tiruppanimdlai 1 and the Madurai Sthdnlkar Varaidru 2 appear 
to have been originally parts of the Sritdla. These are reliable ac¬ 
counts and their chronology often closely approximates to the dates 
iound in inscriptions of the period. The brief Tiruppani Vivaram 
in prose forms an introduction to the more elaborate Tiruppanimdlai 
in verse. Both together attempt a history of the various structures 
of the temple and the numerous benefactions made to the temple 


3. $entamU publication No. 27. 
2. Sentami! Vol. V, p. 141 ff. 
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by the rulers and nobles as well as by the common folk. They pro¬ 
vide a useful supplementation and corroboration of the architectural 
dating of the temple structures. 

Though containing only casual references to historical events, 
legends andpuranas are important sources for the local history of a 
place. There are many versions of the Madurai Sthalapurana cen¬ 
tring round the sixtyfour TiruvilaiyQdals. Of these, the most impor¬ 
tant are Kalla^am dating from about the 9th c. A.D., the Tiruvdla - 
vayudaiyar Tiruvilaiyatfal Purdnam of Perumparrappuliyur Nambi, dat¬ 
ing from about the 11th, 12th c. A.D., a later Sanskrit work known 
as the Hdldsya Mdhatmya and based on it, the Tamil Tiruvilaiyddat 
Purdnam of Parahjoti Munivar. Besides these there are a number 
of ulas y pillaittamils , kalambakams and other forms of sacred lite¬ 
ratures. The K,U(Jal Alagar temple and the Tiruvappu<jaiyar temple 
in the city of Madurai and the Tirupparankunram, Alagarkovil and 
Tiruvadavur temples nearby have their own sthalapuranas . The 
Periyapurdnam , the Devdram hymns and the Tiruvdcakam of Manikka- 
vacakar also contain many references to Madurai. 

The contemporaneous letters and reports of the Jesuit missio¬ 
naries who worked in the Madurai country have been collected in 
four volumes called La Mission du Madure by Fr. J. Bertrand. They 
are useful not only regarding the political history of Madurai in the 
17th and 18th centuries but also contain much information about 
the economic, social and cultural life of the people. Translations 
of some passages of these volumes are given in Appendix A of R. Sathi- 
anatha Aiyaris History oj the JSlayaks oj Madura . A critical English 
translation of all the four volumes would prove very useful to the 
student of South Indian History. The contemporaneous Dutch 
records are of similar value and need to be studied systematically 

Regarding foreign literary sources for the early history of Madurai 
the most important are the writings of Megasthenes, Pliny and Pto¬ 
lemy and the work, Periplus oj the Erythraean Sea , the Ceylonese Chro¬ 
nicles, Mahdvamsa and Dtpavamsa , and some references in the works 
of Chinese writers likeHiuen Tsang. The works of the classical writer 
of the West contain much information about Madurai of the Sangam 
age. Though the chronology of the Ceylonese chronicles still offers 
some problems, they prove very useful for the history of the post- 
Sangam epoch, the Pandyan civil wars of the mediaeval period and 
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the relations between Madurai and Ceylon. For the mediaeval 
period the writings of Muslim historians like Wassaf and Ibn Batuta 
and the notices of travellers such as Marco Polo are very helpful. 

As regards archaeological evidence hardly any spadework 
has yet been done in the Madurai country. The immediate 
environs of Madurai city, such as Anuppanadi and Ma<jakkulam 
seem to be rich in prehistoric antiquities and may prove a useful 
ground for research. 

Regarding numismatics, though coins of the various dynasties 
who ruled over Madurai are available in fair numbers, coins def¬ 
initely attributable, especially to the early Pan^yas, are rare and many 
of the coins available are not easy of identification. Roman coins 
and coins of the Madurai Sultans are very helpful for the history of 
their respective periods. 

Lastly, there are many modern writings—both books and peri, 
odicals—which are useful for writing a political and cultural his¬ 
tory of Madurai. Of special interest and importance among these 
are the archaeological and epigraphical reports, both Indian and 
foreign. The volumes of Indian Antiquary , Epigraphia Indica, Epigta- 
phia Carnotica, South Indian Inscriptions and Ancient India contain a 
wealth of material. 
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PREHISTORY OF THE MADURAI COUNTRY 

A. GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 

The modern city of Madurai is about 345 miles to the south 
of Madras, and geographically is located on lat. 9.58 N and long. 
78.10 E. The Madurai district of which it is the capital is boun¬ 
ded by the Coimbatore and Trichinopoly districts on the north; by 
Trichinopoly and Ramnad districts on the east; by the Ramnad 
district on the south; and by Travancore-Cochin State on the west. 
’The present district is only a very limited portion of the ancient 
Pancjyan kingdom which comprised the modern districts of Madurai, 
Ramnad and Tinnevelly. The ancient boundaries of the kindgom 
^re the river Vellaru on the north, the Bay of Bengal and Straits 
of Mannar on the east. Cape Comorin and the Indian Ocean on the 
south and the Western Ghats on the west 1 . 

The present district comprises the eight taluks of Dindigul, 
Xodaikanal, Madurai, Melur, Nilakkottai, Palni, Periyakulam, 
and Tirumangalam. Besides Madurai city the chief towns in the 
district are the seven taluk headquarters after which the taluks are 
named and Bodinayakkanur and Uttamapalayam in Periyakulam 
taluk. 

There are five well-marked natural divisions in the district, 
viz-, the Palni hills; the level expanse of Tirumangalam taluk with 
black-cotton soil and a few granite hills; the flat tracts of rice-growing 
areas covering much of Madurai and Nilakkottai taluks and the 
southern half of Melur; the higher and drier tracts of northern 
Melur, Dindigul and Palni and lastly the long and fertile Kambam 
Valley region. 

The mountain ranges of Madurai which are mostly outliers 
of the Western Ghats include the broad mass of the Palni hills on 


1* A Tamil poem by an anonymous author states, ’’The Pan<Jyan Territory 
is south of the river Veljar, east of the town of Perur, north of Cape Comorin, 
and west of the Eastern Sea.” 
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tht west; the Varushanad and Andipatti ranges to the south; the 
Nagamalai range, the Sirumalais to the north-west: and the Alagar- 
malgis, Karandamalais and the “Nattam hills” towards the north 
and east. These ranges and hills make Madurai a very pictur¬ 
esque country. Some of these like the Sirumalais have been spoken 
dor their fertility even in ancient Tamil works, some like Alagar- 
malai are famous for their shrines and some like Kondrangimalai, 
'“the handsomest peak of its kind in all Madura” 1 are renowned for 
their striking appearance. Many of the hills like Anaimalai and 
Panrimalai have figured in legends 2 . 

Some of the chief rivers of the district are the Gundar, flowing 
through Tirumangalam taluk and town; the Tirumanimuttar and 
the Palar flowing through northern Melur taluk and the Kodavanar 
and Shanmuganadi flowing northwards along the plains of Dindigul 
and Palni. The main river system of the district is the Vaigai and 
its tributaries. The latter rise in the Palni hills or the Varushanad 
and Andipatti ranges and join the Vaigai in the valley which lies 
between these two. The Vaigai flows south-eastwards past Madurai 
town, and enters the Ramnad district where it joins the Bay of Bengal 
not far from the town of Ramnad 3 . The soil of Madurai is 
mostly of the red ferruginous variety, the black varieties being un¬ 
common and occurring to a considerable extent only in Tirumangalam 
taluk. 

Excepting for the months of November, December and January 
the temperature is fairly high at Madurai throughout the ^ear. 
.During the summer it is very hot. The rainfall is received chiefly 
during the North-East Monsoon and averages about 30 to 35 inches 

annually. 

Almost the whole of the Madurai district is covered With 
gueissic rocks. Minerals are rare. A broad band of white crystalline 
limestone stretching nearly two miles, occurs at Tirumal, a village 


1. W. Francis, Madura District Gazetteer, p. 9. 

2. Paranjoti’s Tiruvilaiydial , Nos. 22 and 45. 

3. Details of the Kritamal river are given in the Appendix No. 3 to this chap- 


ter. 
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five miles north-east of Kalligudi in the Tirumangalam taluk. This 
limestone occurs also at Kokkulam, two miles north of Tirumal. 
Red and white quartz fragments are found at Gopalaswami hill 
in the extreme south of Tirumangalam taluk. Good building 
stone is quarried from Tirupparankunram, Iron ore is found near 
Kottampatti in Melur taluk and gold washing is reported to have 
been done at Palakkanuttu in Dindigul taluk. In 1899, an iron 
meteorite weighing about 35 pounds was found near Kodaikanal 
and was the second one to be so found in India. 

Regarding flora, the most interesting parts of the district are the 
Palni and Sirumalai Hills. Colonel Beddome’s account of the 
“Flora of the Pulvey Hill” in 1858, enumerates over 700 species 
of plants. 

With regard to the fauna, the indigenous cattle of the district 
are small in stature. The chief cattle market is the one held 
at Madurai during the Citra festival (April-May) in the temple there. 
Madurai is not rich in small game and large game is confined to the 
hill ranges. Elephants were formerly very numerous. Wild ani¬ 
mals such as tigers, reported to have been a menace by earlier wri¬ 
ters 1 , have long since disappeared. 

B . PREHISTORIC PERIOD 

The Madurai city, its environs and the Madurai country appear 
to be rich in material belonging to the prehistoric period though 
much archaeological exploration and excavation have yet to be done 
tn this region. 

Practically no traces of palaeolithic or neolithic man have as 
yet been found in Madurai district. But palaeoliths were collected 
by Bruce Foote “from a shingle bed in the alluvium of the Vaigai, 
on the left bank of the river, immediately north of Madurai town” 
and also a single palaeolith from Aviyur* 12 miles south of Madurai 2 . 

Neolithic finds were made by Bruce Foote at Vellalankulam, south 
of Madurai, where a gneiss ringstone or mace head was found 3 . In the 

1. Welsh in his Military Reminiscences (Vol. I, p. 24) says that in about 1795 
A.D. he had hunted tigers on the Secundermalee , i.e., Tirupparankunram Hill. 

2. R. Bruce Foote, The Foote collection oj Indian Prehistoric and Proto-historic 
Antiquities; Rotes on their Ages and Distribution, p. 52. 

3. Ibid, p. 52. 
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Palni hills and their environs many vestiges of settlements of the 
early iron age people have been found. Stone kistvaens and dolmens 
are widely found distributed in the Madurai district. They have 
been reported from many places such as Kalvarpatti and Virali- 
patti in Dindigul taluk, Karuhgalakkutfi in Melur taluk and Palni 
and Kalayamuttur in Palani taluk. Pyriform earthen tombs have 
been found near Kulasekharankottai in Nilakottai taluk, Paravai 
Thovaraiman, Dadampatti, and Anuppanadi in Madurai taluk, 
and Sengulam in Tirumangalam taluk. 

South India abounds in what are known as megalithic monu¬ 
ments. While there is a general similarity among these it is possible 
to distinguish various types among them in different regions such as 
Chingleput, Pudukkottai and Cochin. These differences are mainly 
due to the influence of weather and geological factors which affec¬ 
ted not only the structural form but also the situation of the mega¬ 
liths 1 . 

Megaliths of the Chingleput district are cairn-circles or 
doimenoid cists or barrows or little cairn-mounds. Urns in , cairn- 
circles or barrows and coffins or sarcophagi in doimenoid cists are 
to be expected. The urns are usually large in size and pyriform in 
shape. 

The megalithic monuments of the Pudukkottai region consist 
of “transepted pot-holed dolemenoid cists with urn-burial inter¬ 
ment together with the bounding circles, enclosing single and mul¬ 
tiple urn-burials. Tne sarcophagi-interment is unknown here. 553 

Urn-burials are a class of monuments by themselves. While 
the form of iron implements, Black-and-red Ware and fragmentary 
burials found associated with urn-burials and megaliths bear a close 
affinity, urn-burials cannot be included among the real megaliths. 
£i A comparative study of the pottery from the pure urn-burials of 
Adichanallur and the megallithic pottery from Pudukkottai and 
Chingleput shows a comparative primitiveness of the former. 5 ’ 3 

1. K.R. Srinivasan and N.R. Banerjee, Survey of South Indian Megaliths , Ancient 

India, No. 9, p. 109. 

2. Ibid, p. 106. 

3. Ibid, p. 111. 
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The prehistoric remains and monuments so far unearthed in 
Madurai and its environs consist mainly of burial urns and urn- 
burial sites. This type of burial seems to have been in vogue for a 
long time, from about the 3rd c. B.C. to about the 5th c. A.D. 1 The 
urn-burials are variously called tali or mudumakkat-ca$i or imattali 
in Tamil works dating from the Sangam period to the 12th c. A.D. 

Burial-urn sites have been found in several places near Madurai 
The village of Anuppana^i is about two miles to the south east of 
Madurai city. About 20 years ago pyriform earthenware jar^ 
were unearthed in the village by K. S. Srikantan. 2 The jars were 
found buried rather shallow and fairly close to one another. The 
collection consisted of two large jars each 3 feet high and 2 feet 4 
inches in diameter at the mouth, smaller vessels, bowls and ring 
stands of the thin black glazed ware type known so extensively in 
the Madras State. 

As early as 1887 Alexander Rea of the Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment had unearthed many earthenware sarcophagi in Anuppana<ji 3 as 
well as in other places around Madurai such as Dadampatti 4 , Paravai 5 
and Tovaraiman 6 . He reports that at Anuppanadi the tombs ap¬ 
peared above the ground singly and in groups and that they largely 
varied in size, from a child’s tomb measuring 1 foot 2\ inches in 
diameter by 1 foot 7 inches deep to a large one measuring 3j feet 
in diameter. These were reported to be of a coarse, red earthenware 
material, of a very different clay from the finely grained light material 
of the enclosed smaller articles. Some few tombs, however,—always 
small, which were noticed most particularly at this place, were made 
of the thin black and red glazed earthenware of the small vessels 
about 3/16 inch thick. This type of tomb was comparatively limited 
in number and “were evidently used”, says Rea, “by a superior 
class”. 


1. ^Ancient India , No. 2, pp. 15-16. 

2. A.S.I. 1936-37, pp. 61-62 and plates XXV and XXVI. 

3. G.O. 1663, Pub. 16-12-1887; Alexander Rea, Some pre-historic burial places 
in Southern India, J.A.S.B, Vol. LVII, Pt. I (1888), pp. 48 ff. 

4. About 15 miles northwest of Madurai. 

5. Five miles northwest of Madruai, near the Vaigai. 

6. About six miles northwest of Madurai. 
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A tomb of the more ordinary variety of earthenware which was 
complete with its cover, though cracked, was found buried deep 
in the ground and quite at a distance from the others. Inside this 
were the remains of a skull and the bones of a skeleton which were 
large-sized and evidently those of a person over the ordinary height. 
In other tombs also were found remains of bones and also vessels 
of different shapes and colours. The predominant colours of these 
prehistoric pottery appear to be black and red. Some of them were 
ornamented with dots in diagonal lines which are stated by Mr. Rea 
to be peculiar. One pecularity noted by Mr. Rea was the surface 
glaze on these articles which had the appearance of polish on wood¬ 
work or horn. The Black-and-red Ware, as it is called, is a distinctive 
type among the pottery found in association with megalithic monu. 
ments. This ware is common to megaliths all over the south and on 
the basis of the date of megalithic monuments at Brahmagiri and other 
evidences can be placed between the third-second century B.C. and 
the first century A.D. 1 . 

At Paravai and Tovaraiman were found pyriform earthenware 
tombs with remains of skulls and bones and also an iron spearhead 
and a large number of glazed pottery similar to the finds at Anuppa- 
na<ji. 

In 1887 Mr. Bartels, the Divisional Inspector of Police, discove¬ 
red at Tovaraiman 2 a large number of earthenware jars and many 
small earthen vessels also, all glazed inside and outside and some con¬ 
taining remains of bones and a skull. In one jar he also found a 
stone shaped like a dart. 

Inside one of the tombs at Paravai were found a large number of 
beads. Mr. Rea says that these beads “are of a reddish 
semi-transparent material with milky streaks through them. A few- 
are of a greenish hue, and others of white crystal. Most of them have 
a design in white inlaid work; the lines seem to have been graved on 
the surface, and the white enamel filled in ”. 3 An etched carnelian 
bead from Sirkap, Taxila,of oblique strokes, enclosed within two mar^ 

1. Ancient India, No. 9, pp. 109-110. 

2. G.O. 1019 Pub. 1887. 

3. Rea, op . cit . 
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ginal lines, has been ascribed to the first century A.D. 1 A similar 
design has been found on a bead from a pyriform tomb at Paravai. 
This evidence may help one to assign for the time being the date of 
the urn-burial site at Paravai to the first century A.D. till further 
evidence becomes available. 

On the strength of the discovery of prehistoric sepulchral urns a 
places like Kil-puliyur, Kilambur and KU Nattamin Tinnevelly dist¬ 
rict a suggestion has been made by G. R. Krishnamacharlu 2 that 
prehistoric remains may be looked for at places with the prefix kll 
which means c lower 55 or “eastern 55 in Tamil. He also gives a list of 
places with such names where prehistoric remains have been found. 
This statement may probably be held to be true in the case of the 
prehistoric finds at Anuppanadi also since this village is very near 
to what is known as Klla-Madurai. In ancient times villages and 
towns seem to have been divided into two halves called ktl^mel and 
to indicate probably the upper and lower halves or the western and 
eastern halves, e-g~ Mela-Mattur and Kila-Mattur, Melpanangadi 
and Kilpananga<ji, Melkuyil-kudi and Kalkuyilku<ji, Mel Iraniyamut- 
tam and Kil Iraniyamuttam. Perhaps the western or upper part was 
used for human, habitation and in the other half were the burial 
sites. 

The prehistoric finds at Anuppanadi so near to Kila Madura; 
would show that the area Kila Madurai and the present Madurai 
town to the west of it, which should thus be Mel Madurai, have been 
in continuous occupation by people from prehistoric times. 

C. EARLT LITH1C MONUMENTS OF THE MADURAI 

country 

The Madurai country abounds in isolated hills, both high and 
low, with big boulders and natural caverns, often at in accessible 
heights # and positions. Prehistoric man as well as ascetics of the 
vaidika and avaidika sects appear to have made use of these natural 

1. B.K. Thaper, Portolam 1948 Excavation of a Megalithic Urn-Burial , Ancient 
India, No. 8, p. 14. 

2. C.R. Krishnamacharlu, Some Prc-historic sites in the Ramnad And Tinnevelly 
Districts. A.S.I. 1936-37, p. 72. 
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caverns evidently for habitation or for religious purposes. The people 
who tesorted to these out-of-the-way places seem to have made slight 
alterations to the natural caves to suit their purposes. For instance, 
rectangular beds, often with pillow lofts, were cut out in the rock sur¬ 
face, narrow drip lines were made on the overhanging rock to carry 
off rain water from the roof and holes were cut on the rock face prob¬ 
ably to put up a wooden structure or shelter. These caverns are 
popularly known as <c Pahca Pan<java Pa<Jukkai ” whatever the 
number of stone beds may be. K.R. Srinivsan 1 , while explaining the 
Tamil names connected with South Indian megalithic sites, opines 
that the term Pdndava (kuli) maybe a corruption of the word manda- 
var 9 i.e those dead or fidlndavar, i.e., those who performed useless 
penance, as according to the belief in later times, it was considered 
that Ajivikas or Jainas did penance that was ec useless ”. Perhaps 
the term <e Panca Pandava padukkai 55 may have had a similar origin. 
When the original meaning was forgotten and the name came to be 
associated with the five Pandavas the prefix panca might have been 
added to the original term Pdndava padukkai . 

Short Brahmi inscriptions are found in many of these caverns either 
on the beds themselves or on the overhanging rock. These inscrip¬ 
tions have not yet been fully studied and interpreted. Similar caves 
with Pali inscriptions in Brahmi script have been found in Ceylon 
also, for instance, at Vessagiri . 2 But the Buddhist remains found 
in conjunction with the caves in Ceylon are absent in the South 
Indian caverns. 

In Madurai district caverns with Brahmi inscriptions have 
been found at more than a dozen places . 3 * * * * * * 10 In South India the majority 


1. K.R. Srinivasan, The Megalithic Burials and Urn-fields of South India , Ancient 
India , No. 2, p. 10. 

2. Epigraphia J^eylanica, Yol. I, p. 10. 

3. M.E.R. 135 of 1903. Melfir; 457 of 1906. Anaimalai; 460-465 of 1906. 

Mangulam; 38 of 1908. VarichchiyQr, 45 of 1908. Mettupatfi; 333 of 1908. 

Tirupparankunram, 334 of 1908. 70, 79, of 1910. AJagarmalai; 55-57 of 1910. 

Kohgar-Puliyankulam; 58-60 of 1910, 865-869 of 1917. Mettupatti; 561 of 1911. 

Karungalakkudi, 621-623 of 1926. Nagamalai Hill. A description of these caverns 

is found in M.E.R. 1907, Pt. II, Paras.I-4, 1908, Pt. II, paras 1-8, 1909, Pt. II, 

paras. 1-9, 1910, Pt. II, paras 1-5, 1912, Pt. II, paras. 1 & 2, 1918, Pt. I, paras 8 & 

10, 1927, Pt. II, para 8. 

2 
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of the caverns discovered so far are situated in the Madurai district. 
Of these, Tirupparankunram, Anaimalai and Muttuppatti, a 
hamlet of Vadapalanji, are within a radius of about five miles from 
Madurai. 

The cavern at Anaimalai 1 is an almost inaccessible natural 
cave not far from the top of the rock. It is roughly 22 feet long and 
18 feet broad. The height at the entrance is about 3 feet but grad¬ 
ually diminishes towards the interior. Inside the cavern are three 
double beds and one single bed at a slightly lower level, and four 
other beds covered with earth. A set of eight beds is also found 
exposed outside the cavern. All the beds vary from about six to 
seven feet in length and one and a quarter to about two feet in bread¬ 
th. One end of each bed is a raised portion, chiselled smooth and 
this probably was meant as a pillow loft. On the overhanging rock 
is a Brahmi inscription consisting of two lines. 

At Tirupparankunram 2 there are two caverns. They are on 
the western slope of the hill on the steep side and are reached only 
by rude footholes cut into the rock. Within one cavern there are 
six stone beds, two big ones and four smaller ones, roughly equal in 
size and separated only by very thin band of stone. The two bigger 
ones stretch from east to west and are mutilated on their pillow sides. 
In the cutting of the rock on the pillow side of the smaller beds is 
a clear-cut legible Brahmi inscription of one line extending to the* 
full breadth of the beds. The cavern is a spacious one and could 
afford shelter to a large number of people. On the overhanging 
rock is chiselled a narrow drain to carry off rain water. There is 
a similar groove on the floor also at the broad entrance. Higher 
up on the hill about a hundred yards to the west of the Sikandar 
mosque is another small cavern with five narrow beds stretching from 
West to east. Modern mud and stone walls have been erected in 
this cavern by a Hindu mendicant who had been using this cavern. 

The caverns with the old Brahmi inscriptions have a special 
significance since they are the earliest lithic monuments of the Tamil 
country. From available evidences the stone beds seem to be as 


1. M.E.R. 1907, Pt. II, para 2. 

2. M.E.R. 1909, Pt. II, para 3. 
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old as the Brahmi inscriptions. The script resembles that of the 
inscription from Bhattiprolu and palaeographically may be assigned 
to 3rd or 2nd century B.C. 

In the Brahmi inscriptions at Siddharmalai Hill near the village 
Mettupatti and Alagarmalai one gets what are perhaps the earliest 
epigraphic references to the city of Madurai. One inscription from 
Siddharmalai is read by H. Krishna Sastri 1 as “Ma dhi r(a)a na 
tai (vi) su vana.’* K.V. Subrahmanya Iyer 2 reads it as 4< Matira 
Antai” meaning “This is the bed of one belonging to Madirai.” 

Of the inscriptions at Alagarmalai, inscription A is read by 
H. Krishna Sastri 3 as “Ma (ta)ti (rai) yi po na ku la va na a (ta) 
na a t(a) na 9 ’ and inscription B as cc M(a) ta ti rai ko (pa) pu va n* 
ka na. 9 ’ 

cc The expression Mdtatirai occurs in both A and B, the former 

giving.an extra consonant y after rai which is a feature of 

Tamil orthography”, says H. Krishna Sastri. 4 Regarding the Alagar¬ 
malai inscriptions K. V. Subrahmanya Iyer says that the word 
Mattirai (Madirai) occurs several times in them and also the names 
of two persons who were ponkulavan and kulavanikan , 5 i.e., “dealers 
in gold and grains”. 6 * 

In these inscriptions there seems to be a clear reference to the 
city of Madurai though the words seem to be slightly different in 
form. Thus the word Madhira or Matira in the Siddharmalai in¬ 
scription and the words Matavirai or Matirai occurring in the Alagar. 
malai inscriptions may be the earlier forms of the word “Madura”, 
the present name of the city. It may be noted that the Cola^ 


1. H. Krishna Sastri, The Caverns & Brahmi Inscriptions oj South India . (Pro¬ 
ceedings of the First Oriental Conference, pp. 342-43). 

2. Proceedings of the Third Oriental Conference, p. 298. 

3. H. Krishna Sastri, op-cit. p. 345. 

4. Ibid, pp. 345-46. 

5. Proceedings of the Third Oriental Conference, p. 299. 

6. (a) Ma(ta) ti (rai)yi po naku la va na a (ta) na at (a) na. 

(b) M(a)ta ti rai ko (pa) pu va nika na. 
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Parantaka I is often referred to as “Madiraikon<ja Kdpparakesari- 
varman” in his inscriptions. 

The Brahmi records also contain some topographical references 
to the Madurai country which indicate the antiquity of these regions. 
For instance, the Anaimalai inscription refers to the gifts by a person 
residing at kunratu. This is perhpas a;reference to the place Kun- 
rattur which is very near Auaimalai and where there is also an early 
Pandya cave temple. A resident of Pakanur is mentioned in a 
record from Kongarpuliyankulam. This indicates the antiquity of the 
Paganurkurram which was situtated to the west of Madurai. The 
Velvikkmji village was in this division. This region seems to have 
been a stronghold of Brahmans and noted only for Vedic sacrifices 
but also seems to have been favoured by Hindu ascetics 1 . 

These Brahmi inscriptions have been interpreted variously by 
several scholars. 2 3 While the language of the inscriptions in general 
appear to be Pali in the Brahmi script many letters and forms are 
peculiar and different and make the interpretation difficult. Both 
Krishna Sastri and K. V. Subrahmanya Iyer think that there were 
some Tamil words and forms occurring in these records. The latter 
says that these are probably early Tamil records. Other scholars like 
T)r. G. Narayana Rao? feel that the records are Prakrtic and that 
they probably represent what is called the Paisaci form of Prakrt. 
According to Indian grammarians the old Paisaci dialect was the 
prevailing language in the Pandya country. 

Eighteen potsherds bearing graffiti were found in the Arikame<Ju 
excavations (1945). Except two among them, it is said that all the 
others may be reconstructed in Tamil and are among the earliest 
known examples of the language. They bear a close affinity to the 
short Brahmi inscriptions found in the natural caverns of the Pandya 


1. Siddharmalai, the abode of many Hindu ascetics, was in this division. A 
place Irudipalj now corrupted into IrumpQii and meaning the Pali or residence of 
rfis was also in this region, 

2. H. Krishna Sastri (Proceedings of the First Oriental Conference, pp. 327- 
348), K.V. Subrahmanya Iyer (Proceedings of the Third Oriental Conference, 
pp. 2 ff). Dr. C. Narayana Rao (Proceedings of the Ninth Oriental Conference, 
pp. 863-873). 

3. Proceedings of the Ninth Oriental Conference, pp. 863-73. 
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country and also the Mamandur inscription (3rdc. B.CL), and the 
Bhattiprolu Brahmi inscriptions (c. 200 B.C.) Since the Arikamedu 
site has been assigned to about the first century A.D., the potsherds 
may also have to be assigned to the same date. Thus they belong 
to a slightly later period than the Brahmi inscriptions of the natural 
caverns, indicating thereby that there does not seem to have been 
much development in the South Indian script between the third 
century B.C. and the first century A.D. 1 

Further research may probably help settle the question of the 
relationship between Prakrt and Dravidian and the origin of the 
Dravidian languages. 

D. EARLY REFERENCES TO MADURAI 

From all available evidences Madurai appears to have been 
ruled by the Pandyas from time immemorial. The Pan<jvas and 
their capital Madurai are mentioned in many early Indian works 
and puranas, thus pointing to the antiquity of Madurai and the 
Pandyan dynasty. The sihalapurdnas state that when Agastya and 
many other rsis had once gathered at Benares, Agastya was requested 
by his companions to narrate to them the llias of Siva on the bank s 
of the river Vegavati (Vaigai). In one chapter of the purana, Agastya 
eulogises the greatness and glory of the city of Madurai. 2 The Tinr 
vilaiyatfal Purdna states that the Indra Vimana of the Minaksi temple 
at Madurai was built under the orders of Indra. The Kudal Purdna y 
which is the sthalapurana of the Kudal Alagar temple states that th e 
Aftdnga Vimana of the Ku<jal Alagar temple at Madurai was built 
by Visvakarma, the divine carpenter. A divine origin is thus attri¬ 
buted to the two ancient temples in the city. 

The Madurai country and the Pandyas find mention in the 
epics of the Ramdyana and the Mahdbhdrata. Kavatapuram, one 
of the early capitals of the Pandyas, is mentioned in the Ramdyana * 


1. Dr. T.V. Mahalingam, Preseidential Address of the Dravidian Languages 
and Culture Section .Proceedings of the seventeenth All India Oriental Conferences 
1 953, pp. 7-8. 

2. Paranjdti’s Tiruvi]alyd4al\ Madurai Tirunagarappadalam; Nambi’s Tiru 
uilaiy&fah Tirunagaracdrappu. 
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'Surgrlva is said to have told his followers to search for Sita in king¬ 
doms south of the Vindhyaandto lookout for “Kavatam Pan<Jya- 
nam” or the Pan<jya’s golden gates decked with pearl and gold, 
on the shore of the ocean. 1 This Kavatapuram, later known as 
Korkai, is said to have been submerged by the sea. 

In giving a list of the kingdoms to the south of the Vindhya, 
the poet Valmiki includes thekingdoms of the Andhras, the Pun<jras 3 
the C51as, the Pandyas and the Keralas. 2 In the Mahabhdrata also 
there are many references to the Pandyas. A Pandya king is said to 
have been present at Draupa^i’s svayamvara . 3 Sahadeva proceeded 
on a dig vijaya to the south and vanquished the Dravidas, Colas 
Keralas and Pandyas 4 . The Pan<Jya king is said to have taken part 
in the great Bharata battle. 5 The tradition that the Pandyas parti¬ 
cipated in the great war seems to have continued for a long time since 
one finds it being mentioned in a Pan^ya copper-plate grant of the 
10th century A.D., viz., the Larger Sinnamanur plates. 6 The Mahd- 
bh&rata further says that Arjuna during a pilgrimage ( tirtaydtra :) 
married Citrangada,the only daughter of Citravahana, ruler of Mani- 
pura. 7 This place is called Manalur in the South Indian versions 
of the epic and is taken to refer to Manalur, the ancient capital of 
the Pandyas. In another place Citrangada is spoken of as a Pan<Jya 
princess. 8 

Katyayana, the grammarian of the 4th century B.C. who was 
probably a southerner, mentions the countries of the extreme south, 
Pandya, Cola and Kerala. 

The Artkai&stra of Kautilya, while describing the trade between 
Northern and Southern India, speaks of the pearls and muslins of 


1. Ram&yana, KiJk : 43; 13. 

2. Ramdyana, Kifk. ifat*?., 41; 42. 

3. Mahabhdrata , 1. 189. 7020. 

4. Ibid, 11. 34. 1988. 

5. Ibid. v. 19. 576, vi. 50. 2084, vi. 23. 1019, viii. 21. 81. 

6. ’’Bharatattif pagadottiyum**. (1. 96). 

7. Mahabh5rata % vii. ii. 3986, vii. i. 215. 7826. 

8. Ibid, Adi Par . vi. 1. 64 (Kumb. edn.) 
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the Pandyan country. Among the articles that entered the royal 
treasury Kautilya includes varieties of pearls from the Tamraparn 1 
river in the Pandyan country, from “Pan<}ya Kavata” (which is ex¬ 
plained in the commentary as the Malayakoti mountain in the same 
area) and from the Curna river in Kerala. 1 He also mentions the 
cotton fabrics from Madurai (Madhuram) 2 as well as Paun<fraka 
blankets, black and soft as the surface of a gem. 3 

The astronomer Varahamihira refers to the Pandya kingdom 
(. Pandyavata ) in his Brhatsamhita . 4 Kalidasa, the great Sanskrit poet 
and dramatist, refers to the Pandya kingdom as one of the provinces 
overrun by Raghu in his tour of conquest. 0 The above accounts 
indicate clearly that the Panovas, their kingdom, and the commer. 
cial products of their country seem to have been well known out¬ 
side their territory and that there were wide contacts between th e 
Pandya country and the outside world from very early times. 

The Mahivamsa , the Ceylonese chronicle, contains the earliest 
mention made of the ancient city in a foreign literary work. The 
date of Buddha’s nirvana has been generally accepted as 483 BC. 
The Mihavamsa states that Ceylon was colonised by her first king^ 
Prince Vijaya, who came to the island from Bengal by sea, with many 
followers. It is stated that he landed on the north coast of the island 
on the day of Biddha’s nirvana. Vijaya became king of the country 
after defeating and slaying th t yakka (yaksa) people in Ceylon. H e 
then sent ambassadors to the city of Madurai in the Dakkina. They 
“brought from Daccina Madurai the daughter of the king Pandya 
and about 700 daughters of the different chief men of that place, 
with a train of men of 18 different classes and also five different classes 
of workmen. The king was afterwards married to the princess, the 
daughter of the king Pandya, and was crowned and reigned in tran¬ 
quillity in the city Tammanah 38 years”. 6 


1. Kautilya's Arlhasastra, ii. 11. 

2. Ibid, ii, 26, 119. 

3. Ibid, Translation, p. 90. Syama Sastri, translator of the Arthasdstra , say 5 
tthese blankets were of Pandya manufacture. 

4. Dr. Kern’s Edition, iv. 10. 

5. Raghuvamja, iv. 49. 

6. Nelson, Madura Country , p. 47. 
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This reference to Madurai in the Ceylonese chronicle bears 
testimony to the friendly relations and contacts between Ceylon 
and South India as well as Northern and Southern India. Inci~ 
dentally it also shows that the Pandyas had by now established 
themselves at Madurai which was designated Dakkina Madura, 
probably to distinguish it from its northern counterpart. 

The Pan<jyas and their capital city Madurai were well known, 
to the Ancient Greeks and Romans. The account of Megasthenes ? the 
Greek ambassador of Seleukos, at the court of Candragupta Maurya 
(320 B.C.), is the first direct notice of a South Indian kingdom made 
by the classical writers of the West. He gives a quaint and elaborate 
account of the Pan<Jyan kingdom, which, according to him, was gove¬ 
rned by women. He says: “Herakles begat a daughter in India 
whom he called Pandaia. To her he assigned that portion of India 
which lies to southward and extends to the sea while he distributed 
the people subject to her rule into 365 villages, giving orders that 
one village should each day bring to the treasury the royal tribute 55 . 1 
This statement was probably based on some historical fact and per¬ 
haps refers to some mode of payment or tribute in kind. For example^ 
the Silappadikaram refers to an instance of a cowherdess who say 
that it was her turn that day to supply 7 ghee to the royal household 
in Madurai. 2 

Strabo (c. 25 B.C.) states that a Pantfy-a king sent an embassy 7 
to the Roman Emperor Augustus. 3 Pliny (c.75 A.D.) mentions th e 
Pandae, king Pandion and his “Mediterranean emporium of Modou- 
ra 55 . 4 5 Ptolemy (A.D. 130) mentions Modoura, the roy^al city 7 of 
Pandion. 3 He says that the country of the Pandoonoi was around 
the Bidaspes. 6 It is not clear whether this is a reference to the river 
Vaigai. Ptolemy shows great knowledge of the interior of the Tamil 


1. J.W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian , pp- 
158-159. 

2. Canto 17, line 7. 

3. J.W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature , p. 9^. 
para. 4. 

4. Ibid, pp. 111-112. 

5. J.W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy , p. 183, para. 89. 

6. Ibid, p. 121, para 46. 
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country and mentions a number of inland cities of the Pandionoi, 
namely, Tainour, Peringkarei, Korindiour, Tangala or Taga and 
Akour. 1 Tainour is probably Tenur in the Madurai taluk of the 
Madurai district, which is frequently mentioned in Sahgam works 
as a flourishing town. Feringkarei may be Perunkarai on the river 
Vaigai about 40 miles lower down its course than Madurai. Tangala 
and Akour evidently refer to Tangal and Okkur in the Ramnad 
district which were also well-known places in the San gam age and 
were the home of several Tamil poets. 

The earliest datable records in which allusions to the Pandyas- 
and the Madurai city are traceable are the Asokan edicts and the 
old Brahmi inscriptions 2 in the caverns in the Pandya country. The 
second and the thirteenth rock edicts of Asoka mention the South 
Indian kingdoms and Ceylon. 3 The list in the second edict is more 
complete and includes the names of Cola, Pandya, Satiyaputa, Kerala- 
puta and Tambapanni (Ceylon). All these countries are distinctly 
stated to have lain outside the empire of Asoka. The Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela makes reference to the Pandya country 
and to a confederacy of Tamil states ('Iramirade i asanghatam ). Khara¬ 
vela ruled in Kalinga in about the first half of the 2nd century B.C* 
The epigraph records that he caused “numerous pearls in hundreds 55 
to be brought from the Pandya to Kalinga and perhaps also horses* 
elephants, jewels and rubies. 4 


1. Ibid, page 183, para 189. 

2. Vide Section C of this chapter. 

3. E.I., Vol. II, p. 447 ff. 

4. Hathigumpha inscription, J.B.O.R.S. iv. 401. 



APPENDIX 1 

DERIVATION OF THE TERM ‘ MADURAI 5 


Several explanations are given for the derivation of the term 
Madurai. The word is generally supposed to be the Tamil form of 
the name of Mathura (modern Muttra), the holy city on the Jumna 
in Northern India. It is also said that the name Madurai is derived 
from the Tamil word madkuram meaning sweetness. The Madurai 
Sthalapuranas state that when king Kulasekhra Pandya first built 
the city God sprinkled the whole town with drops of sweet nectar 
(<amrtam) shaken from his locks, to purify and bless the city. Henc e 
the city came to be known as Madurai 1 . Further, the city was called 
‘‘the northern Madurai” to distinguish it from a previous capital of 
the same name, in the exteme south of the peninsula, which is said 
to have been submerged by the sea. The name Madurai seems to 
have been a favourite one in early ages for we find several places so 
called in Ceylon and Malaya. There is a place named Matara in 
the extreme south of Ceylon, another in Burma and an island called 
Madura near Java. The term Madurai seems to have had some 
special significance and meaning which made it very popular in 
ancient times but which has been forgotten at present. 

In the Pantjyan kingdom itself there seems to have been a num¬ 
ber of cities with the name Madurai. Their origin is, however, not 
known. Tenmadurai , a city in the southern part of the kingdom, is said 
to have been the original Pandyan capital. This city was swallowed 
up by the sea. Eater another capital of the same name was founded 
in the north in the interior and this was called Va<],amadurai to dis¬ 
tinguish it from Tenmadurai which was lost in the sea. Perhaps this 
Vadamadurai was in its turn designated Tenmadurai to distinguish it 
from its counterpart in the distant north, on the banks of the Jumna* 
besides, there is a place called Vadamadurai, near Dindigul. There 
is a village called Ne<Jumadurai about 10 miles south-west of Madura 
and near to this village are places called Ku<jakkovil and Periya 
Xutjakkovil. The origin and significance of these places and place 
names, however, remain obscure. In many early Tamil works the city 


1. Nambi’s Tiruuilaiy&<fal No. 36, Paranjob's TiruvilaiyQ^al No. 3. 
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•of Madurai is known as KUdaP. Kudal is a term which refers to the 
confluence of rivers. Many ancient cities were built at the site of 
river confluences which Were considered ideal for building towns and 
capitals. Perhaps ancient Madurai was also built at the conflu¬ 
ences of the Vaigai and one of the tributaries which may have chan¬ 
ged its course during the lapse of centuries. 

The city was also called “ JVanmadakkudal” or “the cluster of four 
towers.” The Tiruvilaiyaftal Puranas explain the term in the following 
way:—Once when Varuna tried to destroy the Pandyan capital 
by means of a deluge of rain^ God Sundaresvara sent four clouds 
which joined together to form a canopy over Madurai and pro¬ 
tected the city from destruction. 1 2 Hence the city came to be known 
as JVanma<}akkU(J,al in Tamil and Catuskuta in Sanskrit. The earliest 
reference to the city of Madurai as “Nanmadakkucjal 55 occurs in 
the Kalitiogai . 3 4 5 

Madurai was known by other names which testify to the great 
sanctity of the ksetra. Madurai was ^once covered with katfamba 
-forests which were cleared by Kulasekhara Pandya* before the city 
was builc on well-planned lines. Hence the city was called Katfamba- 
vanaksetra. The Tiruvilaiyadal PurQna states that after a deluge 5 God 
Sundaresvara sent a serpent to point out to the Pandya king the 
boundaries of the original city of Madurai as it had existed before 
the deluge. So the city came to be known as Alavay 3 or Tiruvalavdy in 
Tamil and Hdldsya in Sanskrit. Goddess Mlnaksi as the Pandya 
princess Tatatakai had ruled over Madurai when she was a maiden* 
So the city came to be known as Kamipuram or Kanyakapuram . The 
city is also known as Samastividyanagari, Sivanagaran, Dvadasdntasta l 
lam 3 Jlvanmuktipuram and Bhuldkasivalokam. 


1. Agam 93, 149; Puram 347; Kalittogai 27, 30, 31,57, 92; Sihppadikaram 30. 
d49 and others. 

2. Nambi’s Tiruoilaiy&tfal No. 12; Parafijoti's Tiruvilaiyatfal No. 19. 

3. Kalittogai , 92. 65. 

4. Nambi’s Tiruuilaiyadal No. 53; Paranjoti’s Tiruiijaiyadal No. 3. 

5. Nambi’s Tiruvilaiy&dal No. 47; Paranjoti's Tiruriiaiya<fal No. 49. 
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THE TIRUVILAIYADAL LEGENDS 

The great temple at Madurai is considered one of the holiest of 
Siva temples. Siva as God Sundaresvara is said to have performed 
64 Mas here. These are narrated in various sthalapuranas pertain¬ 
ing to the Madurai temple. They have been written in various 
languages in different periods and vary from the most elaborate 
versions such as Paranjoti’s Tiruvilaiyadal Puranato the Tiruvusattana 
JVanmanimalai which devotes just a line or two for each Ilia. Some 
of the most important among these are Perumbarrappuliyur Nambi’s 
Tiruvalarnyudaiyar Tinwilaiyddarpuranam whose Sanskrit original. 
Sarasamuccayam , a section of JJttaramahapurdnam , is not available 
at present, and Haldsya Makdtmya , a Sanskrit work based on which 
Parahjoti Munivar wrote the Tiruvilaiyatfarpuranam. Though Paran- 
foti has closely followed the Sanskrit original there are many differen¬ 
ces between the two and his work is not a mere translation. For 
instance, his division of the work into three cantos, Madurai , Kudal 
and AlaVay kandams is not found in the Sanskrit version. Nambi’s 
work may be assigned to about the 12th-13th c. while Paranjoti’s 
was written in the 16th-17th cs. 

Kalla dam, a work of about the 9th c. A.D. is perhaps the earliest 
to attempt a collective narration of the Mas. It narrates about 
30 It las though it makes mention of a total of 64 III as. In earlier works 
of the Sangam and Post-Sahgam period and in the Devaram hymns 
there are many stray references to various liruvilaiyadal legends such 
as the incident of the Pandya driving back the sea with his spear. 

The works which narrate all the 64 l lias may be broadly divided 
into two classes according to the order in which the Mas are arrang¬ 
ed. Perumbarrappuliyur Nambi has arranged the Mas in a certain 
order, while Paraffjoti Munivar has followed another order in his 
TiruviaUyd dar puran am. 

Works which follow Nambi’s order are The Lllasangraha chap¬ 
ter of Kadambavanapurdna written by Vfmanatha Panditar and based 
on the Sanskrit Kadambavanapurdnam or Nlpdranyamahiitmya, Tiruvilai 
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yd^ar payakaramddai and Tiruvusattanan&nrnaniinQ'lai Paranattirumalai 
Nadar’s Maduraiccokkanadar Ula and NUakantha Dlksitar’s Sanskrit 
work Sivaltlarnava follow Paranjoti’s order of arrangment. 

Other works in which the Tiruvilaiyadal are narrated are 
Andari’s Sundara Pandiyam based on a Sanskrit work of the same name 
Astamipradaksina Manmyam (both in Sanskrit and Tamil) and Madu - 
raikkalambakam of Kumaraguruparar. There are many differences 
between Nambi’s and Paranjdti’s works. For instance, several Mas 
in Nambi’s work are omitted in the latter and one HI a of the former 
is split into three in the latter. While Nambi casually mention 
only a few names of Pandya kingSjParanjoti’s work and the Rdldsy- 
Jdah&tmya mention a list of 72 Pandya kings which is of doubtful his¬ 
torical value. Paranjoti appears to have attempted some chronos 
logical arrangement of the Mas but it is not clear at present how 
far he has succeeded. 

A large number of the Bias such as those connected with Tiru- 
jnanasambandar, the Jains, Manikkavacaka and the Ceras and the 
Colas, are legends gathered round actual historical events. But 
at present it is difficult to separate the fact from the fiction completely. 
Apart from these minor and perhaps major dieffrences, there is 
much similarity and uniformity about the Mas, 



CHAPTER HI 


MADURAI IN THE SANGAM AGE 

A . AGE AND HISTORICITY OF THE SANGAM 


Madurai was famous as a seat of learning in very early times 
Tradition says that the Pan<jya capitals were the home, at different 
times, of three different Tamil Sangams, i.e. 9 academies of learned 
men. The first of these was at the old capital of Tenmadurai which 
Was submerged in the sea, the second at Kavatapuram which was 
also swept under the sea and the third at the present town of 
Madurai called Vadamadurai to distinguish it from the Tenmadurai 
lost in the sea. There is a persistent tradition in the Madurai Sthala- 
puranas and Pandya epigraphs that a Pandya capital was affected by 
several deluges. It is said that during one such deluge the whole 
city was destroyed except the temple and the surrounding parts which 
were known as Najuvur. 1 Again it is said that once when Pala- 
madurai (old Madurai City) was about to be destroyed by the sea 
the Pandya threw his spear into the sea which then receded and 
laved the feet of the king. Hence he got the title Vadimbalamba- 
ninra Pandyan 2 . The Larger Sinnamanur Plates state that the 
ocean, even when agitated at the end of the kalpa , bore the form of 
the Pandya’s foot-stool 3 4 . “At the end of the previous kalpa , it it 
stated,there was a powerful king named Pandya who was ruling at 
the entrance into the sea (i.e. 3 on the coast of a gulf) and that the 
very same king at the beginning of the current kalpa , was born as 
Budha, the son of the Moon”. The above references would show 
that while the Pandya territory was perhaps subjected often to 


1. Nambi’s Tiruoi\aiy^ah No. 47; Paranjoti’s Tiruvijaiyadal , No. 4. 

2. Nambi’s Tiruvilaiya(?al, No. 21; Paranj5ti‘s Tiruvijaiya'dat , No. 13; Larger 
Sinnamanur Plates’s 11. 90-91; Smaller Sinnamanfir Plates, 11. 9-10; Parantaka 
P§ndya‘s meyk%rti. T.A.S. Vol. I, p. 18 ff. 

3. Verse 1. 

4. Velvikkudi grant, v. 4. E.X. Vol. XVII, p. 293, 304; Verse 5 of the Madrar 
Museum Plates^of Jatilavarman also states that the Pandya had survived the disas- 
tes of the great kalpa . 
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ravages by the sea, owing perhaps to its proximity to the sea, ther 
Pan<Jyas were quite able to maintain their mastery over the seas. 

The submission of the ocean to the Pandyas seems to have been 
a strong family tradition owing perhaps to their sea-girt kingdom 
their naval power and their sea-borne trade from the earliest histor¬ 
ical times. These accounts probably testify also to the fact that the 
Pandyas had their earlier capitals on the sea coast and that these had 
to be shifted from time to time owing to the ravages caused by 
natural forces. The change of capital of the Pandyan kings is corro¬ 
borated by Pliny who refers to the transfer of capital from Korkai 
to Madurai 1 * . The Silappadikaram? and the Kaliitogai 3 state that a 
portion of the Pan<jya country was swallowed by the sea. It is said 
that the seat of the middle or second Sangam was Kavatapuram, 
The Ramayana 4 and the Artasastra 5 refer to a Pandya Kavata. Hence 
the available evidence shows that the Pandyas had various capitals 
at different times. Probably the change of the Pandya capitals led 
to the belief that there were three different academies. 

The whole question of the age and historicity of the Tamil 
Sangam has given rise to a great deal of controversy. The earliest 
available account of the three gangams occurs in the introduction to 
the commentary on lraiyanar’s Agapporul (c.A.D. 650). 6 It states that 
three Sangams lastedfor 9,990 years altogether and that 8,598 poets 
were their members and that 197 Pan<Jyan kings were their patrons^ 
It states that the Pandyas founded three Sahgams or academies*-the 
first, middle and the last. The first Sangam which was at Tenma- 
durai was headed by Agattiyanar,had 549 members, included 4,449 
poets and lasted for 4,400 years. It was patronised by 89 kings from 
Kaysina Valudi to Kadungon. After Tenmadurai was swallowed by 
the sea, the second or middle Sangam was founded at Kavatapuram. 
Ithad 59 members such as Agastya and Tolkappiyanar, included 3,700 
poets and lasted for 3,700 years. Its patrons were 59 Pan<Jya kings 

1. Warmington, Commerce betewen Roman Empire and India , p. 167. 

2- Canto xi, 11. 17-22. 

3. Mullaikkaliy 104; 1-4. 

4. Risk. Kani. ch. 41-19. 

5. ii, ch. 11. 

6. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai; Ilakkiya Dipam, pp. 28, 101. 
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from Vendercceliyan to Mudattirumaran. After Kavatapuram was 
lost in the sea Mudattirumaran made Vadamadurai or modem 
Madurai his capital and set up the third Sangam which had 49 
members including Nakklrar, Marudanilanaganar and others. There 
were 449 poets and some of the works composed were JVeifun- 
togai, Kuruntogai, Purananiiru, Kalittogai and others. The Sangam 
lasted for 1,850 years and was patronised by 49 kings from 
Mudattirumaran to Ugraperuvaludi. This account seems too 
legendary and artificial to be accepted completely. 

The traditional story of the origin of the Sangam as given in 
the Sthalapuranas 1 , is equally legendary and does not help much in 
solving the problem. Obviously both the accounts are an admix¬ 
ture of fact and fiction for eulogising the glory and greatness of the 
£ an gam. Since the idea of an organised literary academy was not 
a strange one in ancient India, a Tamil academy might in all proba¬ 
bility have existed in Tamilagam, patronised by all the Tamil kings 
and perhaps to a greater degree by the Pandya kings. Possibly three 
stages in the growth of this academy, along with the change of the 
Pandya capitals might have led to the belief that there were three 
different academies at different times. But there is not much proof 
of the progressive evolution of the Sangam. Most of the extant 
Sangam works belong to what is commonly known as the third Tamil 
Sangam said to have flourished at the present city of Madurai. 

The word iangam is the Tamil form of the Sanskrit sangha. 
While line 762 (punarkiittund apugal sal) of the Maduraikkanci may by 
taken to be a reference to some kind of literary academy, the actua] 
usage of the term sangam does not occur in the earlier of the extant 
Sangam works. It probably came into popular use after the esta¬ 
blishment of a Jaina Dravida Sangha at Madurai by Vajranandi in 
A.D. 470 2 , and after the rise to prominence of Jainism and Buddhism 
in the Tamil country. The Manimekalai refers to a Buddha Sangha 
in the Tamil country 3 . These sanghas refer to religious organisa¬ 
tions and do not refer to any literary academy. Probably in the 
contest between the Saiva cults and Jainism and Buddhism in 


1. Paranjoti‘s Tirwilaiyadal, No. 51. 

2. J.B.B.A.S. Vol. XVII, pt. 1, No. xlvi, p. 74. 

3. Manimekalai, vii: 113-114. 
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about the 5th-6th centuries A.D. the word sangha W4S also taken up 
and used by the Hindus and transformed to denote the Tamil 
academy. 

The phrases that one gets in Tamil making use of the term sdh - 
gam are such words as sangamali Tamil 1 , s'a%gamugattamil 2 , and 
s'angattamil 3 . Here too the term iaWga seems to mean Tamil verse 
or poetry. Appar (7th century A.D.), the earliest of the Dev&ram trio, 
states that Tarumi, a poor poet, was helped by Siva to gain a purse 
of gold in the Sangam 4 5 . This is probably the earliest instance of 
the term sangam being used in the sense of a literary academy. The 
"Larger Sinnamanur plates while speaking about the achievements 
of the early Pandyas, credit the Pan<Jyas with proficiencv in 
Tamil and Sanskrit 3 , the translation of the Mahdbharata 6 , into 
Tamil and the establishment of the Sangam in the town of 
Madhurapuri 7 . 

The beginnings of the Tamil Sangam go back to 9000 B.C. 
according to the account in the introduction to Iraiyan&r's AgapfioruT 
TThis date seems to be too early to be accepted. If a careful study 
is made of the synchronisms between the kings, chieftains and poets 
•suggested by the colophons at the end of many of the poems in the 
extant Sangam works, one finds that the bulk of the literature 
refers to occurrences within a period of from about 100 to 250 years. 
Thus all available evidences indicate that the Sangam Age 
may be taken to have flourished during the early centuries of the 
Christian era. 

The extant Sangam works consist mostly of schematic anthol¬ 
ogies such as the Ettuttogai , which includes JVarrinai , Kuriuitogai , 


1. Jnanasambandar, Tiruttevfir Devatum, ii. 10: 3-4; Tirumangai Alvar- 
Periya Tirumoli . iii. 9-10. 

2. Tirumangai Alvar, Periya Tirumoli. iii. 4-10. 

3. Andal. Tiruppavai 30. 1.5. 

4. DcvVram Tirupputtur Tiruttanhagam 2: 2. 

5. Lines 94-95. 

6. Ibid. 1. 102. 

7- Ibid, 11. 102-103 “Madhurapuric cangam vaittum”. 

3 
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Aingurunuruy Padirruppattu , Par ip ad at, Kaiittogai, Agananiiru, Pur as, 
namru , and the “Ten Idylls” or Paltuppattu as well as the Tolkappi- 
yam, a comprehens ; ve grammatical treatise. Most of these work 
may be approximately assigned to the period c. 100-300 A.D. 1 

while the Tolkappiyam , Kaiittogai and Paripadal appear to be about a 
century later. 

B. pandya kings of thesangam age 

According to tradition 49 Pandyan kings ruled during the third 
Sangam period 2 . From the extant Tamil works of the Sangam 
Age about twenty names of Pan<jya kings and princes could be 
gathered. Some of the kings appear to be notable figures in whose 
time many interesting and important events took place. The Pand¬ 
yan kings of the gangam period were liberal patrons of learnirgand 
some of them were poets of no mean order themselves. 

Nediyon or Va$imbalambaninra Pandyan : Among the twenty 
and odd names of kings available, t Nediyon or Vadimbalambannra 
Panova 3 seems to be the earliest. He is an almost mythical figure 
whose achievements are mentioned in the Sthalapuranas of Madurai. 4 
Tradition says that Nediyon brought the Pahruli river into existence . 
and instituted a sea festival. Poet Nettimaiyar mentions the river 
Pahruli of Nediy5n, the sea festivals celebrated by him. and his gifts 
of gold to vayiriyar or minstrels. 5 Both the Larger and Smaller Sinna. 
manur plates 6 mention a Pandya who threw the spear into the 
sea to drive it back. Probably the king referred to here is Vadim- 
balambaninra Pandya. 


1. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Ilakkiya Dipam , pp. 4-12, 73-74, 77, 80, 103, 107. 

2. Introduction to Iraiyanar’s Agapporul. 

3. Puram 9; Maduraikkanci , 11*61, 763; Silappadikaram , 22: 60; 15: 1-2;28: 3; 
Parantaka Pandya’s meykirti , 11, 5-6 in T.A.S. Vol. I, p. 18 fF. 

4. Nambi’s Tiruvilaiyadal No. 21. Here the poet says that in the reign Of 
Ugracceliyan, Palamadurai was threatened by the sea and that the king threw 
his spear into the sea and curbed it and that the waves then washed his feet. So 
he came to be known as Vadimbalambaninran. This incident is mentioned in Paran- 
joh’s Tiruvilaiyadal and the Halasya Mahatmya as the 13th lila. 

5. Puram 9- 

6. Larger Sinnamanur plates, 11. 90-91; Smaller Sinnamanur plates, 11.9-10 
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Mu$attirumaran: He is the author of Narrinai 105 and 228. 
Tradition states that he lived at the end of the second Tamil San- 
gamand that after Kavatapuram was lost in the sea, he came north 
and made Mapalur as the Pandya capital and that seen after¬ 
wards he founded Madurai city and established the third Sangam. 

Palyagasalai Muduku$umip - Peruvaludi: The Velvikkudi grant 
calls this king Palyaga Muduku<Jumip Peruvaludi 1 . From Pur am 
it may be inferred thatNe<jiyon was his ancestor but it is not known 
what distance of time separated these two rulers. Mudukudumi 
appears to have been an ardent patron of the vaidika religion and of 
Vedic scholars. The title Palydgai&lai or PalsQlai indicates that he 
either performed many sacrifices or helped the performance of 
sacrifices 2 3 4 . He granted the village of Velvikkudi to Narkorran 
of Korkai to help him complete a yaga ?. 

Muduku<Jumip-Peruvaludi was noted for his generosity and his 
liberal gifts of gold to the virali, the vayiriyar 4 and other minstrels. 
He is praised by three contemporary poets in five short poems 
in Puram 5 . He appears to have been a great conqueror who ruled 
over a large territory 6 and had powerful armies. 

Karikilar says that “the king’s umbrella is lowered only when 
circumambulating the temple of the three-eyed God” 7 . Be¬ 
sides being one of the earliest references to Siva in Tamil literature, 


1. Velvikkudi grant 11.32, 109-110. 

2. Puram 15 refers to the many big yagas which were performed in his day* 
The Smaller Sinnamanur plates refer to the thousand sacrifices performed by a 
Pandya ancestor (1.10). This is most probably a reference to Mudukudumip 
Peruvaludi. 

3. Velvikkudi grant, 11.31-39, 106-111. 

4. Puram 9, 15 and 64. 

5. Nettimaiyar, Puram 9,12, 15; Nedumpalliyattanar, Puram 64; Karikilar ? 
Puram 6. 

6. Karikilar, Puram 6, 11.1-4. 

7. Puram 6. 17-8. 
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this also shows that the king was deeply religious and was a devout 
Saiva. The poet himself appears to be a devotee of Siva . 1 

All available evidences show that Palyagasalai Mudukudumip 
Peruvaludi was one of the greatest of the early Pan<fya kings. He 
was one of the ancestors of the victor of Talaiyalanganam 2 , But 
it is not known when exactly Mudukudumi occupied the Pandya 
throne . 3 

Pa£umput-Pdn<}yan: There are several references to this king 
and a number of poets have sung about him . 4 He seems to have 
been a great warrior and conqueror and had the title “he who 
conquered many lands 5 ’. 5 The most significant event of his regin 
appears to be his conquest of Adigan 6 and Kongar . 7 The king’s 
capital city was Kudal (Madurai) 8 . Since Pasumput Pandyan has 
been sung by Nakkirar and his father Maduraikkanakkayanar he 


1. The poet's name reminds one of Kari Nayanar, one of the sixtythree Saiva 
saints mentioned in the Periya Puranam and of the poet Kariyar who, along with 
Nariyar, came to Madurai to worship Siva, and for whose sake Siva performed a 
IHa at Madurai. Nambi’s Tirumlaiyadal No. 52. 

2. Maduraikkanci. 11. 759-61. 

3. K.N. Sivaraja Pillai in The Chronology oj the Early Tamils assigns him to 75 
100 A.D. and says that he was the same as Peruvaludi who died in the Velliyam. 
balam. 

4. Ilattup Pfidan Devanar, Agam 231; Nakkirar, Agam 253; Narrinai 358; 
Paranar, Agam 162; Kurntogai 393; Maduraikkanakkayanar, Agam 338; 

5. Agam 253, “Nadupalatanda Pasumput Pandiyan”. 

6. Agam 162: 18-22. Adigan referred to here was a chief of the Ay country 
dn the region of the Podiyil mountains in the extreme south of the Tamil country # 
From the description given in the Periplus oj the Erythraean Sea (c. 75 A.D.) it is seen 
that the Ay country was included in the Pandyan kingdom, though its name is not 
specifically mentioned (W. H.Schoff, Ed. The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea , para 53- 
55, 58-59). Ptolemy (130 A.D.) mentions the ‘Aioi’ country (J. W. McCrindle* 
Ancient India as described by Ptolemy : Section 9, pp. 53-54). After his defeat by the 
Pandya king, the Ay chief Adigan appears to have become his feudatory since Kurun m 
togai 393 refers to him as the Pandya’s “Vinaival Adigan 55 and says that he fought 
for the Pandya king against the Kongar. Perhaps the Ays continued to rule in thei^ 
country as the feudatories or allies of the Pandyas. 

7. Agam 253; Kuruntogai, 393. 

8. Agam 231, 253. 
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may be assigned to the period immediately preceding the reign of 
Nedunjeliyan, the victor of Talaiyalanganam. Most probably he 
was the immediate predecessor of Nedunjeliyan. 

It is not known if Pandyan Pannatfu Tandan, the author of 
Kurwtogai 370, who ordered the compilation of Jfarrinai, is the 
same as Pasumpiit Pandyan. 

Talaiydlanganattucceruvenra Nedunjeliyan: Ne<junjeliyan, the victor 
of Talaiyalanganam, may easily be called the most renowned Pan<Jy a 
king of the Sangam age. He may be assigned to the beginning of 
the SrdcA.D. 1 2 Mangu^i Marudanar and Nakkirar have each writ¬ 
ten a poem in the Pattuppaftu in praise of this king, besides seve 
ral minor pieces in the Pur am and Aganfi. Several other poets 
have also sung about this king 3 . 

Nedunjeliyan was a great conqueror renowned for his heroism. 
He came to the throne as a youth 4 . Soon after his accession, th e 
Cera and Cola kings as well as many Tamil chieftains tried to form 
a confederacy against him,taking advantage of his tender age. The 
enemies invaded his kingdom and seem to have penetrated almost 
as far inside as the capital city itself. The Pandya king defeated them 
in a battle, probably outside the walls of the city 5 and then pursued 
them far into their own dominions. The decisive battle took place 
at Talaiyalanganam, about eight miles northwest of Tiruvarur in 
Tanjore District. The seven enemies who were defeated in th e 
battle of Talaiyalanganam were the Cera and Cola kings 6 and five 


1. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai Ilakkiya Dipam p. 43 fF. 

2. Mangudi Marudanar: Maduraikkanci , Puram 24, 26, 372; Nakkirar JV fedu. 
nalvadai, Agam , 36, 57, 253, 266 ; Narrinai 358. 

3. Idaikkunrur Kilar, Puram 76, 77, 78, 79: Kalladan^r, Puram 23, 25, 371- 
Agam 209; Paranar, Agam 116; Podumbil Kilar Maganjir, Narrinai 387; Kuda- 
pulaviyanar, Puram 18, 19; Alamberi Sattngr, Agam 47 and 175. 

4. Puram 72, 77, 78. 

5. Agam, 116. 

6. V. Kanakasabhai Pillai in Thz Tamils Eighteen Hundred Tears Ago ( p . 84) 
says that Nedunjeliyan ascended the throne a few years before the death of Karikalh 
Cola and that after his victory at Talaiyalanganam the Pandya was friendly witj^ 
the great Cola. 
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minor chieftains. The Cera contemporary of the Pan<}ya was Sey 
who was surnamed “Yanaikkan” (“the elephant eye 35 ). The five 
chieftains were Ti<Jiyan, Elini, the chief of Erumaiyur, Irungoven- 
man and Porunan. 1 The victory of the young Pandya king was so 
decisive that it made a very lasting impression on the minds of the 
people. There are many references to this victory by contemporary 
as well as later poets. 2 By the time the Larger Sinnamanur 
plates were issued in the 10th century the memory of the battle 
had become almost a legend so that this victory was enumerated 
along with many other deeds of the ancestral Pandya kings. 3 

There are also references to other battles and conquests by Nedun- 
jeliyan besides the famous victory won by him. It is said that the 
Cera king Sey was taken captive after the battle of Talaiyalanganam 
and imprisoned by the Pandya king. The Cera king, however, mana¬ 
ged to escape. 4 Nedunjeliyan appears to have pursued him upto 
the shores of the Western sea and defeated him in a battle near the 
Cera port of Musiri a nd brought away an image (pctihj) 5 . The 
Pandya also defeated the people of Kuttanadu 6 . Alumbil Vel, 
perhaps one of the feudatory chiefs of the Cera, was dispossessed 
of his lands. 7 

Nedunjeliyan also conquered Milalaikkurram from Vel Ewi 
and Mutturrukkurram from the Tonmudir Velir 8 . Formerly these 
two kbrrams were divisions in Pudukkottai and Arantangi (Tan- 
jore District) and Tiruvadanai (Ramnad District) Taluks. The 
Maduraikkanci also refers to Nedunjeliyan’s capture of the town 

1. Nakkirar, Agam , 36: 13-22. 

2. Maduraikkanci; 11. 125-129; Agam 175, 209; Puram 19, 26, 76, 371, 372 ; 
Narrinai 387. 

3. The Larger Sinnamanur plates (11. 100-102) state that the Pandya king 
won the victory of Talaiyalanganam against two kings who were his equals, 

4. Puram 17. 

5. Nakkirar, Agam 57 and Tayankannanar, Agam 149. 

6. Maduraikkanci , 1. 105. 

7. Ibid. 1. 345. 

8. Mangudi Marudanar, Puram 24: 18-23. Paranar in Agam 266 refers to 
-the defeat of Ewi, the chieftain of NJdur, by Pasumput Porundalar. It is not clear 

■whether this is also a reference to Nedunjeliyan‘s victory over Evvi. 
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fSaliytir named after the paddy 1 2 and his taking the rich town of 
Muduvellilai.* The king is called the Lord of Korkai and the 
warlord of the southern Paradavar 3 . The Maduraikkanci also con¬ 
tains a full length description of the city of Madurai and of the 
Pandya country under Ne<juhjeliyan’s rule. 

Nedunjeliyan was not only a great conqueror but also a patron 
of the Vedas, Brahmans and Vedic scholars. He helped the per¬ 
formance of Vedic sacrifices 4 . The king was a great patron of poets 
and has been eulogised by many famous poets like Mangudi Maru- 
danar, Nakklrar, Pranar and Kallacjar. Tradition says that Nakkl- 
rar was the head of the third Sangam but the king himself says 5 6 that 
Mangudi Marudan was the leading poet of his court. Both the 
poets have sung quite lengthy poems in paraiseof the king in Pattup - 
paftu*. Most probably the traditional account is also true. Man¬ 
gudi Marudan might have been the leading poet in the early part of 
the king’s reign. Perhaps Nakklrar succeeded to the position after 
Marudan’s death and was the leading poet in the later years of 
the king’s reign. 

Sittiramadattuttunjiya JVanmdran: He has been sung by Sittala 
Sattanar in Puram 59. It is not certain whether he is the same as 
Ilanjeliyan and whether he took the title Nanmaran after ascend¬ 
ing the throne. His name indicates that he died in a Citramadam. 

llauandikaippallittunjiya JVanm&ran : He has been sung by as 
many as five poets 7 , including Nakklrar and Marudan Ilanaganar. 
This king has been praised as well as censured 8 , by the poets. 


1. Lines 87-8. 

2. Lines 119-24. This town is not identifiable. 

3. Maduraikkanci. 11. 138 and 144. 

4. Puram 26:12-15. 

5. Puram 72. 

6. Maduraikkanci by Mangudi Marudan and Nedunalvadai by Nakkirar, 

7. Nakkirar, Puram 56, Marudan Ilanaganar, Puram 55; Avfir Mfilankilar, 
Puram 196; Beri Sattanar, Puram 198 and Karikkannanar of Kavirippumpattinam 
Puram 57. 

8. The king has been censured by Avfir Mfilankilar [Puram 196) and Beri 
Sattanar (Puram 198) for his illiberal!ty. It is not known how far this was justi¬ 
fied. 
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Nakklrar compares the king and his good qualities to the gods like 
Siva, Visnu, Balarama and Muruga. 1 The poet also says that the 
king drank out of gold vessels, wine brought in flasks by the Yavanas^. 

Nakklrar has sung about the victor of Tala iya lan ganam and the 
Pantfya who died in the Havandigaippalli 3 . Marudan Ilanagan. 
the sonofMangudj Marudan, has also sung about the latter 4 . Hence 
Uavandigaippallittunjiya Nanmaran may be assigned to the period 
immediately following that of the victor of Talaiyalanganam. It is 
not known whether he was his son and successor. Marudan Ilanagan 
has sung about Uavandigaippallittunjiya Nanmaran and Kudakarat- 
tut-tunjiya Maran Valudi 5 . Hence both may be assigned to about 
the same period and they may have succeeded to the throne at short 
intervals. Probably Maran Valudi was the later of the twu. Velli- 
yambalattut-tuhjiya Peruvaludi may also be taken to belong to the 
same age since both he 6 and the PandY a who died in the Ilavandi¬ 
gaippalli 7 , have been sung by Karikkannanar of Kavirippum- 
pattinam. 

Ku $ aka ra ttut-tunjiya Maran Valudi: This king has been sung 
by Aivur Mudavanar 8 and Marudan Ilanagan 9 . The latter states 
that the king caused the northern kings ( cc vadapula mannar to 
“fade away 55 or in other words, that he conquered them. 

Veiliyambalattut-tunjiya Peruvaludi : He was a contemporary 
and a fiend of the Cola King Kurappallit-tunjiya Peruntirumava- 
lavan. Karikkannanar of Kavirippumpattinam has sung about 
the two kings as they were seated together. The poet compares 
the Pandya to Visnu and the Cola to Baladeva and says that they 


1. Puram 56: 1-16. The king has also been compared to Vishnu in Puram. 
57, and to Siva in Puram 55 by other poets. 


2. 

Puram 56, 11. 17-20. 

3. 

Puram 

56. 

4. 

Puram 

55. 

5. 

Puram 

52. 

6. 

Puram 

58. 

7. 

Puram 

57. 

8. 

Puram 

57. 

9. 

Pnram 

52. 
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looked like Visnu and Baladeva 1 . While the Cola is referred to as 
the king of Uraiyur, the Pandya is called the king of Kudal 
(Madurai) noted for its Tamil 2 . 

Ugrapperuvaludi who took Kanapper : This Pandya king sub¬ 

dued Vengai Marban, the chieftain of Kanapper 3 (Kalaiyarkoil). 
He has been sung by Auvaiyar 4 and Aiyur Mulankilar 5 . The 
king himself was a poet and composed Agam 26 and JVarrinai 98. 
Auvaiyar has sung about this king on the occasion when he was 
seated together with the Cera King Ma riven ko and the Cola Raja- 
suyam Vetta Perunarkilli. This shows that the three kings were 
contemporaries. Further it also indicates that the three Tami^ 
kings had, friendly relations at that time. Since Beri Sattanar has 
sung about Rajasuyam Vetta Perunarkilli and Havandigaippallittun- 
jiya Nanmafan, Ugrapperuvaludi may also be assigned to the period 
immediately following that of Nedunjeliyan, the victor of Talaiya- 
langanam 6 . 

Karnngai Olval Perumpeyar Valudi : He has been sung by Irum- 
bidarttalaiyar 7 . the uncle of the Cola Karikar-Peruvalattan. Hence 
one may assign this king to about thesame period as the Cola Kari- 
kala or slightly earlier. The poem calls the Pandyas as the Kauri- 
yar, praises the king for his charity and says that the Pandya 
queen was a model of chastity. 

While there are references to many other names of the Pandya 
kings of the Sangam period it is not clear where they could be placed 


1. Pvram 58: 14-17. 

2. Ibid 1. 13 “Tamil Kelu Kudal”. 

3. Puram 21, 367. 

4. Puram 367. 

5. Puram 21. 

6. Ugrapperuvaludi is believed to be the contemporary of Tiruvalluvar, the 
author of Kural. Tradition says that he caused the anthology of the AganQTiuru to be 
made, with the help of Rudrasanmar, the son of Uppudkudi Kilar. He is also con¬ 
sidered to be the last Pandya king of the third Sangam. It is said that the Sangam 
did not continue to function after his time. From the available evidences these 
statements appear to be incorrect. 

7. Puram 3. 
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chronologically. Some of these names may even pertain to 
Pan<jya princes and members of the royal family who did not 
actually reign as kings. 

Pantfyan Arivu^ai JSlambi : Since he has been sung by Pisiran- 
daiyar, the great friend of Kopperuhjdla, both these kings may be 
taken to be contemporaries. Pisirandaiyar advises this Pan^ya king 
on the economy of moderation of taxation 1 . Arivxnjai Nambi is 
also the author of a number of small poems 2 , which indicate his 
wisdom. 

j Bhutappan^iyan who took Ollaiytlr : Little is known about this 
king apart from what one can gather from his own compositions 3 . 
One poem says that he was a loving huband, that his queen was highly 
cultured, that many princes and chieftains were his friends and 
that he placed a high value on friendship 4 . He was a great warrior. 
He conquered Ollaiyur 5 . On his death his queen committed sati. 6 

Aryappaftaikaftanda j\e$unjeliyan : As his name indicates he won 
a victory against an Aryan army. Nothing further is known about 
the Aryans who were defeated by this king. It is believed that the 
tragedy of Kovalan’s death at Madurai occurred in his reign, cau¬ 
sing the king to die of a broken heart. 7 His queen, Kopperundevi, 
did not survive her husband and died immediately afterwards. A 
short poem written by this king 8 9 puts learning above birth and caste. 
His son Seliyan, also caUed Verriver-Celiyan or Ilanjeliyan, was 
the viceroy of Korkai which was the chief Pan<Jya sea-port as well 
as a secondary capital. 

llamperuvaludi who died in the Sea : He was the author of Pari- 
pddal 15 and Pur am 182®. Hence he may be assigned to about the 


1. Puram 184. 

2. Puram 188, Agam 28, Kuruntogai 230 and Narrinai 15. 

3. Puram 71, Agam 25. 

4. Puram 71. His friends were Maran of Maiyal, on the banks of the 
’Vaigai, Aadai of Eyil, Anduvan Sattan, Adan Alisi and Iyakkan. 

5. Oliyamangalam in Pudukkottai. 

6. Puram 246, 247. 

7. Silappadikaram epilogue to Canto II. 

8. Puram 183. 

9. Narrinai 55 and 56 are written by a Peruvaludi. It is not known whether 
he is the same as llamperuvaludi. 
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4th-5th century A.D., the age of Paripatfal. The Put am poem begin¬ 
ning “ Undalamma 55 shows the great wisdom of this king. Pari - 
j)adal 15 is in honour of Visnu and describes the Tirumaliruhjolai 
hill near Madurai. The poem shows that the king was a devout 
Vaisnava. 

Nalvaludi: Nalvaludi, the author of Paripadal 12, may also be 
assigned to the age of the Paripadal. The poem is in praise of 
river Vaigai. 

The other Pan<Jyas whose names occur in the Sangam works 
are Nambi Netfunjeliyan 1 , An<Jar Magan Kuruvaludi 2 , Malai 
Maran 3 3 and Mar an Valudi 4 . 

C. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS OF THE SANGAM 

AGE 

1. Government 

While monarchy was the form of government, the Pan^ya king 
was far from being an irresponsible autocrat. He was guided by 
the principles laid down in the Dkarma Sastras 5 6 , and listened to the 
advice of his wise ministers and poets. There is a reference to a 
Narperunkulu* , in the Maduraikkanci. The commentator takes this 
to be a reference to the Aimperunkulu which is generally taken to 
mean a council of five ministers. He says that since kdvidis or 
ministers had already been mentioned earlier in the poem 7 , only 
the other four members of the Aimperunkulu were being referred to 
here by the poet as the Ntilperunkulu. It is not clear whether this 
is the correct interpretation of the term or whether the term refers 
to a body distinct from the Aimperunkulu which was commonly asso¬ 
ciated with the government in the ancient Tamil kingdoms. The 


1. Pur am. 239. 

2. Author of Puram 345, A gam 228 and Kuruntogai 345. 

3. Author of Kuruntogai 245. 

4. Author of Narrinai 97 and 301. 

5. Maduralkkanci II. 191-92. 

6. Ibid 11. 507-10. 

7. Ibid 11. 493-99. 
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kavidis appear to be ministers in charge of accounts. Th e 
ffladitraikkanci mentions that the king’s ministers lived in large and 
luxurious mansions 1 and that they were watchful of the cause of 
rectitude. Brahmans often acted as mediators and ambassadors 
and were sent on missions from one royal court to another 2 . 

In the king’s court of justice equity 3 was dealt out impartially 
as though weighed with a pair of scales. The Avaiyattar or assembly 
called parties to dispute and decided after full enquiry. An instance 
of this kind is mentioned by Maduraittamilakkuttan Kaduvan 
Mallanar 4 . The poets also often advised the king to rule justly and 
impartially. One poet stresses the need for impartiality in the 
king’s justice and for valour, grace and liberality in his conduct. 5 
Another poet contrasts the good effects of moderate taxation with 
disadvantages of heavy exactions. 6 

In administratinon the lot system seems to have been in vogue 
for certain purposes, as may be inferred from a poem which refers 
to picking out dials or cadjan leaves from a pot and taking oaths 
thereon 7 . 


2. Madurai City in the Sangam Age 

A careful examination of the available descriptions of Madurai 
in the various Tamil works of the Sangam period shows that the city 
of Madurai was well planned and built according to the principles ~ 
of town planning laid down in the $>llpa Sastras 8 . 


1. Ibid 11. 18-20, 493*502. They adjudged between right and wrong and 
saw to it that the king did not err into wrong judgments and that dharma was pro¬ 
tected and good will was encouraged and that no fault ever came their way and 
t hus gained for themselves widespread fame. 

2. Pur am 305. 

3. Ibid 11. 489-92. 

4. Agam 256. 

5. Puram 55. 

6. Puram 184. 

7. Agam 77. 

8. Nedunalvddai, 11. 72-79, Maduraikkdnci , 11. 646-47. 
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Besides many stray references in numerous Sangam works, pic. 
turesque and detailed descriptions of the city of Madurai are given 
in the Maduraikkanci and Nedunalvadai, both of which may be 
assigned about the 2nd-3rd c. A,D. 

The Maduraikkanci , the longest poem in the Pattuppattu collec. 
tion, contains a graphic pen picture, covering 370 lines of Madurai 
city in the early centuries of the Christian era. 1 Mangu^i Maru- 
danar, the author of this poem, states that the city of Madurai stood 
in the centre of the flourishing Pan<Jya country which had as many 
as five different natural regions (tin a is). According to this poem 
Madurai was a large and beautiful city with a palace, a number of 
temples, two large crowded bazaars, and many well-laid streets 
with lofty mansions. The king’s courts of justice are also des¬ 
cribed 2 . The city was surrounded by a deep moat and lofty city 
walls pierced by huge gates with towers over them. The Vaigai 
skirted the city walls and formed a natural defence on one side. 

Approaching the city from the Vaigai side, the poet describes 
the various defence works and fortifications surrounding the city. 
Among the numerous groves and orchards along the banks of the 
Vaigai lived the Perumpanar, a class of panegyrists or minstrels 3 * 
Madurai was surrounded by a deep moat 4 and a high rampart 5 . 
The strong and ancient city gateways had high towers and doorways 
with guardian deities 6 . The heavy doors were blackened by fre¬ 
quent applications of oil 7 . The streets were long and <£ broad as a 
river 8 ”, The houses on either side were well planned and built 


1. Maduraikkanci , 11. 331-669. 

2. Ibid, 11. 489-92. 

3. Ibid 11.331-42. 

4. Ibid 1.351. 

5. Ibid 1.352. 

6. Ibid 11. 353, 355. 

7. Ibid, 1.354, It was an ancient belief that guardian deities resided in door¬ 
ways. A figure of Gajalak§mi was generally carved on the lintels. Oil (ney) and 
white mustard (, aiyavi ) were applied to doorways perhaps as an offering to the guar¬ 
dian deity. Nedunabadai , 11.85-36; Narrinai 370: 3-4; Tirumurugarruppadai . 1.228? 
Manimekalai , 3: 134 (Perhpas this application of oil also acted as a preservative of 
wood). 

8. Maduraikkanci 11. 359; Nedunabodai , 1.29. 
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This may mean either that there were different types of houses for 
different classes of people as prescribed in the Sastras, or as Naccinark_ 
kiniyar, the commentator, says, that the houses were well buil^ 
with many different parts such as manidpam^ hall, kitchen, manai and 
so on, which were essential parts of an Indian house. The houses had 
many windows 1 2 , and were well ventilated. There were residences 
for men belonging to different religious orders, both Hindu and also 
probably non-Hindu orders as well 3 . There were mansions of the 
officers of the State and leading merchants 3 . Different localities 
were assigned to different professions and craftsmen who crowded 
the streets with their wares 4 . 

The streets were always busy and full. The singing crowds 
speaking in different languages and the sound of the musical instru¬ 
ments and beating of drums rent the air. The two big bazaars 5 
were decorated with many kinds of flags such as those hoisted on 
the occasion of temple festivals, the flags captured in battle as 
trophies, the pennants flying over liquor and other shops. 

The normal traffic of the streets had to be suspended on the oc^ 
casions when the king’s forces, elephants, war chariots, cavalry and 
drunken soldiers appeared in the streets and had to be given way 6 .. 
Pedlars and petty traders plied a brisk trade in the shade of the lofty 
mansions 7 . 

In the evenings the sound of the panai drum 8 invited the people 
of the country to the festivals being celebrated. Rich nobles attend¬ 
ed by footmen rode or drove along the streets. 9 The ladies of the 
houses moved to the high terraces to enjoy the cool air of the nighty 
In the evenings temple processions passed through the streets. 

1. Aladuraikk^nci 11. 357-358. 

2. Ibid. 11.467,474,487. 

3. Ibid. 11. 493-506. 

4. Ibid. 11.511-522. 

5. Ibid. 11.365-73; Agam 93. 9-10; 149. 

6. Maduraikkanci. 11 - 380-393. 

7. Ibid. 11.405-406. 

8. A kind of drum used in the marudam region. 

9. Maduraikkanci. 11. 431-42. 
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Drunken warriors with many scars and wounds roamed about 
the streets. As midnight approached the sound of the conches and 
drums ceased, shops were closed, blinds were let down and the 
citizens prepared themselves to rest 1 . While the city slept the burg¬ 
lars were awake and the poet describes in detail their dress and 
their mode of operation. 2 But the burglars were foiled very often 
owing to the alertness of the night watch who went on their rounds 
unmindful even of the heavy rains and storms that may blow 3 . 

Elephants and other wild animals kept in the royal mews dis¬ 
turbed the stillness of the early morning with their roar. 4 

The Maduraikkanci thus gives an account of a day in the 
ancient city of Madurai and Nakkirar in JVe<}unalva(}ai gives a vivid 
description of the palace. 

Learned silpis designed and constructed the palace strictly ac¬ 
cording to the rules of the Silpa Sdstras. They began the construc¬ 
tion of the palace at an auspicious hour on a day in the Citrai month. 
The architectural experts stretched a thin thread, marked the direc¬ 
tions of the compass, located correctly the gods of the various direc¬ 
tions, and set out the plan of a house fit for famous kings. 5 

The lofty gateways of the palace looked like a tunnel through 
a mountain and were high enough to allow the State elephant to 
enter with the royal standard carried erect on its back. 6 The strong 
doors were smooth and well fitted. On the lintel of the doorway 
was carved the figure of Gajalaksmi with lotus flowers and flanked 
by elephants on both sides. 7 

The courtyard of the palace was strewn with sand. Here 
sported the musk deer and swan. Horses in the stables were rest¬ 
less. There were makara mouthed drain pipes to carry off rain 
water from the terraces 8 . 


1. 

Ibid. 

11.621-33. 

2. 

Ibid. 

11. 634-45. 

3. 

Ibid. 

11. 645-53. 

4. 

Maduraikkanci 11. 676-77. 

5. 

Jsfedunalvadai 11. 72-79. 

6. 

Ibid. 

11. 87-88. 

7. 

Ibid. 

CO 

t 

3 

8. 

Ibid 

11. 95-97. 
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In the inner apartment with many strong, round and black 
pillars the well-plastered walls were decorated with mural paint¬ 
ings of flowers and other ornamental designs. 1 In the royal bed 
-chamber was a finely wrought ivory cot well curtained, painted, 
ornamented and cushioned. 2 

The different well-guarded apartments of the palace were 
lighted up with lamps held by Vilakkup p&vais of Yavana crafts¬ 
manship 3 . Flags were flying in many parts of the palace. 

3. SOCIAL LIFE 

(i) Castes and Communities 

Madurai, the capital of the Pantfyas, was from early times a well- 
organised city. The San gam literature gives a fairly complete and 
true picture of the social and economic life of the age. Most of the 
people were organised into occupational groups. Mangudi Maru- 
danar says 4 that there were only four castes, viz, tutfiyan, panan 
paraiyan and ka<famban and only one God worthy of being worshipped 
by having paddy strewn before him, viz, the hero-stone erected in 
memory of the brave warrior who fell in battle. His statement 
shows the great antiquity of these castes. 

The standard of living had reached a high degree of refine¬ 
ment in great cities like Madurai. The Maduraikkdnci says that 
people who crowded the bazaars and streets spoke in different langu¬ 
ages 5 thus indicating that many nationalities and communities 
were in the city. 

Many classes of artisans and craftsmen lived therein. There 
were the workers on shells, chanks and pearls, goldsmiths, bullion 
merchants, clothiers, dealers in perfumes and flowers, and pain¬ 
ters and artists. 6 


1. Ibid 11. 110-113. 

2. Ibid. 11. 115-135, 157-163. 

3. Ibid 11. 101-105. 

4. Pur am 335. 

5. Maduraikkdnci , 11. 359-60. 

6. Ibid, 11. 511-18. 
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The Perumpanar, a class of panegyrists, lived on the outskirts 
of the metropolis, Madurai, along the groves of the Vaigai banks. 1 
The Malavas 2 and Maravas 3 from among whom the warriors were 
recruited, also resided in the city. Nakkirar refers to the presence 
of Mleccas and Yavanas also. 4 

The poet says that long before dawn one could hear the Brah¬ 
mans reciting the Vedas. 5 From one Pur am poem sung by Auvai- 
yar in praise of the three monarchs of Tamil land, it appears that 
it was the custom forkings to give Brahmans presents of flowers and 
•gold with oblations of water. 6 

Being the Capital city of the Pandyas, members of the infantry, 
cavalry, and the elephant corps were frequently in the city and their 
constant movements added to the bustle of the city life. 7 

(ii) Dress and Ornaments 

The Tamils, men and women, were fond of bedecking themselves 
-with flowers and ornaments of various kinds and the extent Sangam 
works give details about the mode ,of dress and the kinds of orna¬ 
ments worn by the ancient Tamils of the Madurai country. 

The Neftmalvadai describes the simple manner in which the 
Pandya queen dressed herself when she was alone and separated 
from the king who had gone to fight. 8 She wore only the mangala- 
ndn instead of numerous pearl garlands. In place of the big 
mdkarakkulai she had on her ears the small vayurai . She wore bangles 
made out of the valampuri chank and the kdppun&n, perhaps as a 
talisman for protection, instead of the gold to$i on her arms. She 
put on the vilakkam which was a kind of finger ring bent in the 


1. Ibid, 11. 332-342. 

2. Ibid, 1. 395. 

3. Ibid, 11. 590-599, 725-726. 

4. jVedunalvadai, 11. 31-5. 

5. Maduraikkanci, 11. 654-66. 

6. Puram 367: 3-9. 

7. Maduraikkanci, 11.376-394. 

3. Nedunalvadai, 11. 136-147, 151. 
4 
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shape of the open-mouth of the v&lai fish 1 . She was clad in a simple 
cotton dress instead of richly embroidered ones. Her feet were 
bare of ornaments and were not decorated with the perfumed 
red cotton pastes. 

The good taste and refinement of the period are reflected in 
the dress of the richer classes. The Madwraikk&nci describing the 
noblemen of the city, says that they were clad in embroidered red 
silk dresses with flowing upper garments. Their swords decorated 
with gold work, hung by their sides. They wore flower garlands 
and on their legs, the warrior’s anklets. 2 The king’s generals wore 
pearl and flower garlands and sandal paste on their chests, gem- 
set gold rings, the to<J,i or viravalai, and well-starched fine dresses over 
Which they wore the appropriate ornaments also. 3 The Maduraik - 
kQnci curiously also gives a detailed sketch of the dark dresses and 
concealed weapons worn by burglars. 4 Drunken mleccas are also 
not forgotten as the JVe4imalv&4ai describes them roaming about 
the streets with their dress hanging loose on the backand front. 5 

Fine cotton dresses 6 , well starched 7 were greatly used. The 
men wore a vastra and a flowing upper garment. Often the dresses 
of the richer classes seem to have been of a very fine texture and 
richly embroidered. Some sort of turban or head-dress seems to 
have been in vogue. 8 Flowers were worn by men and women on 
their hair and head-dresses. 9 Flower circlets for the head were com¬ 
monly used by men. These were worn by warriors also when going to 
battle. The hair was often worn in five plaits by women. 10 


1. Ibid. 11. 143-4. 

2. Maduraikkanci, 11. 431-43. 

3. Ibid, 11. 715-26. The iodi was a bangle-like ornament worn on she arm 
near the shoulders. 

4. Ibid, 1. 634-42. 

5. JVedunalvadai , 11. 31-5. 

6. Maduraikkanci, 11. 554, 721-22. JVedunalvadai, 11. 145-46. 

7. Maduraikkanci, 11. 721-22; JVedunalvadai, 1. 134, Kuruntogai, 330; 1-3; Agam 
387; 6-7. 

8. Maduraikkanci , 1. 494. 

9. Ibid, 11. 561-62. 

10. Maduraikkanci, 11. 139-140. 
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Tolvalai or to$i in the shape of a ring or circle was worn on the 
shoulder 1 2 . The vandigai or kaivandi 2 was worn on the arm above 
the elbow. Chank bangles and especially of the valampuri chank 
were used. 3 

The chest and shoulders were ornamented with decorative 
designs made of perfumed paste and sandalwood paste. 4 The red 
cotton paste 5 was also used for decorating the body. Pearl and. 
flower garlands as well as gold chains 6 7 8 were worn. 

The legs were adorned with many kinds of anklets such as gold 
Hlambus 7 With pearls inside them. The men wore the kalal . 3 . 

(ui) Arts and Crafts 

Arts and crafts had reached a high degree of perfection and. 
there are references to different classes of artisans and skilled workers 
living in the Madurai city. Some of the poets of Madurai were 
also artisans. Skilled craftsmen in gold produced fine gold orna¬ 
ments. As chank bangles were popular the chank-cutting industry 
was an important one. There are numerous references to the cut. 
ting of chank bangles with the help of peculiar saws. 9 AvaidikJS rah. 
mans whose occupation was chank cutting are also referred to. 10 
Along the gulf of Mannar diving for chanks and pearls was carried 
on on a large scale. One poet refers to the Seri of the chank divers 
at Korkai. 11 Big chanks were used for blowing during warfare 12 , 
during festivals or such other occasions. 

1. Ibid, 11. 597, 712. 

2. Ibid, I. 415. 

3. J\'edunalvadai, 11. 141-142. 

4. Maduraikkanci , 11. 415, 493. 

5. Kedunalvadai , 1. 151. 

6. Maduraikkanci , 11. 569, 680-81; Nedunalvadai , 11. 136-37. 

7. Maduraikkanci , 11. 443-44. 

8. Ibid, 11. 395-96. 

9. Maduraikkanci , 1. 316; Kuruntogai 365; 1; Aingurunuru 194: 1. 

10. Agam 24. 

11. Maduraikkanci 11. 136-8. 

12. Ibid, 11. 182-5. ^vj-i 
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The artisans made articles of a highly decorative and artistic 
kind, like the lotus ornaments of the driver’s seat on chariots. These 
ornaments were known as kogunji or ko^inji. 1 Chariots with beauti¬ 
ful ivory inlay work are referred to. 8 Statues and images of gold 
and other metals were of fine workmanship. 3 The blacksmiths 
turned out the requirements of the army such as armour 4 , weapons 
of offence and defence, as well as articles for domestic use such as 
lamps. 5 

There was a healthy rivalry among craftsmen and each one tried 
do do one better than his companions. An instance of this is given 
in Ne^malv&dai which refers to the making of a cot for the bed cham¬ 
ber of the Pan^ya queen. The cot was finely wrought in ivory, 
well ornamented, curtained with painted cloth and cushioned. 6 
Doorways of palaces and houses which were decorated with Gaja_ 
daks mi panels 7 gave further scope to display the artistry of crafts¬ 
men. 

Painting also reached a high degree of perfection. Walls were 
covered with decorative floral and abstract designs in various col¬ 
ours. 8 Poets speak highly of the skill of painters. It is stated that 
the two big bazaars of the Madurai city looked as picturesque as a 
painting. 9 Many painters lived in the city of Madurai. The 
artists understood their subjects so well that they were able to give 
expression in their paintings even to subtle and hidden character¬ 
istics. 10 Stucco work 11 and stucco images and statues 12 were 
erected on walls. 


1. Pur am 77: 5, 368: 4; Maduraikkdfici, L 752. 

2. Kuruntogai 189. 

3. Agam 392; Maduraikkdnd U. 410-12. 

4. Maduraikkdnd, 1. 740. 

5. Ne~$unalva~4ai, 1. 42* 

6. Ne($unalvd4ai, 11. 115-135; 157-163. 

7. jV edunalvadai, 11. 81-85; Kalittogai 44: 5-7. 

8. Maduraikkanci, 1. 485; Nedunalvadai, 11. 112-113. 

9. Maduraikkdnd, 1. 365. 

10. Ibid, 11. 516-18. 

11. Nedunalvadai , 1. 110. 

12. Agam 157, 369; Maduraikkanci 11. 723-24. 
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4. LEARNING AND LITERATURE 

(i) Literary Conventions 

The ancient Tamils had divided Tamilagam into five naturaj 
regions or tinais called Kurinji or the hilly country, Palai or the dry" 
waterless region, MuUai or the wooded land between the highlands 
and the lowlands, Marudam or the lower courses of rivers, and Pleydal 9 
the littoral tract, which skirts the sea. With the geographical differ¬ 
ences as a basis, the ancient Tamils evolved a set of literary conven¬ 
tions regarding these tinais . These conventions specified the fauna 
and flora, produce, mode of occupation and industries, type of people, 
conditions of life, war and marriage and the deities and the kind of 
poetry to be sung respectively regarding these five natural regions. 

The Pandya dynasty ruled in what may be termed the Madurai 
country which covers a fair proportion ol all the five kinds of regions 
or tinais. Of the five tinais, by far the most important is the marudam 
or river valley region. Riverine areas have made significant contri¬ 
butions towards the progress of human culture and civilization in 
many parts of the world. The Pandya country was no exception.. 
Madurai is situated in the heart of the marudam region in the Pandya 
country. In fact, to the commoner Madurai is better known as. 
Marudai. Madurai was ideally suited to become the cultural centre 
as well as the capital of the ancient kingdom. 

The literary conventions relating to the marudam region are 
enumerated in the Poruladikaram of the Tolkappiyam . Some of these 
are that the fields and the tract surrounding them were called maru ~ 
dam and the crops grown were red rice and white rice. The buffalo 
and the beaver, marudam {Terminalia alata), and kaiici and the vanjz 
creeper, the duck, the water-fowl, the swan and the nightingale, 
and the lotus and the red water-lily were the characteristic fauna 
and flora. Rivers, wells and ponds abounded in the region. The 
occupation of the people was paddy cultivation and their favourite 
pastime was bull-racing. The chief of the marudam region was known 
by the terms Hran and magilnan. The ulavar were the cultivators of 
the region. The veil alar were the tribesmen. 

The formal type of karpu marriage was prescribed for the maru¬ 
dam. The themes for marudam poetry were karpu type of marriage, 
post-nuptial love and trouble from courtesans. 
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The deity pertaining to the mirudam was “the cloud-compeller, 
He who breaks with his thunderbolt the rain-bearing clouds”: Pon- 
gal or rice cooked with pulses was'the favourite offering to this deity. 
The Po igaj, feast in the month of Jai is the harvest festival and is 
still one of the chief festivals observed in the Tamil country. 

Since the ulinai creeper was worn during military operations 
the type of warfare in the marudam region was called Ulinai - 1 

(ii) Poets of the Sangam Period 

The available Sangam works are all in verse. About 450 names 
of poets of the period are known and of these nearly 100 are definitely 
known to have belonged to Madurai or the Pandya country 2 . Fur- 


1. P.T. Srinivasa Iyengar. History oj the Tamils , p. 81. 

2. List oj Madurai Poets :—Madurai AJakkar JnaJar Maganar Mallan^r, 
Madurai Aruvai Vanigan IJavettanar, Madurai Asiriyar K6<Jan Korranar, 
Madurai Ilankannik Kousikanar, Madurai Ilan Kousikanar, Madurai Ilam PaJa- 
siriyan sendan, Madurai Olaikkadaikkannampuguntarayattanar, Madurai Olaik- 
kadaiyattar Naivellaiyar, Maduraikkatjaiyattar Magan VeniJaganar, Maduraik- 
kaijakkayanar, Maduraik Ka#darattattanar, Maduraikkaflnattanar, Madurik- 
kavuniyan Pudattangr, Maduraikkallirkkadaiyattan Vetjijaganar, Maduraikka 
makkani Nappalattanjjr, Madurai Karulaviyan Kfittanar, Maduraik Kwfttanar, 
Maduraikulavanigan Sattanar, Maduraikkollan Pull an, Maduraikkollan Vennaga- 
nar, Maduraiccullam P6danar, Maduraittattan Kan^anar, Ma(JuraittamiJak 
kfittan Nagan Devanar, Madura it Tamil akkuttanar, Ma<JuraippadaImanga 
Manniyar, Maduralppalasiriyar Sendan Korranar, Maduraippalasiriyar 
Nappanan^r, Madura ippallasiriyar Narramanar, MaduraippQdan Kannanar, 
Maduraippfidan Ilanaganar, MadurppQvan<J a Nagan Vettanar, Maduraippcr- 
unkollan, Maduraip Perumarudanar, Madura ip Perumarudijanaganar, Maduraip 
Pottangr, Madurai Marudankilar Maganar §okuttanar, Madurai Marudankilar 
Maganar Perunkanijanar, Madurl Marudankilar Magan I Jam Pgttan, Madurai 
Velasan, Ijandevanar, Iraiyanar, Ilattuppfjdan Devanar, Sittalai Sattanar, Sen- 
kannanar, Sondampfidanar, Nakkirar, Kamakkani Nappasalaiyar, Nallanduva- 
n a r J Nalvelliyar, Maduraip Peralavayar, Marudan Ilanaganar, 

List oj Poets of the P&ndya Country :-Agamban Maladanar, AlJur Nanmullaiyar, 
AlambSri Sattanjjr, Iraniyamuttattup Perunkunrurpperun Kousikanar, Okkur. 
masattanar, Okkfjrmasattiar, Kaijuvan IJamannanar, Katjuvan Mallanar, Kani- 
yan Pfinkun rarar Kannanar, Kadakkajmanar, Kapilar, Karumpiljaippudanar, 
Kiljimangalakilar, Killimangalankilar Maganar Sokovanar, Kurukudi Marudan^r, 
Kodimangalattu Vaduli Narcendanar, KSftiyur Nallandaiyar, Konattu Eliccalfir 
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ther about 20 names of Pandya kings and princes occur in the San¬ 
gam works and of these more than ten were poets. 1 

The Muse of poetry seems to have inspired its votaries without 
any distinctions of caste or creed. The poets hailed from all classes 
and communities of both vaidika and avaidika creeds. Thus there 
were poems composed not only by kings and princes but also by 
blacksmiths. 

A large number of the poets were Brahmans 2 . Many poets 
seem to have been teachers as some of their names would reveal 3 
The epithet “Palasiriyar” probably indicates that the poet was a 
teacher for young children. Madurai Eluttalanar and Madurai 
Eluttalanar Sendan Pudianar were probably writers. A Pan<jya 


Madalan Maduraikkumaranjjr, Tangal Attireyan £>enkanrjangir, Tengal Porkollan 
Ve^naganar PiSirandaiyar,Podumbil KiJar, Podumbil Kijar MaganarVenkanniyaA 
Podumbit Pullalan Kanniyar, Marungurkiljir Perunkannanar, Marungurppatpnat 
tnccendan Kumaranar, Marungfjruppakai Sattan-Pfjdanar, Marokkattukkamek- 
keiji Nappalattanar, Marokkattu Nappasalaiyar, M6sikkannattanar,Mosikkiranar # 
Mosik Korranar, Mosikkaraiyanar, Mbsi Sattanar, Viricciyur Nannaganar 
Virrurru Mudeyinanar, VirrQrru Vannakkan Dattan§r, (Podumbil Ki]a n > Ven- 
kannanar, Velli Vidiyar, Vembarrurkkannankuttanar, Vembarrurkkumaranar. 

1. Ollaiyur tanda Bh{jtap-Pandyan— Puram 71, Agam 25. Katjalui? mainda 

Ilamperuvaludi— Puram 182, Paripafial 15. Peru Valudi— •JVarrinai 55, 56. 

jy ryappa<Jaikadanda Nedunjeiiyan-Pz/rtfm 183. Nedunjejiyan, the victor of Talai- 
yalanganam— Puram 72. Ugrapperuvaludi— JVarrinai 98, Agam 26, Tiruvalluva- 
malai Maran Valudi— Pfatrani 97, 301. Arivudai Nambi Kuruntogai 230, Narrinai 
15 Agam 373, Puram 188. Pannadu tanda Pandyan— Kuruntogai 270. Malai Maran 
'—Kuruntogai 245. Antfar Makan Kuruvaludi -Kuruntogai 345, Agam 150, 228, 
Puram '346. Mai valudi -Paripadal 12. Mudattiarumaran— Nafrinai 105 and 228, 
Perun. goppesdu, the queen of Ollaiyur tanda Bhuttap Pandyan —Puram 246. 

2. Maduraikkavuniyan Pu dattanar, Madurai IJankousikanar, Madurai Ilan 
Kaniiikkousikanar, Kadurai Vejasan, Nakkirar, Kapilar, Kodi Mangalattuvaduji 
Narcendanar, Tangal Attireyan Senkannanar, Iraniyamuttattup Perunkunrurp 
Perum Kousikanar, Konattu Ericcalr Madalan Maduraikkumaranar. 

3. Madurai Ijampalasiriyar gendan Kuttan, Madurai Ijampalasiriyan gen- 
dan Korranar, Madurai Asiriyar Kodan Korranar, Madurai Palasiriyar Narru- 
manar, Madurai Asiriyar Nallanduvanar, Maduraikkanakkayanar, Madurai 11am 
palasiriyar Sendan, Maduraip Palasiriyar Nappalanar, Maduraip Palasiriyar 
Narramanar. 
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general named Pan<Jyan Enadi Ne<Junkannanar was also a poe*.. 
A large number of scholars were Veil aids 1 . 

Quite a number of Vaisyas, merchants, artisans and craftsmen 
have also proved themselves to be composers of verses, for instance 
there were poets who were cloth dealers 2 , dealers in palm leaf pro* 
ducts, 3 goldsmiths 4 , gold testers 5 , blacksmiths 6 and grain merchants. 7 

Again, a number of poets appear to have been connected with 
the performance of various types of religious dances 8 . 

Many women including a queen also found a place among the 
galaxy of poets. 9 

Poets jrom Madurai : Among the poets hailing from Madurai 
the most important and celebrated names are those of Madurai 
Kanakkayanar and his son Nakkjrar, Iraiyanar, Slttalaf Sattanar* 
Kulavanigan Sattanar, Mangudi Marudanar and Marudan Ilanaga 
nar. The chief among the poets of the Pandya country were Kpilar ? 
Pisirandaiyar and Vellividiyar. 

Maduraikkanakkayariar: He was the father of the great poet 
Nakkirar and the grand father of Kiran Korranar. He has composed 


1. Mangutfi Marudan, Marudan Ilanagan, Madurai Marudankilar Maganar 
Sokuttanjir, Madurai Marudankilar Maganar Perunkannanar, Madurai Maru¬ 
dankilar Magan I]am Pottan, Killimangalan Kijar, Killimangalan Kijar ^oko- 
vanar, Podumbil Kilar, Podumbil Kijar Maganar, Venkanniyar, Marungurkilar 
Perunkannanar, Podumbil Kijar Venkannanar, 

2. Madurai Aruvai Vanigan Ijaveftanar, 

3. Madurai Olaikka<Jaik Kannampugudarayattanar; Madurai Olaikka<Jai^ 
yattar Nalvellaiyar. 

4. Maduraikkollan Vennaganar, Tangal Porkollan Vennanaganar, 

5. Viriurru Vanakkan Tattanar. 

6. Maduraikkollan Pullan, Maduraipperun Kollan. 

7. Maduraippan<Javanigan Ilandevanar, ^Maduraikk-QIavanigan §attana r 

8. Maduraikk{jttanar, Maduraikkarulaviyankuttanar, Maduraittamilakkut- 
tanar, MaduraittamiJakkQttan Nagan Devanar, Vembarrurk Kannan Kuttanar, 
Ka<Juvan Ilamallanar. 

9. BhQtappan<Jyan Devi Perungoppendu, Maduraikkamakkani NappaSalaivar, 
Nalvelliyar, AJlur Nanmullaiyar, Okkur Masattiyar,' Podumbil Pullalankanniyar, 
Maroakattu Nappasalaiyar, Vellividiyar. 
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five poems in Agam, Pfarrinai and Pur am. He has sung about Pasum- 
put Pandyan as well as the Gera and the Cola in Agam .338. Kanak- 
kayan means “teacher* 5 . From Kuruntogai 304 where the poet’s 
name is given as Kanakkayan Tattanar, his name appears to be 
Tattan. In one of his poems he states that elephants from Venkatam 
hills were brought as tribute to the Pandya king 1 and that Korkal 
was famed for its pearls 2 . 

Nakklrar : One of the most pre-eminent and erudite of the 
celebrities who belonged to the so-called third Sangam at Madurai' 
was Nakklrar. Tradition says that he was the head of the third 
Sangam. But from the poem of the victor of Talaiyalanganam 3 4 
it is learnt that the leading poet of his court was Mangudi Marudan. 
Considering that this poem was composed just before the battle of 
Talaiyalanganam which was fought when the king was yet a mere 
youth ? one may not be far wrong if it is assumed that Mangudi Maru¬ 
dan was the leading poet in the earlier years of the king’s reign 
and that after his death Nakklrar might have taken his place in the 
later years of the king’s reign. 

Nakklrar has written about 37 poems among the Sangam works. 
In the Pattuppatfu or the Ten Idylls he is the author of Tirumurugar - 
tuppaiafi and Nedunalvddai. The JVetfunaluadai was sung in honour 
of the victor of Talaiyalanganam. The poem gives graphic descrip¬ 
tions of the country and the people in the rainy season. His 
description of the Pandya palace in the evening in the rainy season 
is very picturesque and his reference to the queen who is feeling 
lonely while the king is away at the front busy inspecting his troops 
and arms unmindful of the inclement weather at dead of nights 
is very vivid. The Tirumurugarruppadai is a guide to the chief shrines 
of God Muruga. Nakklrar describes the six places sacred to Muruga, 
viz. Tirupparankunram, Tirucclralaivai (Tiruccendur), Tiruva- 
vinankudi (Palani), Tiruveraham, Kunrut6ra<jal and Palamudir- 
solai (Tirumalirun jolai). 


1. Agam 27. 

2. J\farrinai 23. 

3. Pur am 72. 

4. Some scholars hold that this poem was composed by a later poet Nakkira r 
who lived in sbout 850 A.D.; S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Ilakkiya Dip am, p. 13 ff. 
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Like his father, Nakkirar has also praised the three kings of the 
Tamil country in a poem 1 2 . He has sung about Pasumput Pandyan 
as well as the two Pan<Jyas who were his contemporaries, viz., the 
victor of Talaiyalanganam and Lavandigaippallittunjiya Nan- 
maran. The battle of Talaiyalanganam has been described in 
detail by the poet. 8 In his poems a number of chiefs and chieftains 
are mentioned. 3 He also praises the poet Kapilar in an Agam ode 4 . 
He compares Ilavandigaippallittunjiya Nanmaran and his qualities 
to the different gods like Siva, Baladeva,Visnu, Muruga, Yama and 
so on. 5 One finds that it was the fashion for many of the poets of 
Nakkirar’s generation to compare their royal patrons and their 
qualities to the gods 6 . This is probably an indication of the transi¬ 
tion from the simple life close to Nature led during the early Sangam 
period to the life full .of religious fervour led by the Tamils from about 
the 4th-5th c. A.D. onwards. 


Nakkirar’s poems contain a fund of information about the topo¬ 
graphy and the economic and social conditions of his times. One 
of the earliest references to the term Tamilagam is found in Nakktrar’s 
poems 7 . He says that Ku<jal (Madurai) was a city full of mansions. 8 
He refers to the Vaigai and the Tirumarudanturai 9 . Marungai 
or Marungtir which he mentions was also a flourishing town in the 
Pandya country 10 . 


1. Maduraikkanakkayanar> Agam 338: Nakkirar, Agam 93. 

2. Agam 36. 

3. Nakklrar refers to Palaiyan Maran (Agam 346), Pari of Parambu (Agam 
78),Vanan of Sirukudi (Narrinai 340), Talumban of Unfir (Agam 227), Ewi of Vaip- 
pur (Agam 126), the Vadugar chieftain Erumai (Agam 253), Musundai of Vembi 
{Agam 249) and Tiraiyan of Pavattiri (Agam 340). 

4. Agam 78. 

5. Pur am 56. 

6. Marudan Ilanjjgan, Pur am 55; Kavirippumpattinattu Karikkannanat, 
-Puram 57, 58. 

7. Agam 227. 

8. Tirumurugdrruppadai , 11. 70-71; Agam 346. 

9. Agam 36. 

10. Narrinai 358; Agam 227. 
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Nakkirar gives graphic pen sketches of the life of the Payadavar 
and Panas and Ulavar 1 . His description of the Kdrttigai festival 
is very interesting 2 3 . He says that during the Kdrttigai asterism in 
the month of Kdrttigai , it was the custom for the new daughter-in- 
law of the house to boil in milk beaten rice from the new kdr harvest 
and to offer it to God. The houses and streets were lit up with lamps 
to celebrate the festival. 

The poet refers to the Vadavar and Yavanar* The white stone 
brought by the Vadavar from the north was used for grinding the 
paste from sandalwood brought from the Western mountains, i.e., 
Podiyil 4 . A statue {vilakkuppdvai) of Yavana workmanship is also 
mentioned 5 . 

Astronomical phenomena are referred to by Nakkirar. He 
says that eri kulamin and tal were different kinds of meteorites and that 
if they appear and blaze away in the heavens they bring drought, 
famine and misfortune to the world 6 . 

In a famous Put am poem he seems to reflect modern social¬ 
istic ideas when he says that the quantity of food and clothing are 
the same for everybody, viz ., ££ unbadu riali uduppauai irantfe 7 8 ’\ 

Madurai Marudam llanagar: He was the son of Mangudi Maru- 
dan, the celebrated court poet of the victor of Talaiyalanganam 
Since his father was called Mangudi Kilar, Ilanagan was perhpas* 
a Vellala. He belongs to the generation immediately follwing the 
time of the victor of Talaiyalanganam. In his poems there are many 
references to gods, mythological legends, and sacred places: for 
instance he mentions Siva’s Tripura Samhara 9 , the story of Krsna 
hiding the clothes of the Yadava ( Andar ) women on the banks of 


1. Agam 340, 346 and Puram 395 respectively. 

2. Agam 141. 

3. Puram 56. 

4. Agam 340. 

5. Nedunalvadai , 11. 101-102. 

6. Puram , 395. 

7. Puram, 189. 

8. Puram 55. 
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the Tolunai (Yamuna) 1 Parasurama’s performance ofascarifice at 
SellUr 3 and Muruga’s abode at Sendil (Tiruchendur) 3 . 

His poems throw much light on the customs and manners of 
the period. He mentions the kuravaikkuttu danced by women around 
a clay image set up in the drinking water stage of the rivers 4 . He 
refers to the custom of worshipping hero stones or memorial stones^ 
i.e. ? nadukals raised in memory of warriors who were killed in action 
while rescuing cattle and so on 5 . Interesting details about the life 
of the Tamils could be gathered from many of his poems. For in¬ 
stance the mode of taking oaths,palmyra leaf umbrellas, camels and 
creaking wooden carts carrying merchandise, washerwomen starching; 
clothes, old men gambling and honey-gathering vedar 7 are all 
mentioned. 

Kapilar: Of the poets hailing from the Pandya country the 
most outstanding was Kapilar who has written more than 235 poems- 
the highest individual total among the Sangam poets. He was a 
Brahman 7 bom in Tiruvadavtir. He was an expert in singing about 
the kurinji tinai. He has sung the Kurinjippattu and the Paltuppattu 
collection,the kurinji poems in the Kalittogai and the third one hundred 
poems about the kurinji in the AingurunMru. The Kurinjippattu , it is 
believed, was sung by the poet to show the greatness of Tamil to 
the Arya King Brahattan. Kapilar has sung about Pari 8 as well 
as other chieftains like Kari, Ori, Ewi, Nalli and Pekan ®. 

Kapilar’s birth place, Tiruvadavur, is situated in the division 
known in ancient tunes as Tenparambunadu. Parambuna<Ju 
was the stronghold of the’chieftain Pari whose name was a byword 
for liberality. The poet states that there were 300 villages in Pari’s 
Parambunadu. Kapilar was a great friend of Pari and helped him 

1. Agam , 59. 

2. Agam 220. 

3. Puram 55. 

4. Agam, 269. 

5. Agam 131, 269, 343. 

6. Agam 77, 121, 245, 343, 387; Puram 52 and Agam 368 respectively. 

7. See Puram 126, 200 and 201. 

8. Puram 106-111, 113-120 and others. 

9. Puram 347, Puram 121-124, Narrinai 320, Puram 202, Agam 238, and Purarrr 
143 respectively. 
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very much when his mountain stronghold was besieged by the 
three Tamil monarchs. After Pari’s death Kapilar is said to have 
protected his daughters and arranged for their marriage to the Malai. 
yaman chief of Tirukbyilur. Kapilar seems to have been a poets 5 
poet. Nakkirar 1 , PerunkunrUr Kilar 2 , Nappasalaiygr 3 , and Auvai- 
yar 4 5 6 speak in glowing terms about him. The names bf Kapilar and 
Paranar often occur side by side in Tamil literature. Both poets 
.seem to have been great friends. 

Kapilar’s poems exhibit a characteristic eloquence and beauty 
-as, for instance, when he makes an apt comparison between white 
herons and white clad infantry. 5 

5. RELIGION IN THE SANGAM AGE 

The religious life of the Tamils in the Madurai country during 
the Sangam Age seems to have been a complex of the simple worship 
of the gods of the five finals or natural regions and the various rites 
sacrifices and ceremonies of the Vedic, religion. The worship of 
primitive gods with offerings of rice, slaughtered animals and toddy 
went on side by side with the performance of elaborate Vedic sacri¬ 
fices. The various gods of the five finals seem to have later merged 
with the Vedic gods. For instance the Mayon of the mullai or wood¬ 
land region seems to have later become identified with Visnu, 

The Pan<Jya kings were great patrons of the Vedic lore, the 
Brahmans and the Vedic religion. They helped the performance 
of many Vedic sacrifices and gave gifts of villages to Brahmans for 
this purpose. It is stated that long before the citizens stirred from 
their sleep, Brahmans could be heard chanting the Vedas early in 
the morning in the Madurai city 6 . Brahmans devoted their time to 
Vedic studies and religious duties and held a high and honoured 
position in society. Tnere is mention of religious disputations and 


1 . Agamic, 

2. Padtrrupatiu 85. 

3. Purarn 174. 

4. Agam 303. 

5. Narrinai 291. 

6. Maduraikkanci 11. 654-56. 
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discussions also 1 2 . Men and women visited the temples in the even¬ 
ings and offered worship. Many festivals were celebrated. 

Along with Muruga and Korravai who may probably represent 
indigenous deities, many other gods of the Hindu pantheon such as 
Siva, Visnu, Balarama and Indra were also worshipped. A large 
number of mythological legends like the stories of Rama and 
Krsna and the exploits of Muruga were also widely known. 

Primitive Survivals: The worship of the kandu or kandali or the 
pillar was perhaps a survival from primitive times. The commen¬ 
tator Naccinarkkiniyar* explains kandali as “the principle beyond 
all manifested ones which stands alone without form and without 
attachment”. If this explanation is correct, the kandali would rep¬ 
resent the Impersonal. There are many references to the “ Kandu - 
daip podiyil” 3 . This indicates that the kandu or pillar was often 

erected in a podiyil or public place or perhaps the village common for 
purposes of worship. One poem refers to the old god in the village 
manram 4 . Trees as well as gods under trees were also worshipped 5 ^ 
The rice offered to the household gods was scattered in the court 
yard ( murram) and was eaten by the crows 6 . 

The worship of stones or na^ukals erected in memory of warrior^ 
who fought bravely and fell in action while fighting or rescuing 
cattle, appears to have been a very ancient custom. The name and 
the exploits of the dead hero were writen on the stone 7 . The stone 
was washed and smeared with turmeric paste and decorated with 
flowers for worship. 8 The stone was adorned with peacock feathers 
and a spear was kept in front of it 9 . Mangudi Marudanar 10 says 


1. Ibid 11. 423-26. 

2. At the end of the commentary on Tirumurug&rruppadai . 

3. Agam 307; Puram 52. 

4. Narrinai 303. 

5. Narrinai 216. The god under the vengai tree. 

6. Narrinai 258. 

7. Agam, 53, 131, 179, 297, 343. Agam 343 says that the letters were engraved 
by means of a sharp uli . 

8. Agam , 269. 

9. Agam, 131. 

10. Puram , 335. 
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that there is only one god worthy of being worshipped by having 
paddy strewn before him, namely,the hero-stone of the warrior who 
fell in battle. This also shows the great antiquity of. the worship 
of hero-stones. 

Festivals : The Tamils were very fond of festivals and festivities 
and one hears of many festivals celebrated in Madurai and the Madu¬ 
rai country. There were frequent festivals accompanied by music 
and religious dances in honour of Muruga. Even to this day Madu¬ 
rai is a city famed for its festivals. Nearly 300 days in the year are 
festival days. The city seems to have been equally well known fo r 
its festivals even during the Sangam Age. One poet says that festi. 
vals occurred ceaselessly in Madurai 1 . The Maduraikk&nci mentions 
the vila in Tirupparankanram 2 . This poem also says that the seven 
day festival 3 ,and the evening festivals 4 were celebrated in the Madu_ 
rai city. The poem mentions the onam festival on the day of Onam, 
the austerismof Visnu, and Nannan’s birthday festival. It is not known 
whether these took place in the city or elsewhere. The Karttiga 1 
festival was celebrated on the day of Karttigi asterism in the month 
of Karttigai with the lighting of many lamps 5 and offerings of beaten 
rice prepared from the new harvested kar paddy and boiled in milk 6 
In the month of Tai women and young girls bathed in the river s 
in the early morning and offered prayers to God. This was called 
Tai niradal 7 . 

While there are numerous references tc gods, festivals and wor_ 
ship there are not many direct references to temples. From th e 
fact that the drums sounded announcing the beginning of festivals 8 
and that many flags were hoisted in the streets of Madurai in honour 


1. Agam. 116:13-14. 

2. Lines 262-64; Agam 149. 

3. Lines 427-28. 

4. Line 460. 

5. Xarrinai 202: 9. The poet compares the lamps to the numerous blossoms 
oi kongam flowers. 

6. Agam, 141. 

7. Agam, 269. 

8. Maduraikkanci 11. 361-62. 
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•of the festivals in the temples 1 and again that the gods went in pro¬ 
cession through the streets of Madurai in the evening, one has to infer 
that there were many temples in the city. There were religious 
houses 2 of vaidxka and avaidika sects in the city of Madurai. Till 
about the 5th c. A.D. the different religions flourished side by side. 
Harmony and tolerance characterised religious life in the Madurai 
country. 

6. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS—TRADE AND COMMERCE 

South India had had trade relations with the West from very 
early times. The finds of Indian teak in the ruins of Ur, the an¬ 
cient Sumerian capital, the Babylonian use of the term Sindhu for 
muslin and similar other evidences are a proof of the very early and 
ex:ensive contacts South India had With Sumeria, Babylon, Arabia 
and Egypt. Foreign trade by land and sea was flourishing. Later 
on Greece and Rome began to have direct contacts with South 
India. 

In the first and second centuries A.D. many references to Madu¬ 
rai and the Pantjyan Kingdom are found in the works of Greek and 
Roman writers. From the time of Emperor Augustus there was great 
development in South India’s trade with Rome. Thisis was due 
not only to the consolidation of Roman power in Alexandria, the 
principal emporium of trade between the East and the West, and 
the increase of Roman influence at Palmyra, but also to Hippalus* 
discovery of the west wind of the monsoon. Thus, sailing routes 
between South India and the West became regularised and the dura¬ 
tion of voyages speeded up. In the time of Claudius (41-45 A.D.) 
Arabian domination in the Red Sea region was overcome by the 
Romans and direct sea trade with South Iadia was developed. From 
now on references to South India, her towns, ports and articles of 
commerce are very frequent in the works of the classical authors. 
I: is interesting to note that more than one half of the Roman coins 
found in India date from the time of Augustus and Tiberius. Strabo 
(c. 25 B.G.) says that during the time of the Roman Emperor Augus¬ 
tus a Pan.(fy a king sent an embassy to Rome. 3 Modoura and King 

1. Ibid 1.366. 

2. Maduraikkanci II. 461-83. 

3. J.W. McGrinidle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature , p. 9., 
para 4, pp. 77-78, para 73. 
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Pandion were known to Pliny (c. A.D. 75). He states that <c if the 
wind called Hippalus be blowing, Musiris 1 the nearest mart of India, 

can be reached in forty days.At the time I was writing 

this Caelobothras was the sovereign of that country. Another more 
convenient harbour of the nation is Neacyndon 2 which is called 
Becare. There Pandion used to reign, dwelling at a great distance 
from the mart, in a town in the interior of the country called 

Madura.None of these names of nations, ports, and cities 

are to be found in any of the former writers-from which it appears that 
the names (stations) of the places are changed. 533 

The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (c. A.D. 75) 4 asJo states that 
Aluziris and Neicynda were the ports of leading importance and that 
Nelcyndabelonged to the kingdom of Pandian who lived in the in¬ 
terior. 5 Ptolemy (A.D. 130) shows a greater knowledge of the ports 
and inland cities of South India. He says that Melkynda and 
Komaria, a cape and town, were in the country of the Aioi. He 
mentions the Kolkhic gulf, where there was the pearl fishery and Kol- 
khoi, 6 an emporium. Salour, a mart, is included in the land of 
Pandian. 7 This is probably Saliyur, the town named after the paddy 
and mentioned in the Maduraikkanci. 8 Ptolemy refers not only to 
Maduraj, the royal city of the Pandion 9 but also to many inland 
towns in the Panjya country such as Tainour. 10 Thus by the time 
of Ptolemy Roman contacts with South India had developed to a 
wide extent. 


1. This was Musiri (modern Cranganore), one of the important Cera port 
on the west coast. 

2. An ancient port very near Kottayam. 

3. J.W. McCrindle, op. cit. 3 pp. 111-12. 

4. Schoff, the editor of the Periplus of The Erythraean Sea , says that the date of 
the Periplus may be taken to be about 60 A.D. 

5. Schoff (Ed.) The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, paras 53, 54, 55. 

6. J.W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy , p. 57, para 10. 

7. Ibid, p. 59, para 11. 

8. Maduraikkanci , 11. 87-8. 

9. J.W.McCrindle: Ancient India as described by Ptolemy , p. 183, para 89. 

10. Ibid. p. 183. Tainour is probably Tenur in Nilakkottai taluk, Madurai 
district, which is frequently mentioned in Sangam works as a flourishing town. 
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Regarding the nature of the trade between South India and the 
West there is the valuable testimony of the author of the Periplus , 
After mentioning the ports on the west coast, such as Muziris and 
Nelcynda, he says, “They send large ships to these market-towns 
on account of the great quantity and bulk of pepper and malabathrum 
(to be had there). There are imported here, in the first place, a 
great quantity of coins; topaz, thin clothing, not much; figured linens y 
antimony, coral, crude glass, copper, tin, lead; wine, not much, but 
as much as at Barygaza; realgar and orpiment; and wheat enough 
for the sailors, for this is not dealt in by the merchants there. There 
is exported pepper, which is produced in quantity in only one region 
near these markets, a district called Cottonara. Besides this there 
are exported great quantities of fine pearls, ivory, silk cloth, spikenard 
from the Ganges, malabathrum from the places in the interior, trans¬ 
parent stones of all kinds, diamonds and sapphires, and tortoise¬ 
shell: that from Chryse Island, and that taken among the islands 
along the coast of Damiriea.’’ 1 The above list clearly indicates 
the preponderance of spices and articles of luxury among the exports, 
to the Western countries. 

Large quantities of pepper were imported by Rome from South 
India. The use of pepper became so popular among the Romans 
that it came to be known in Sanskrit as “ [yavanapriya ” (“dear to the 
Romans’ 5 ). It is said that when Alaric attacked Rome in 408 A.D. r 
he demanded as part of the ransom 3000 pounds of pepper. 2 Again y 
Pilny refers to the enormous quantities of spices used at the funeral 
of Poppaea, Nero’s favourite. 3 The Psriplus 'says that “larger ships 5 ’ 
were now needed for the cinnamon trade. 

Madurai and Uraiyur were the chief marts from whence pear]; 
was exported to Rome. The important pearl fisheries in the Pan<Jya 
country were at Korkai to which both Periplus and Ptolemy 4 refer*. 
The fisheries were worked by condemned criminals 5 . 


1. Schoff (Ed:) The Periplus of the Erythareasn Sea . para. 56. 

2. J.R.A.S. 1904, p. 608. 

3. Natural History, XII, 41. 

4. J.W.McCrindle : Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, p. 57, para. 10. 

5. Schoff (Ed.) : The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, para. 59. 
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Pearls became so fashionable with the Roman ladies that 
moralists began lamenting the wearing of pearls by ladies. The 
trade in gems and pearls grew to such enormous proportion and 
led to such an adverse balance of trade for Rome that complaints 
arose about the drain of Roman gold. In 22 B.C. Emperor Tiberius 
Wrote to the Roman Senate complaining that the rage for jewels 
and precious trinkets on the part of the Roman ladies was draining 
the empire of its wealth, viz., gold 1 . In the time of Claudius 
and Nero also the import of luxuries continued unabated so that 
Pliny is found complaining in 70 A.D. that India drained Roman 
gold to the value of nearly a million pounds a year “giving back 
her own wares which are sold among us at fully a hundred times 
their cost. 53 Since the chief imports of the Tamil country were 
gold and silver Roman coins and wine, Pliny was probably justified 
in his complaint. Pliny’s statement is corroborated by the Chinese 
annals which tell us that the Parthians and Indians used to derive 
three hundred-fold profit from their maritime trade with the Roman 
Empire. 2 While the trade was highly profitable to Madurai and 
the Tamil countries, the balance of trade was so adverse to Rome 
that the Indian trade seriously affected the coinage of Rome. Schoff 
says that this extravagant importation of luxuries from the East 
without adequate production of commodities was the main cause 
of the successive depreciation and degradation of the Roman cur¬ 
rency. 3 

The impressively abundant Roman coinage found along the 
breadth of Tamil India from the Malabar to the East coast stands 
as a silent testimony to the importance of South Indian trade with 
the West in the 1st c. A.D. Twentynine finds of coins, distributed 
through Madras State and the States of Hyderabad, Mysore, Cochin, 
Pudukkottai and Travancore, include among them the Aurei or 
denarii ranging .from Augustus to Trajan. 4 


1. Tacitus: Annals iii, 53. 

2. Hirth: China and the Roman Orient, pp. 42, 45. 

3. Schoff (Ed): Periplus oj the Erythraean Sea, p. 219. 

4. Ancient India, No. 2 pp. 118-19, gives a list of the Roman coins of the 1st c. 

B.C. to 4th c. A.D. found in the Madras presidency. The following is the list pertain- 
7 r £ to Madura and Tinnevelly districts:— (p. to). 
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There have been some doubts as to what use these foreign coins 
were put to in the Tamil country. Firstly it is to be noted that, 
“of the 29 lst-century finds, at least 20 are known to have constituted 
hoards, ranging individually from four or five coins to ’'some hun¬ 
dreds, if not thousands 5 .Secondly, these 

lst-century coins are invariably of gold or silver. There is no 
authenticated discovery of a Roman 'brass’ coin of the 1st or 2nd 
century in India. Thirdly, coins of Augustus and Tiberius predo¬ 
minate. After Nero they dwindle markedly. Fourthly, the gold 
-coins are liable to be either pierced for suspension or mutilated by 
a cut across the obverse. Only one of the very mumerous Roman 
silver coins is known tohave been similarly mutilated. Fifthly, there 
is a notable grouping of early coin-finds across Southern India from 
the Western to the Eastern coasts. 551 Regarding the imports into 
the ports of Muziris and Nelcynda, the Perifilus says, “these are im¬ 
ported here, in the first place, a great quantity of coin. 5 ’ 2 Among 
the imports into Barygaza the same work mentions “gold and sih 
v er coin, on which there is a profit when exchanged for the money 
of the country. 5 ’ 3 These statements together with the fact that the 
bulk of the coins have been found in hoards, indicate that the coins 
Were mostly used as bullion and not as currency. Probably they were 


(coatd.) 

(1) Kaliyamputtur, Madura district, (near boundary of Madura and Coim¬ 
batore dist): 63 gold coins in a pot, Augustus-Nerva (d. A.D. 98), Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science, XVII (1856-7), 114, and XIX (1857-58), 157-8. 

(2) Madura town: it Roman gold coins ending with Nero, dated A.D. 61-2. 
Madras Nus. A. Rep., 1917, pp. 4, 5, 8. 

(3) Madura town: Stray finds of copper coins, including Honorius and Acadius 
(c. A.D. 400). R. Sewell: List of the Antiquarian Ramains in the Presidency oj Madras , 

I (1882), 291. 

(4) Madura district: Aureus of Domitian (d. A.D. 96). Madras Govt . Mus. 
Caf. Coins , No. 2 (1894), p, 29. 

(5) Karivalamvandanallur, Sankaran Koyal Tk., Tinnevelly district Six aurei 
jatest of Hadrian of A.D. 118. Madras Mas. A. Rep. y 1933, p.5. 

1. M. Wheeler: Rome beyond the Imperial Frontier p. 139. 

2. Schoff (Ed .): The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea , para. 56. 

3. Ibid, para. 49. 
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weighed out in exchange for goods. 1 The defacing of the gold 
coins wholly or mostly by an incision across the head of the Roman 
e mperor, also points to a cancellation of the use of the gold piece 
as a coin-issue. 

Besides the gold and silver Roman coins found in several places 
of South India “innumerable copper coins have been found in Madu¬ 
rai in the waste places about the town and the sandy bed of the river 
in the dry months. The presence in many different places in the 
same town of Roman copper coins found lying in the ground or in 
the sandy bed of the river, seems to imply that these coins were i n 
daily circulation and were dropped carelessly or otherwise lost by 
the inhabitants of the place.” 2 Since the very large quantity of 
these coins would have perhaps made it difficult to import this type 
of currency, it is believed that they might have been minted locally 
for use by the Roman merchants who had settled there. Hence the 
presence of these coins seems to indicate also the presence of a local 
Roman colony at Madurai and its environs. This is not improbable 
or strange for there is plenty of evidence in the extant Sangam work 
to show that there were a large number of Roman merchants, sol¬ 
diers and artisans living in various parts of South India. Ptolemy 
(c. 130 A.D.) says that he obtained part of his knowledge from people 
who had resided in India for a long time. This shows that some 
Romans, probably merchants or sailors, had settled down in the Tamil 
countrv for an appreciable time. Roman soldiers were employed 
as bodyguards and as gate-keepers of palaces by the Pandyas and 
other Tamil kings. 3 There are also many references to the Yavana 
ships 1 5 , their dress 3 , the gold and the wine 6 brought by them, statues 


1. Agam, 149. 11. 7-11 rifers to the port of Musiri to which came the large 
beautiful ships of the Yavanas which bring gold and take pepper. 

2. J.R.A.S. 1906, p. 610. 

3. Silappadikkaram xiv, 66-7, Mullaippattu 11, 59-66. 

4. Agam 148: 8-11; Nakkirar in Narrinai 31, 48-10, refers to the various arti¬ 
cles brought from other countries in ships borne by the wind. 

5. Mullaippattu , 11. 59-61; Pfedunalvadai , II. 31-35. 

6. Puram 56: 18-20; Agam 149; 8-11. 
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■°f Yavana workmanship 1 , and the dumb mleccas 2 who roamed the 
streets. The Periplus while speaking of the imports into the market 
towns of the west coast of the Tamil country, says, “There are impor - 

ted here.wheat enough for the sailors for this is not dealt 

J n by the merchants there. 3 ” This also shows clearly that there were 
a large number of Roman sailors in the Tamil country. Recent 
Archaeological discoveries at Arikamedu 4 near Pondicherry have 
brought to light the presence of an Indo-Roman trading station 
of the 1st c. A.D., probably the Podouke 5 of the Periplus. Hence 
the presence of a Roman colony at Madurai or its environs may 
not be far too improbable. 

The flourishing foreign trade led to the growth of many har¬ 
bours in the Pandya country such as Korkai famed for its pearls 
and Saliyur 6 where large ships with flags flying on their tall masts 
came with various foreign goods. Marudan Ilanagan refers to light 
houses 7 on the shore tor the guidance of the big ships at sea. Nak- 
kirar refers to the ships which brought diffeient articles of merchan¬ 
dise from various foreign countries. 8 Horses were also brought 
by ships to the Pan<Jyan shores. 9 


Besides the flourishing foreign trade carried on which the East 
and the West, internal trade during the Sangam Age in the Pandya 
Country was also well organised and briskly carried on. Merchants 
travelled from one place to another, carrying their goods in carts 


1. Nedunalvddai, 11. 101-102; Perumpdndrruppadau 11. 316-17; in works belonging 
to a slightly later period there are further references to the Yavanas. The Mani- 
mekalai mentions the Yavanattaccar (xix cl. 107-109). The Perunkdai refers to 
Yavana lamps (i, 47: 173-75), ornaments (i. 32: 76), vino, (ill, 16 : 22-3), chest (iii ? 
22: 213) and carts (i, st. 101-04), mentions Yavana defence mechanisms; Silappadi - 
karam (5: 10) and Perunkadai ((iii, 4: 8) refer to Yavana quarters. 

2. Nedunalvddai , 11. 31-35; Mullaippdttu , 11. 61-6. 

3. Schoff (Ed.): The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea , para 56. 

4. Ancient India No. 2. p. 17, ff. 

5. Podouke may perhpas be equated with Puducceri or “new town 55 . 

6. Maduraikkancii 11. 75-88. 

7. Agam 255. 

8. Narrinai 31. 

9 . Maduraikkanci , 11. 322-23. 
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and on the back of pack-animals. Salt which was produced in abun¬ 
dance in the salt-pans of the East Coast, was an important article 
of trade. There are many references to the salt produced in the 
salt-pans and the sellers of salt. 1 The Maduraikkanci says that the 
workers in the alams or salt pans lived in small huts but carried on 
a big and important industry 2 . Muduvellilai was a great salt pro* 
ducing centre. 3 Big ships fully laden with salt, tamarind, salted 
dried fish carried them to other places 4 . The dealers in salt were 
known as umanar. They carried their heavy loads of salt in wooden 
carts 5 or on the back of asses. 6 A king is compared to the strong 
bull which drags out of the ruts and holes of the road the heavy salt 
laden cart proceeding from the eastern shores to the hill country in 
the west. 7 The strings of salt-laden carts always attracted the in¬ 
terest of the youngsters. Kapilar refers to the little girls who keep 
counting the carts of the salt vendors. 8 The Sattuvar or traders also 
used the long legged camel 9 as a beast of burden when crossing the 
arid waste lands with their merchandise. The rice, cotton and 
cloth produced in the valleys had also to be taken to other regions 
for sale. There was trade by barter to a great extent. For instance, 
the pearl oysters fished at Korkai were exchanged for toddy 10 . Vari¬ 
ous types of gold coins seem to have been in use. 11 One poet com. 
pares the neem fruit in the mouth of the parrot to the bright round 
gold coin newly made by the gold smith 12 . Gold coins were strung 
and used as a waist ornament also. 13 


1. Maduraikkanci 11. 117, 318. 

2. Ibid 117-22. 

3. Ibid, 11. 117-22. 

4. Ibid, 11. 318-22. 

5. Agam, 343. 

6. Agam, 207, 343. 

7. Fur am, 55: 6-9. 

8. Puram, 116. 

9. Agam , 245. 

10. Agam, 296. 

11. Agam, 363. “Polan cei kasu”. 

12. Kuruntogai 67. 

13. Agam , 269: 15. 



chapter IV 

MADURAI’S BID FOR EMPIRE 

A: THE POST--SANGAM EPOCM 

I. The Kalabhra Interregnum 

With the close of the Sangam age South India including Madu¬ 
rai, was enveloped in a long historical blackout for a period of more 
than three centuries. During this period Buddhism and Jainism 
rose to great prominence in Madurai. This period was also charac¬ 
terised by great literary activity in Tamil. Most of the works in¬ 
cluded in the “Eighteen Minor Works'* were written during this 
period, as also the epics, Silappadikaram , Manimekalai and other works* 

After the close of the Sangam Age there w*as confusion in the 
political history of Madurai, owing to the Kalabhra invasion and 
their occupation of the Tamil country. Their onslaught brought 
about an extensive political revolution and many of the South 
Indian dynasties including the Pandyas were adversely affected* 
For nearly three centuries one gets only stray glimpses into 
the history of Madurai till political equilibrium was restored by the 
defeat of the Kalabhras at the hands of the Pandyas, and Pallavas 
as well as the Calukyas of Badami. 

Of these mysterious enemies who upset the established political 
order there is as yet no definite knowledge. From literary and 
epigraphic evidences the 5th and 6th centuries A.D. appear to be a 
period when aliens were very active in the Pandya country. A Jaina 
sangha for the first time seems to have been established in the Tamil 
country at Madurai in 470 A.D. In a Digambarz DarscimsQra , Devasena 
says that Vajranandi, the pupil of Sri Pujyapada, founded the 
Drav'ida Sangha in Mathura of the Deccan in the year 525 after the 
death of Vikrama 1 . This was not any literary academy but a reli¬ 
gious organisation for propagating the Jaina Dinarma in the Tamil 
country. 

Another religious organisation, a Bauddha sangha of the Tamil 
country is mentioned in the Manimekalai as functioning in Kavirip- 


1. J.B.B.A.S. Vol. XVII. Pt. 1, No. xlvi, p. 74. 
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pumpattinam 1 . Thus Jainism and Buddhism seem to have attain- 
e d a position of prominence in the Tamil land at about this time. 
Buddhadatta from Uraiytir was a great Pali writer who had composed 
many Buddhist works. He appears to have lived in the last quarter 
°f the 5th century and to have been the elder contemporary of 
Buddhaghosa. He mentions as his contemporary a king named 
Accutha Vikkanta 2 3 during whose reign Buddhist monasteries and 
a uthors enjoyed much patronage in the Cola country. This king 
was probably a Buddhist himself. In the closing passage in the 
V in ay avi nice ay a Buddhadatta says that the wotk “was begun and 
finished during the reign of the blemishless Accutha Vikkanta o* 
the Kalabbakula. 553 

In. Tamil literature there is mention of ancient Kalappa kings 
and a Kalappa clan as existing till comparatively recent rimes. Ther e 
is also a place Kalappal in the Tamil country. Accuta Kalappa!an 
was the father of Meykan <ja cle va r who lived in the 13th Century 
and was the founder of modern Tamil Saivism. Late literary tradi¬ 
tion in Tamil avers that one Accuta Kalappalan kept in confine¬ 
ment the three Tamil kings the Cera, the Cola and the Pandya . 4 One 
Nerkunram Kilan, a Kalappaia Raja, has been mentioned in an 
inscription 5 iftambi Andar Nambi in his Tiruttontfar Tiruvandadl 
calls Kurruva Nayanar a Kalappalan. The similarity between the 
names has led some scholars to think that Accuta Kalabbha of Bud¬ 
dhadatta must be the same as Accuta Kalappalan of the Tamil 
Mavalar Caritai and that the Kalabhras must be a Tamil clan, the 
Kalappaias. But all available evidences seem to point to the Kala¬ 
bhras as a people foreign to South India. 


The evidence of the Mahavam$a also corroborates the fact that 
there was political disorder in the Madurai country. It says that 
about A.D. 496 a Tamilian named Pandu landed in Ceylon, slew 
king Mittasena and usurped the throne. Surrounded by Tamils 


1. Manimekalai VII. 113-114. 

2- Vinayavi nice ay a sL 3168-3179. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Tamil Ndvalar Caritai - Stanzas 154-157. 

5. Sentamil - v. 12, p. 268 
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Tie and several successors ruled Ceylon for over twenty years. In 
about A.D. 517 or 523 Datusena ? the Ceylonese king, succeeded in 
expellingthe Pan<Jya usurpers from Ceylon. He extirpated the Tamil 
in his island. 1 

Of the Tamil usurpers on the island of Ceylon at this time, as 
many as five names are mentioned, viz., Pantju (496 A.D.), Parinda 
(501 A.D.),Dhudda Parinda (504 A.D.)* Tiritara (520 A.D.), Dathiya 
ll (520 A.D.) and Pithiya (523 A.D.). 2 

It was probably during the Kalabhra interregnum in the Madurai 
country that Murtinayanar 3 ruled over Madurai. A Karunata king 
who was an amana 4 defeated andexpelled the Pan<Jyas and ruled from 
Madurai. Murtinayanar was a vaniga of Madurai and a devote e 
of Siva. It was his custom to supply sandalwood paste every day to 
the Madurai Temple for the God’s worship. Under the rule of the 
alien king he suffered many hardships since he was persecuted and 
prevented from getting supplies of sandalwood for the worship of 
his favourite deity. Finally after the sudden death of the Karunata 
King Madurai was without a ruler. Murtinayanar was chosen king 
by an elephant which was let loose for the purpose of choosing a 
ruler. Murtinayanar tried to put down the avaidika religions and 
restore Saivism. 

The founding of the Jaina Sangam in Madurai in 470 A.D; 
the Pan^ya usurpation of the Singalese throne between about 496 
and 523 A.D. and the story of Murtinayanar clearly point to the up¬ 
setting of the political order in Madurai in about the 5th century 
A.D. Probably during the Kalabhra interregnum Papdya Kings and 
princes took refuge in Ceylon and ruled over the island waiting for 
a suitable opportunity when they could come back and recover 
Madurai. 


1. Mah&vamsa chap. 38 

2. R, Sewell and Dr. S.K. Iyengar. The Historical Inscriptions, of South India 
p. 330. 

3. The KallQdam 57, Perumparrappuliy{jr Nambhs Tivnwilaiyddal No. 51 and 

the Periya Puranam. No. 15. Murti : 11, 12, narrate the story of Murtinay. 

n£r. 

4. The KaUadam says he was an Aruha. The Periyapur^nam says he was a Vadu 
gakanmata and a samana . 
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Epigraphic evidences show that the Kalabhras were a source 
of danger to many of the South Indian dynasties. The Velvikkudi 
grant of the P£ndya Nedunjadaiyan roundly denounces the Kala¬ 
bhras as evil kings (kali arasar) who uprooted many adhlrdjas and 
abrogated Brahm'ideva rights 1 . It says “Then a kali king named 
Kalabhran took possession of the extensive earth driving away 
numberless great kings ( adhirajas ). It also refers to the Kalabhras 
and their brave oceanlike army. 2 Mr. Krishna Sastri is inclined to 
the view that kali (kali kula) was the name of a dynasty of kings. 

From about the 6th century A.D. the Kalabhras seem to have 
h>een overthrown by the various South Indian dynasties. In A.D. 
575 the Pallava Simhavisnu 3 and the Pandya king Kadungon 4 
defeated the Kalabhras. Narasimha Varman I (c. 630-668), the 
Pallava, again defeated them 5 . Of the Calukyas, Vinayaditya (681- 
96 A.D.), Vikramaditya II (734-45 A.D.) and Kirtivarman II (744-53 
A.D.) are said to have defeated the Kalabhras 6 and Pulakesin II 
(611-42 A.D.) is credited with the defeat of the Kalikula 7 . The 
Periyapuranamsays that Kalippahaiyar 8 who was engaged to Appar’s 
sister went to fight against the Northerners who had invaded the 
Tamil region. Appar was a contemporary of Mahendra Varman I 
(600 630 A.D.). From all available evidences the Kalabhras seemto 
have been terrible and ruthless conquerors who were regarded as 
Interlopers by the people of the lands they overran. 

There has been much controversy over the identification of 
the Kalabhras who have been variously held to be the Karnataka, 


1. Velvikkudi grant 11. 39-40. 

2. Ibid 11. 111-112; E.I. Vol. 17. p. 306 n. 2 ; Contra Hultzsch in E.I. Vol. 

18, p. 216 where he translates Kalikula into the people of Kali age. 

3. Kasakudi plates, S. 1.1., Vol. 11, p. 356. 

4. Velvikkudi grant 11. 39-46. 

5. Kfiram plates, S.I.I., Vol. I, p. 144. 

6. Harihar grant of Vinayaditya; Nerur grant of Vikramaditya II and Vakka- 
leri grant (II. 36-52. I.A. Vol. VIII, p. 23 ff. and E.I., Vol. V, p. 200 ff.) 
respectively. 

7. Kopparam plates, 11-8-9. 

•8. Pcriyapurdiwm, No. 21 Tirunavukkarasu. 
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the Muttaraiyars, the Vellala Kalappala clan, the Kalvar tribe, the 
Ka^ambas and the Pullis of Venga<Jam. According to a recent view 
the home of the Kalabhras is thought to be the Kannada country 1 . 

Political order was restored in Tamilagam after the defeat of 
the Kalabhras at the hand of the Pandyas and Pallavas as well as 
the Calukvas of Badami. The Kalabhra sway in Madurai was 
put an end to by Kadungon. 

While the Kalabhras were initially overthrown by Kadungon 
(c.590-620 A.D.) and possibly also by his son Maravarman Avani- 
s'ula man! (620-45 A.D.) mopping up operations seem to have conti¬ 
nued in the reigns of his successors. Jainism in the Madurai coun¬ 
try received a serious setbackin the reign of Ar ike sari Maravarman 
(670-700 A.D.) or Kun Pandya,>when Sambandar defeated the Jains 
and weaned the king from Jainism to gaivaism. His son Koca- 
daiyan Ranadhira (700-730 A.D.) had the title Madhurakarundtakan 2 . 
The significance of this title is not clear. Possibly it may refer to 
his victories over the Karunatakas,who are stated to have been Jains 
and to have defeated the Pan<Jya King 3 . Again during the reign of 
Parantaka Ne<junja(jaiyan (765-815 A.D.) it is said that “the power 
of the Kaliarasan was weakened.” 4 He also had the titles Kalippagai 
and Kaniaka JSfisturan. The re-grant of Velvikkudi village by Paran¬ 
taka Nedunjadaiyan after the Kalabhra interregnum, his assump¬ 
tion of the title Kalippagai , the statement that the Kali King’s power 
was weakened, as well as the fact that Parantaka undertook the 
building or reconstruction of Kudal. Vanji and Koli 5 6 , which possibly 
led to his title Kutanirnaran'* indicate that after the Kalabhra interreg¬ 
num serious steps for the restoration of social and political order 
taken in the reign of Parantaka Nedunjadaiyan (765-815 A.D 
were whose reign also coincided with one of the greatest periods of 
temple building in the history of Madurai. 


1. K..R. Venkataraman: A Note on the Kalabhras. J. I. H. Vol. XXXIV, 1955- 

56. p. 183 ff. 

2. Velvikkudi grant 11. 69-70. 

3. Kailddam 57 ; Periyapurdnam , No. 15 : Murti: 11, 12; Nambi s s Tiruvilaiyddal 
No. 51. 

4. Velvikkudi grant 1. 90. 

5. Velvikkudi granr 1. 86. 

6. Velvikkudi grant 1. 102. 
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2. Literary Works of the Post Sangam Age 

Under the general heading of Padinen -kUk-kanakku a number 
of important didactical works have been grouped together. They 
are composed in various short metres, generally types of the venbd . 
They were composed mostly during the epoch 500-85 1 A.D. The 
best known of them ajl and probably also the earliest is the Karol of 
Tiruvalluvar. There is a tradition that it was published in the 
court of the Pan<Jyan king Ugrap-Peruvaludi 450-500 A.D. is the 
probable date of the Rural , 

Of the eighteen works, eight appear to have been written by 
poets hailing from Madurai and the Pandya countrv. The hiiya- 
yai-Ndrpadu written by Madurai Tamila sir ryan Maganar Pudahjen- 
danar mentions Brahma worship. Eladi literally meaning ‘cardamom 
and others’ and the Tinaim&lainurraimbadu were written byKanimeda- 
viyar, a student of Madurai Asiriyar Makkayanar. It is believed that 
the author was a Jain, from the introductory verse. But this admits 
of different interpretations. The T inaimdlai-JVurrainibadu belongs to the 
c lass of Agara works. The K&r j\arpadu has also an a gam or love theme. 
It was written by Maduraikkannan Kiittanar, a Vaisnava. Marok- 
kattu Mullinattu Nallurkkavidiyar Maganar Pullankadanar wrote 
the Kainnilai. The Sirupancamiilam (“the five minor roots’ 5 ) takes 
its name from well-known medicinal preparations. The author wa s 
Makkariyaian, a Jain and a student of Madurai Asiriyar Makkaya¬ 
nar. Mudumolikkanci is a short work by Kudalfir Khar of Madurai. 
It contains nlti maxims in sutra style. 

The Kalittogai and the Parip&dal may be assigned to about the 
4th-5th century A.D. The Kalittogai belongs to the class of agam 
works and treats of love in the five tinais. The Paripadal is so named 
from the metre of the poems in the collection. Originally it had 
contained 70 poems, but only 24 songs and a few fragments have 
now survived. About eight poems had been composed in honour of 
the city of Madurai but unfortunately all of them have been lost 
to posterity. The Paripddal is the first instance of a work set to 
music. Of the available portions, eight poems are about the Vaigai. 
The others are in praise of Muruga at Tirupparankundram and 
Visnu at Tirumalirunjolai. 

1. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, : Ilakkiya Manimalai pp. 107 -108. 
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The Tamil epic Silappadik&ram may be roughly assigned to the 
5th-6th century A.D. and is by far the most outstanding work of the 
Post Sangam epoch. It is said to have been written by Dan go va di- 
gal, the brother of geran genguttuvan. It narrates the popular 
story of the merchant-prince Kovalan, who neglects his wife Kannak* 
and succumbs to the charms of Madhavi, the famous dancing girl 
of Puhar. A quarrel between the two and the loss of his fortune 
makes Kdvalan return to Kannaki. Then the husband and wife 
journey to Madurai to sell Kannaki s jewels, especially her ankle 
(silambu ) and to start a new life. In Madurai Kovalan is executed 
owing to the treachery of the royal goldsmith who had stolen the 
Pandya Queen’s anklet which was similar to Kannaki’s. When Kan- 
naki proved the innocence of Kova lan before the king, the Pandya 
king realised his injustice and died on the spot. His queen also died 
immediately afterwards. Kannaki then burnt the city of Madurai 
and moved into the Gera country where she ascended to heaven 
with Kovalan. genguttuvan, the Gera king, brought a stone from: 
the Himalayas, made an image of Kannaki and set up shrines to 
her as the Goddess of Ghastity. 

The Manimekalai is a Buddhist poem which tells the life story 
of Manimekalai, the daughter of Madhavi by Kovalan. Its author 
was Madura ikkulavanigan gattanar, a corn merchant. There has 
been some confusion between this poet and gittalai gattanar, some 
holding that both were the same. Again, it is held that the authors 
of the two epics S ilappadikaram and Manimekalai were contemporaries 
and that they read out their works to each other. But an examina¬ 
tion of the literary style of the two works shows that Manimekalai may 
be more than a century later than the other epic. In its present form 
the Manimekalai contains a long passage based on the iNyayaprave$a 
of Dinnaga, a work of the 5th century A.D. It is not clear whether 
this is an interpolation or not. One learns much about Buddhism 
in the Tamil country from Manimekalai. The poem says that there 
was a temple to Cintadevi (Saraswati) in th city of Madurai. 1 


Manimekalai ; 14 : 10-11, 17-18. 
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3. General Considerations of the Post Sangam Age 

From the literary works of the Sangam age much interesting 
information may be gathered about the city of Madurai as well a s 
life in the Madurai country. In the Kalittogai , there are many refe¬ 
rences to the Vaigai 1 and Madurai. It is learnt that the Vaigai 
skirted the rampart walls of the city 2 . The Tirumarudanturai in the 
Vaigai is mentioned 3 . There was a festival in the city during the 
early summer months,in honour of Kama, the God of Love. 4 Tirup- 
parankunram is mentioned as sacred to Muruga who felled the 
mango tree in the ocean, and also defeated Suran 5 . Besides many 
references to Kudal Q and Madakkudal 7 , the earliest mention of the 
term j\dnmadakkudal 8 to denote the city of Madurai is found in the 
Kalittogai. 

The Paripadal also gives many interesting details about the city 
of Madurai and the life of the citizens. The landing stages in the 
Vaigai,® the freshes in the river, the water sports in the Vaigai, 
and the many festivals celebrated are dealt with in great detail. It 
was the custom for the bathers to throw in the river, plaques of gold 
made in the shapes of chanks, crabs and fishes 01 probably as offerings 
to the river goddess. The Pan<jya king also resorted to the Vaigaf 
banks 11 . The Panar on the banks of the river sangthe marudara pans 12 . 
In the evening the citizens enjoying themselves on the banks of the 
Vaigai began moving southwards in order to return to the city 13 . 
This shows that the Vaigai flowed to the north of the city. 


1. Kalittogai 27 : 17-20 ; 30: 13-16; 35 : 9-10; 92; 1M3; 98; 



98: 

30-31. 

2. 

Ibid. 

67 

1-5; 68: 4-5. 

3. 

Ibid. 

26 

13. 

4. 

Ibid. 

30 

13-16; 92: 63-68. 

5. 

Ibid. 

27 

15-16, 93: 25-8. 

6. 

Ibid. 

27: 

12, 30:11, 31:24-5 

7. 

Ibid. 

85:17. 

8. 

Ibid. 

92:65. 

9. 

Paripadal 

7:83; 11:30; 22:35. 


10. Paripadal , 10; 85-88 

11. Paripadal Tirattu 2:69-72, 90-92. 

12. Ibid. 2:73. 

13. Paripadal . 10:121. 
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The Paripadal refers to the temple of Visnu at Irundaiyur. 
This is probably the ancient shrine of Kudal Alagar 1 whose abode 
has as ancient a history as that of God Sundaresvara at Madurai. 
Irundaiyur 2 was probably a suburb of ancient Madurai, though at 
present the Kudal Alagar Temple is in the heart of the city and 
near the Sundaresvara Temple. 

The Paripadal says that the Visnu temple at Irundaiyur was 
situated on the turai (ghat) of the river which flowed down from the 
mountains and was welcomed by the people of jVanmatfakkudal 3 . On 
one side of the temple was a hill with many trees 4 . On another side 
was a beautiful lake with lotus flowers. 5 On another side were 
agricultural fields. 6 On yet another side was the city. In the city 
there were many Brahmans who followed the path of dkatma, and 
recited the Vedas. 7 In the vaniga street lived vanigas who sold edible 
articles, cosmetics, dresses, ornaments, gems, gold, mountain pro¬ 
duce and the produce of the seas. 8 On another side was the street 
where lived the Kalamar and Ulavar who cultivated the wet and dry 
lands. 9 There was a temple for Adisesa in the city 10 . 

There is a reference to worship at a temple which was situated 
at some kulavdy 11 . The meaning of this word is rather obscure. In 
ancient times it was often the custom to build a city or town by the 
side of a big tank, particularly to the east side of it. This was probably 
done to ensure a good water supply for the needs of the city. This 
custom seems to have been videly prevalent in the Pandya country 
where the names of such towns were also associated with the name 
of the tank near it. For instance, Velur-Kulakkil, Rajasimha Kulak - 


1. Sentamil. Vol. VIII. p. 183. 

2. Many Sangam poets appear to have hailed from Irundaiyur e.g. Irumdai- 
yur Karunkoli Mosiyar, and Irundaiyur Korram Pulavan. 

3. Paripadal Tirattu 1: 1-6. 

4. Ibid. 1; 7-9. 

5. Ibid. Is 10-13. 

6. Paripadal Tirattu. 1: 14-17. 

7. Ibid. 1: 18-21. 

8. Ibid. Is 22-25. 

9. Ibid. 1:26-27. 

10. Ibid. 1; 48-49. 

11. Ibid. 1 :62. 
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ill and Madakkulakkil Madurai. In the Paripadal the reference 
to the temple (nagar) at the kulavay 1 is highly reminiscent of the city 
to the east of Madakkulam, but it is not clear which temple in the 
-city the poet refers to here. 

Several modes of travel are mentioned. People rode on horses, 
elephants, or mules 2 . There were vehicles drawn by horses or oxen 3 5 
chariots 4 and sivigais 5 6 . 

A pulimugamadam is mentioned. This is probably some high 
tower or terrace with its front made in the shape of a tiger 

Many new jewels and ornaments are mentioned such as the 
waist ornament called the mekalai made up of strings of pearls, 7 8 
Kanmddircims refer probably to toe-rings 3 . The munjam was a jewel 
worn on the forehead of children 9 . The vahuvalayam was a kind of 
armlet 10 . 

Many festivals were celebrated in Madurai. In the month 
of Margali during the Tiruvadirai asterism priests well-versedin the 
Agamas offered worship to Siva. 11 The Margali festival still conti¬ 
nues to be an important one at Madurai. In the early morning the 
elderly women and young maidens bathed in the Vaigai and per- 
iormed the Tainircidal 12 . 


1. “Varaivay tajuviya kaiser kidakkaikkulavay amarndan nagar/' 

2. Paripadal. 10: 14-16, 9; 12:28. 

3. Ibid. 10: 16-17. 

4. Ibid. 12:29. 

5. Ibid. 10:17. 

6. Paripadal 10: 45-46. 

7. Ibid. 6: 16-17; 7:46-47; 10:10-11; 22:30. The mekalaiis termed e*ip+ 

padakdl since it was composed of row upon row of stringed pearls from about 
two to thirtytwo strings. 

8. Ibid. 12:24. 

9. Ibid. 16:8. 

10. Ibid. 7:47. 

11. Ibid. 11:74-79. 

12. Ibid. 11: 91, 115. 
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Eight poems are in praise of Muruga and give many details 
about Tirupparankunram. In the mornings people crowded on 
the route from Madurai to Tirupparankunram taking with them 
food and articles for pxija to offer worship at the temple of Muruga 
at Tirupparankunram. 1 The Pandya king with his queens and 
ministers visited Tirupparankunram, went up the hill, circum¬ 
ambulated the temple of Muruga and offered worship. 2 There 
was a citra man^apa z on the hill by the side of the temple. There 
were paintings here of Surya and other planets, 4 of Rati and Man- 
mata 5 and of Akaligai 6 being cursed to become a stone 7 . 

Six poems are devoted to the praise of Visnu andthe Tirumal- 
irunjolai hill. Visnu and Baladeva are said to have been worship¬ 
ped on the Malirunkunram. 8 

In the Maduraikkandam of the Silappadikaram there are graphic 
pen pictures of the city of Madurai. While the general picture is 
more or less similar to that given in the Mciduraikkatiti , viz., a descrip¬ 
tion of an anc : ent city which was well planned and built and well 
defended and was a busy metropolis, more details are added in the 
epic in highly poetic language. 

The poet describes the route from Uraiyur to Madurai 9 . The 
distance from Uraiyur to Madurai was 30 kadams . The route led 
through Ko<Jumbalurin Pudukkottai, from where three alternative 
routes led to Madurai. The route on the right 10 was along Kadamba 
forests and jungles, through the abodes of Eyinars and along the Siru- 
malai hills. Another route along the left 11 went through fields and 
jungles to Tirumalkunram 12 and thence to Madurai. The route 


1 . 

Ibid. 

8:90-111; 17:22-! 

2. 

Ibid. 

19:19-29. 

3. 

19: 46-57; 18:27-29. 

4. 

Ibid. 

19:46-47. 

5. 

Ibid. 

19:48. 

6. 

Ibid: 

19: 50-52. 

7. 

Ibid. 

15 : 49-53. 


8. Paripadal 15: 49-53. 

9. Silappadikaram xi : 68-149. 

10. Ibid., xi : 68-73. 

11. Ibid., xi : 87-140. 

12. Tirumalirunjolai. 
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midway 1 between these led through villages and groves and on the 
way the traveller had to overcome the wrath of a fierce deity if 
he wished to reach Madurai. 

The poet approaches the city from the Vaigai side and gives 
an elaborate description of the Vaigai. At the crowded landing 
stages were moored boats decorated with different prow-heads of 
various animal forms 2 . Immediately surrounding the city was a 
moat and beyond it an impenetrable forest. Lofty flags of victory 
were flying on the outer walls of the fortress 3 . The fortress gates 
were well guarded by Yavana swordsmen 4 . A narrow passage 
(iuranga) connected the moat with the interior of the city. Above 
the passage there was a street large enough to admit groups of ele¬ 
phant 5 . On the battlements and ramparts of the city there were 
many mechanical contrivances for defence 6 . 

The suburbs 7 ( puraiijeri ) of the city were inhabited by men prac¬ 
tising dharma , i.e., ascetics and other sadhus. There were many groves 
parks and lakes here and rest houses and bamboo pandals for 
supplying water. 

The city was a well-planned one with bazaars and many broad 
streets with high and luxurious mansions on both sides. There were 
the streets where wealthy ladies lived 8 . Accomplished dancers 
and musicians lived in two big streets 9 . Wealthy merchant princes 
dealing in gems, diamonds, pearlsandgold lived in different streets 10 . 


1. Canto xi: 141-149. 

2. Canto xiii: 174-80. 

3. Canto : 1. 181-190. 

4. Canto xiv: 66-67. 

5. Canto xiv: 62-65. 

6. Ibid, xv: 207-216. There were mechanisms to throw burning oil, molten 
metal and stones on the besiegers attempting to scale the walls, curious 
devices such as clutching machines shaped like monkeys, the king fisher 
device which would pluck out the eyes of tke enemy and other mechanisms 
in the shape of vultures and pigs. There were also mechanical bows with 
self-projecting arrows. 

7. Canto xiii: 191-196. 

8. Ibid. xiv. 120-145. 

9. Ibid, xiv: 120-145. 

10. Ibid. 180-204. 
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The gold dealers hung flags in front of their shops to indicate the 
kind of gold available within 1 . The cloth merchants, the corn 
dealers and the men of the four castes also lived in various streets 2 . 
Different kinds of cloth made of cotton, hair and silk are mention¬ 
ed 3 . The high mansions in the city had many storeys with lattice 
windows and open terraces. Terraces were built in different parts 
of the house for use during the various seasons of the year 4 . The 
houses were built by expert architects 5 . 

The bazaar was a very busy place where a large variety of 
merchandise was sold and where numerous types of vehicles plied 
to and fro constantly. The merchandise 6 included such articles 
as coats of mail, elephant goads, curved bludgeons, various types 
of shields and other weapons of war, white yak hair, cciuris , incen¬ 
ses, flowers and perfumed pastes, many articles made of copper 
and bronze and instruments for ivory cutting and woodwork. 

Many types of vehicles were available for transport. There 
were beautifully ornamented chariots, palanquins ( sivigais ) 7 and 
covered carts called vaiyam and pan$il, both probably drawn by 
bullocks. There was constant movement of the king's warriors, 
horses, and elephants through the city. 

The poem gives some information about the Pandyan king's 
palace also. There was the kadaimani or the Bell of Justice at the 
gate of the palace 8 . The purdhita , the astrologer, the Brahmana 
judges,the klvidi or finance minister and other ministers of the king 
.are mentioned 9 . The Pandya queen was attended upon by a large 


The varieties of gold known as Jatarfipa } Kilicceirai , Adakam and Jambuna - 
dam are mentioned. 


2. 

Canto 

xiv: 

205-212. 

3. 

Ibid. 

1. 205. 

4. 

Ibid. 

11. 

83-125. 

5. 

Ibid. 

11. 

97-98. 

6 . 

Ibid. 

11. 

169-179. 

7. 

Ibid. 

11. 

126, 168. 

8 . 

Canto 

xx: 

8-12; 23: ; 

9. 

Canto 

xxii: 

1-15. 
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number of maids, companions and body gaurds as well as ladies 
who sang her praise 1 It is stated that the cowherdesses had to supply 
ghee to the palace every day by turns 2 . This probably was some 
tribute in kind and is reminiscent of Megasthenes 5 account. 

In the morning the Brahmans chanted the Vedas, drums were 
beaten and conches blown from the various temple sin the city, from 
the king’s palace and from the residence of religious men proclaim¬ 
ing the dharmcP. There were temples to Siva with the eye on 
His forehead, Visnu with the Garuda standard, Balaaeva who 
had the plough and Muruga with the cock flag 4 . A temple of Korra- 
vai 5 and a shrine to Ne{Jumal 6 on the banks of the Vaigai are men¬ 
tioned. The latter is probably a reference to the Kudal Alagar temple 
which is identified with the shrine of grl Irundavalamudaiyar or 
Andaravanattemberuman 7 . Balarama and Visnu are spoken of 
together 8 showing that the worship of Balarama continued during 
the time when the epic was written. There was also a temple to 
Balarama in the city 9 . The many legends about Krsna, his dances 
With Nappinnai and the Gopis,as well a s the dances of the cowher¬ 
desses in honour of Krsna show the prevalence and popularity of 
the Krsna cult 10 . Goddess Madhurapati was the family deity of 
the Pan<jyan kings 11 . When the city of Madurai was consumed by 
fire the poet says that the guardian deities closedtheii doors 12 . This 
probably means that they gave up thier ligitimate function of defen¬ 
ding the four gates of the city walls. The guardian deities are des¬ 
cribed in great detail 13 . 


1. Canto xx: 13-23. 

2. Canto xvii: 1-10. 

3. Canto xiii: 135-150; xiv: 1-14; xvii : MO. 

4. Canto xiv: 7-10. 

5. Ibid. 11. 1-7. 

6. Ibid. 11. 1-7. 

7. Sentamil, Vol. VIII, p. 183. 

8. Canto xvii : Karuppam 

9. Canto xiv. 9. 

10. Canto xiv: Aicciyarkuravai 

11. Ibid. 

12. Ibid, xii Vettuvauari 

13. Canto xxii: venba; xxiii : 1-20. 
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The aicciyarkuravai danced by the cowherdesses 1 in honour of 
A^isnu and the vettuvavari 2 3 performed by hill tribes like the Mara- 
-var in honour of Korravai are types of religious dances. 

B . THE FIRST P ANDY AN EMPIRE 

1- Political History 

The four centuries (roughly 7th-10th cs. A.D.) following the 
black-out during the Kalabhra interregnum were marked by a rapid 
revival of Pandya supremacy and in this period a succession of power¬ 
ful rulers of the dynasty waged battles against their rivals and expan¬ 
ded their domain into the Cola, Pallava and Kongu countries and 
into the Ay country in the Tinnevelly-Tra van core region. 

For the history of this period which may be termed the First 
"Empire one has to depend mostly on the Velvikkudi grant of Paran- 
taka Ne<junjadaiyan®, the Larger and Smaller Sinnamanur plates 
of Rajasimha II 4 , the Madras Museum Plates of Jatilavarman 5 , 
the two related Anaimalai stone inscriptions of Maranjadaiyan and 
Parantaka 6 and the Aivarmalai inscription of Varaguna dated 
5.792, i.e., 870 A.D.. 7 Pallava and Cola inscriptions and copper 
plates as well as the account of Mahavamsa also help to elucidate 
the history of the period. While the general outline of the 
genealogy and chronology of the period is more or less clear, there 
are many problems which are still unsettled. Hence dates could 
only be provisional and approximate 8 . 

After the overthrow of the Kalabhras and the restoration of the 
Pandya dynasty byKa<jungon (c. 590-620 A.D.) there were a number 


1. Canto xxii: 1-15. 

2. Ibid. 1. 16-108. 

3. E.I.Vol. XVII, p.291 ff. 

4. S.I. I. Vol. Ill, pt. iv. p. 144 ff. 

5. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXII, p. 57 ff. 

6. M.E.R. 453 and 454 of 1906. 

7. M.E.R. 705 of 1905. 

8. For this section the genealogical and chronological scheme suggested by 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri in his works is mainly followed. 
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of Pandva rulers with the titles Maranjadaiyan and Sadaiyanmaran 
alternating. Apart from what is given in the Tamil portion of the 
Velvikkudi grant, little is known about Kadungbn and his son Mara- 
varman Avanisulamani (c. 620-45 A.D.). Sendan or Jayanta- 
varman (c. 645-70 A.D.) succeeded his father Maravarman. The 
Velvikkudi grant calls him Vendarvendan and li $ila ; ttadakkaikkolaik- 
kalirruccetiym ” (“Seliyan who possessed long hands holding the 
bow and furious elephants 53 ). 1 His title Vanavan seems to indicate 
some victory over the Ceras. 

Sendan’s successor, evidently his son 2 , was Arikesari Paran. 
kusa Maravarman (c. 670-700 A.D.). He was one of the greatest 
and most renowned of the rulers of this age. The Smaller Sinna- 
manur plates call him Arikesari Asamasaman Alanghiyavikraman 
Akalakalan Maravarman 3 . By his conquests he greatly expanded 
the Pandyan power. Under him began the Pandya-Pallava contest 
for supremacy in the Tamil country. He defeated the Pallava s at 
Sankaramangai 4 . At this time the Galukya Vikramaditya I was 
also ranged against the Pallava. During his campaigns he appears 
to have penetrated far into the Tamil country. An allliance between 
him and his contemporary Pandya Arikesari against their common 
force, the Pallava, is not very improabable. Arikesari won successes 
against the Keralas several times 5 . He also defeated the Paravar 6 
and the people of Kuruna<Ju 7 . His victory at Nelveli has been men¬ 
tioned in literary works also 8 . Some of his other successes were at 


1. Line 50. 

2. Velvikkudi grant, 1.51 says, marravarkuppalippinri vajittdnri. Dr. Winslow 
gives under vali, the phrase valittonral in the sense of a “son”. 

3. Lines 15-16; The Velvikkudi grant calls him Maravarman and Arikesari 
Asamasaman (v. 6 and 1.62). While the Larger Sinnamanur Plates call 
him Arikesari and Pargnkusa (v. 10, 1. 105.) 

4. Larger Sinnamanur Plates 11. 104-105. 

5. Velvikkudi grant 11. 56-57. 

■6. The Paravar may be the Paradavar on the southern coastal region of the 
Pandya country. 

7. Velvikkudi grant, 11. 54-55. 

8. Periyapuranom (No. 50) Ninrasir Nedumaranayanar; Sundarar in Tirutlondat- 

togai (st. 8' 3-4) also mentions this victory. 
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Pali, Sennilam and Puliyur 1 . The identity of some of these battle 
fields is not clear. To celebrate his achievements he performed 
hiranyagarbha and tulabhara several times. 2 

Arikesari Maravarman has been identified with the traditional 
Kun Pantfya or Ninrasir Nedumara Navanar who was weaned from 
Jainism to Saivism by the great Saiva saint Jn a nasa inbandar. 
According to the Periyapuranam and the Madurai Sthalapuranas his 
queen was a Cola princess, Manga ivarkarasi, and his minister, Kulac- 
cirai, both of whom are also included in the list of 63 Saiva saints. 

Arikesari’s son Jatila or Koccaejaiyan alias Ranadhlra (c. 700- 
730 A.D.) was also a great conqueror. His aggressive wars helped 
to expand the Pandya power in various directions. The Ays of the 
hilly region between Tra van core and Tinnevelly were defeated at 
Marudur. 3 His title Kongarkoman suggests his conquest of the 
Kongus and Pandya expansion into Kongu country. The Velvik¬ 
kudi grant says that he defeated the Maharathar at the big city 
(mahanagara ) of Mangalapuram (modern Mangalore) 4 5 . This pro¬ 
bably refers to some expedition to the west coast about which not 
much is known at present. Koccadaiyan is called u Te nn a - Va r_ a van 
Sembiyan Solan’ J . These indicate that he considered himself the 
overlord of the Ceras and Colas. He had the title Madharakaruna - 
takan 7 \ The Velvikkutfi grant also mentions victories at Sengo<}i 
and Pudankodu 6 . 

Ranadhfra’s son Maravarman Rajasimha I (c. 730-65 A.D.) 
was again a powerful ruler. He appears to have supported the cause 
of Citramaya, a pretender to the Pallava throne. Soon after his 
accession Nandivarman H Pallavamalla (c. 730-796 A.D.) had to 


1. Velvikkudi grant 11. 53, 56 and 58. 

2. Ibid. v. 8, 11.60-61. 

3. Probably Tiruppudaimarudur near Ambasamudram. The victory at Maru¬ 
dur is mentioned by the Smaller Sinnamanur Plates (11. 27-28) and 

Velvikkudi grant (11. 63-64). 

4. Velvikkudi grant, 11. 65-67. 

5. This had evidently some connection with the defeat of the Kalabhras, as 
explained earlier in this chapter. 

6. Lines 64-65. 
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face a hostile combination organised by the P5n<Jyas. Nandivarman 
was besieged by Rajasimha at Nandipura (near Kumbakonam) but 
was released by his general Udayacandra who killed Citramaya and 
claimed several victories in the Tanjore district 1 , where the two par¬ 
ties seem to have fought many battles. While Pallava copper plates- 
hint at a few Pandya reverses the Pandya king claims to have inflic¬ 
ted a number of defeats on the Pallava king Nandivarman Pallavae 
malla 2 . The Pandya king had the title Pallavabhanjana *. The 
Velvikkudi grant mentions a number of victories won by the king. 4 5 
In the Kongu country Pandya sway may have extended upto 
Pandikko^umu(Ji where Rajasimha is stated to have offered worship 
to Pasupathi. 

Malakongam on the borderland between the Trichincpoly 
and Tanjore districts was subjugated. The Malava princess was then 
married to the Pandya king 3 . Rajasimha came into conflict 
with the Calukya Kirttivarman II and his Ganga feudatory gripu- 
rusa 5 both of whom were defeated at Venbai 6 . He then married 
a Ganga princess 7 . 

Rajasimha was succeeded by his son Parantaka alias Nedun- 
jadaiyan who was one of the greatest imperialists of the age. He 
was the son of the Malava queen. He was known by many names 
likejatila, Maranjadaiyan and Varaguna Maharaja (I). He had a 
long reign of about 50 years (c. 765-815 A.D.). He was the donor 
of the famous Velvikkudi grant (the earliest of the Pandya copper 
plate grants so far found) and the Madras Museum plates. 

Early in his reign he won a great victory over the Pallava king 
(Kadava), evidently Nandivarman II Pallava malla, at Pennagadam 
on the south bank of the Kaveri 8 . The Pallava allied with the kings 


1. Udayendiram plates, S.I.I., Vol. II, No. 74. 

2. Velvikkudi grant, v. 12, 11. 77-78. 

3. Madras Museum plates, v. 5. 

4. Lines 71-79 refer to the victories at Neduvayal, Kurumadai, Mannik- 
kuricci, Tirumangai, Puvalur, Kodumbalur and Periyalur. 

5. Velvikkudi grant, v. 14. 

6. Velvikkudi grant, 11. 128-129. 

7. Ibid. 11.84, 126-127. 

8. Velvikkudi grant, 11. 92-94. 
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of Kongu and Kerala as well as the Adigaiman of Tagadur 
(Dharmapuri). But the Pan<fy a defeated them in a number of 
battles, captured the king of Western Kongu and impri¬ 
soned him at Madruai 1 . The Trichinopoly inscription of his 
11th year 2 states that the king destroyed Vembil and was 
encamped at Niyamam, both of which are in the Cola country. A 
record of the 16th year 3 shows that the king had advanced far into 
the Pallava domain and fixed his camp at Araisur on the banks 
of the Pennar in Ton<jaina<j. Parantaka also defeated the Ay chief¬ 
tain 4 and the king of Venad 5 and destroyed Vilinam. Perhaps in 
order to keep these newly conquered southern regions under efficient 
control, he fortified Karavandapuram (Ukkirankottai) 6 in Tinne- 
velly, the home of the Vaidyakula family; many of whose members 
served in various capacities under the Papaya rulers of this period. 
Parautaka’s extensive conquests led to the expansion of Pandya 
territory into Cdla, Pallava, Kongu and Venad countries. The 
Pandya empire stretched from the extreme south to a part of 
Tondaina<J in the north and included Venad, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, 
Salem and Coimbatore. 

Parantaka’s indefatigable activities were not confined to mere 
wars and conquests. He was a great builder and a liberal bene¬ 
factor of temples. Parantaka made liberal grants to the temples 
at Tiruccendfir, Ambasamudram and Trichinopoly 7 . He is stated to 
have built a large Visnu temple at Kancivayppemr in the Kongu 
country 8 . His reign was characterised by much building activity. 
Many rock-cut temples and shrines were either excavated or added 
to. For instance, the Narasimha temple on the Anaimalai hill near 
Madurai was excavated by the famous Marangari brothers who were 
the Pandya Uttaramdntrins. 


1. Madras Museum plates, 11. 31-33. 

2. M.E.R. 414 of 1904. 

3. M.E.R. 105 of 1905. 

4. M.E.R. 43 of 1908; Velvikkudi grant, 11. 94-95. 

5. Madras Museum plates 11. 39-42. 

6. E.I. Vol, XXIII, No. 45. 

7. M.E.R. 26 of 1912, 414 of 1904, 105 of 1905 respectively. 

8. Madras Museum plates 11. 34-36. 
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Some scholars connect the name of Parantaka with the gaiva 
saint Manikkavacakar, who, according to legend, is stated to have 
been the minister of a Pandya king 1 . 

The son and successor of Ne<junjacjaiyan was grlmara grjvallabha 
(c. 815-862 A.D.) who had the titles Ekavlra and Paracakrakolahala • 
He won victories at Kunnur and Vilinam 2 . The larger Sinnamanur 
plates refer to the king’s victory over the king of Simhala (Ceylon) 3 . 
'The Mahavamsa gives a fuller account of the Pandya invasion of Cey¬ 
lon 4 . grivallabha invaded the island of Ceylon in the reign of 
-Sena I (831-51 A.D.), ravaged the northern parts of the island and 
sacked the capital Anuradhapura. Sena I was defeated and fled 
to the Malaya country. Finally the fugitive king made a treaty with 
the Pandya victor. 

Srivallabha’s reign was marked by victories as well as reverses 
in the contest against the Pallavas. The Pallava king Nandivarman 
III (844-66 A.D.) joined With the Gangas and Colas and probably the 
Rastrakutas also and severely defeated the Pan<Jya king at Tellaru 
(North Arcot district). On account of this victory Nandivarman took 
the title “Tellarrerinda” 5 . Later on grfvallabha won a great vic¬ 
tory at Kudamukku (Kumbakonam) in about 859 A.D. against a 
formidable combination of the Gangas, Pallavas, Colas, Kalingas, 
Magadhas and others 6 . But subsequently he was defeated at the 
Aricit 7 by the Pallava Nrpatungavarman who had succeeded Nandi¬ 
varman . 


1. While the general opinion now is that Manikkavacaka succeeded the Deva- 
ram trio it is not possible at present to assign the saint definitely to the reign of either 
of the two Varagunas known to history. If Manikkavacaka lived in the 9th century 
.A.D. his Pandyan contemporary was most probably Varaguna II (862-80 A.D.) 

2. Larger Sinnamanur plates, 11. 108-109. 

3. The larger Sinnamanur plates (v. 11) state that Sri mar a conquered in battle 
-Maya Pandya, the Kerala, the king of Simhala the Pallava and the Vallabha. 

4. Wijesinha‘s translation of Mahavamsa , Chaps. 1 & li. 

5. M.E.R. 180 of 1907, 144 of 1929. 

6. Larger Sinnanmanur plates, 11. 110-113; Bahur plates of Nrpatungavarman 
tE.L, Vol. XVIII, No. 2. 

7. The river Arisil, a branch of the Kaveri. 
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The later years of Srlvallabha were clouded not only by the de¬ 
feat at Aricit but also by other reverses. The Mahavam&a states 5 
that Sena II (851-885 A.D.), the successor of Sena I, supported the 
cause of one Maya Pandya, a pretender, and invaded the Pandya 
country. While the Larger ginnamanur plates state that the 
Pandya king conquered in battle Maya Pandya and the king of Cey¬ 
lon, the Mcihavamsa gives a detailed account of Pan<jya reverses. It 
states that the Ceylonese invaded the Pandya kingdom, surrounded 
and sacked the capital Madurai, that grlvallabha died of wounds and 
that his son Varagunavarman II was placed on the Pandya throne 
by the Ceylonese commander-in-chief in 862 A.D. 1 2 . It is not 
clear whether the highly coloured account of the Ceylonese Chroni¬ 
cle should be accepted in its entirety. 

Srimara’s successor was Varagunavarman II (862-880 A.D.). 
To check the Pallava power, Varagunavarman led an expedition 
against Idavai in the Cola country (c. 879 A.D.) 3 . But soon he had 
to face a powerful confederacy headed by the Pallava Aparajita, the 
son of Xrpatungavarman, the Cola Aditya I and the Western Ganga 
Prithivlpati I. At the decisive battle of Srfpurambiyam 4 5 near Kum- 
bakonamin about 880 A.D. the Pandya king was completely defeated? 
although the Western Ganga Prithivlpati I lost his life in the battle. 
Srlpurambiyam was one of the most decisive battles in the history of 
South India. The Pandya power was shaken and it took several 
centuries for the kingdom to assert itself once again. 

Parantaka Vlranarayana Sacjaiyan (880-900 A.D.), the younger 
brother of Varagunavarman, was the next ruler. The Larger <§inna- 
manur plates state that he won several successes at Sennilam 
Kharagiri, Nilamber and Pennagadam as well as in Kongu country 5 . 


1. Makavamsa chap. li. 

2. W. Geiger Tr., Culavamsa p. 150. The Ceylonese senapati is stated to have 
laid waste the Pandya country and “surrounded the town of Madhura. He block¬ 
aded the gates, cut off all traffic and set fire to towers, bastions and gates* 1 . 

3. M.E.R. 690 of 1905. 

4. Udayendiram plates of Prithivipati II; S. I.I. Vol.II, No. 76 v. 18; M.E.R. 
337 of 1912. 

5. Verse 13,11. 118-121 ; Verse 13 says that he captured in a battle near Khara¬ 
giri tbe powerful king Ugra. 
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He was succeeded by his son Maravarman Rajasimha II (900-920 
A.D.), the donor of the Larger Sinnamanur plates. He won victo¬ 
ries at Ulappilimangalam, defeated the king of Tanjai (Tanjore) 
at Naippur, fought a battle at Kodumbai (Kodumbalur), the seat of 
one of the powerful Cola subordinates, burnt Vanji and destroyed 
the king of Southern Tanjai (perhaps another subordinate of the 
Colas) at Naval*. The Pan<Jya king appears to have had a serious 
antagonist in the Cola Parantaka I (907-955 A.D.) who led several 
expeditions against the Pandyas. Parantaka invaded the Pandya 
country soon after his accession and took the title c: Madiraikonda 99 
(“who captured Madurai”) as early as his thid year 1 2 . A later 
successful campaign against Madurai and the Pandya king is pro¬ 
bably the one referred to in the account given in the Udavendiram 
plates of Prithivipati 3 . The Pandya king appealed for help to Kas- 
sapa V, the ruler of Ceylon who sent an army to his aid. But Paran¬ 
taka defeated the combined armies in the decisive battle at Yelur, 
probably in about 915 A.D. 4 Rajasimha fled to Ceylon first and 
later to Kerala after leaving behind his crown and jewels in Cey¬ 
lon 5 . Parantaka soon completed the conquest of the Pandya coun¬ 
try. This brought about the end of the First Empire of the Pandyas. 

2. ADMINISTRATION AND SOCIAL LIFE IN THE 
PERIOD OF THE FIRST PANDYAN EMPIRE 

(i) Administration 

Details of Government and administration during the post¬ 
man gam period and the age of the First Pandyan Empire have to 
be placed together from literary evidences and from stray referen¬ 
ces in the copper plates and inscriptions pertaining to the period. 

The king who was the head of the administration seems to have 
ruled the kingdom with the help of ministers. The chief minister 
was called the Uttaramaniri. Marankari of the Vaidyakula of Kara* 

1. Larger Sinnamanur plates 11. 127-137; S.I.I. Vol. Ill, pt. iv. p. 449. 

2. M.E.R. 157 of 1928 and 11 of 1931. 

3. S.I.I. Vol. II, No. 76, vv. 9-11. 

4. M.E.R. 231 of 1926; S.I.I. Vol. Ill, No. 99. 

5. Cidavamsa , Chap. 53, w. 5 ff. 
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vandapura was the Uttaramantri or the Chief Minister of Parantaka 
Ne^unjacjaiyan 1 2 . After his death his brother Maran Eyinan be¬ 
came the Pandya Uttaramantri *. 

Many members of the Vaidyakula family appear to have ser¬ 
ved as royal ministers or generals under the Pan<Jyas. Murti Eyi¬ 
nan 3 4 , perhaps another brother of Marankari, was MahasamantaA of the 
king. Sattan Ganapati who was also a Makasdmanta in the srs;th year 
of the king’s reign was another member of the same family 5 . 

Enadi Sattan Sattan was the brother of Sattan Ganapati and 
was the Senapati or commander-in-chief 6 7 . Mention is made of a 
Mahdnayaka whose functions are not definitely known?. An inscrip¬ 
tion of the fortysecond year of Marafija^aiyan from Kalugumalai 8 
refers to “Tirumalai VIrar” and‘‘Parantaka Virar’L Perhaps these 
are the names of regiments or groups of soldiers. An officer in charge 
of elephants, the Matangajaikyaks a , is referred to in the Madras 
Museum plates 9 . 

For local administration the country was divided into valana<}us l0 y 
nd<}us lurrams and gramas. The nd^u is termed rastra 11 in the Sanskrit 
part of the Larger Sinnamanur plates. The gramam or village was 
the unit of local administration. The names of gtdmams usually end 
in mangalam , kadi, and ur . Generous gifts of whole villages were 


1. M.E.R. 453 and 454 of 1906. 

2. M.E.R. 453 of 1906. 

3. Ajnapati of the Madras Museum plates. 

4. Dr.T.V. Mahalingam {South Indian Polity , p. 116) says that the maha - 
samanta was probably a minister in charge of the department dealing with feudal 
vassals and as such had a place in the king’s council. 

5. Madras Museum plates and M.E.R. 37 of 1908 I.A.Vol. 22 pp. 67 and 
71. 

6. Velvikkudi grant, 11. 139-140. 

7. M.E.R. 194 and 196 of 1936. 

8. M.E.R. 863 of 1917. 

9. Madras Museum plates, 11. 72-75. 

10. M.E.R. 155 of 1903 of Varaguna II mentions amidagunavalanadu and 
valudivalanadu. 

11. Larger Sinnamanur plates, w. 25-27, 28-32. 
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made by kings to temples and to individuals. Inscriptions of the 
period give very interesting and minute details about the form and 
procedure of granting lands and villages. The boundary of th e 
village to be given as a gift was generally fixed by letting loose a female 
elephant and following its track. The Larger Sinnamanur plates 
mention that JSfakkan Kumdn was the master of the female elephant 
and that J\fakkan Kd^d y Kdn V elfin and Patdran-cdlai were three 
accountants appointed to supervise the circumambulation of the 
female elephant 1 . The female elephant referred to here was evi¬ 
dently the one used for fixing the boundaries of the gift villages of 
Narceygaiputtur. The royal order regarding the gift was called 
djnapti or Qnatti , and was carefully engraved on copper plates, under 
the supervision of a high officer of the State 2 . The scribes were gene¬ 
rally the Pcrumpanaikkdrans of the kings. Though panai may be 
rendered as “drum”, it seems to have other meanings also such as 
“a row of horses” in which case the term may stand for a Chief 
Cavalry Officer or something similar 3 . 

Maranjadaiyan alias Varaguna Maharaja made liberal gifts 
to the temples at Tiruccendfir, Ambasamudram, Trichinopoly and. 
Javanthinathapuram. The inscriptions referring to these 4 give 
many interesting details about the nature of permanent endowments 
rates of interest, standards of currency, administration of fixed depo¬ 
sits by temple servants and trustees and details of temple services and 
offerings. They also mention the sabka, the sabhai vdrtyam and 
merchant corporations 5 . 


1. vv. 35-36. 

2. The ajnaptis of the Velvikkudi grant, the Madras Museum plates and the 
Larger and Smaller Sinnamanur plates were the minister Marangari, Dhirataran 
Murti Eyinan, a Mahasamanta> Kurrangon (the king’s “servant”) and Tayan 
Singan, the Uttaramantri of Kundur in Kundur Kurram of Andanadu, respectively. 

3. K.A. Nilakanta Sastri : The Pandyan Kingdom , p. 88, n. 1; The Velvikkudi 
grant was engraved by Yuddakesari Pandya, Perumpanaikkaran, Madras Museum 
Plates by Pandipperumpanaikkaran alias Arikesari and the Smaller Sinnamanur 
plates by Arikesari, son of Pandi Perumpanaikkaran. 

4. M.E.R. 26 of 1912 and 155 of 1903, both from Tiruccendur: M.E.R 104 
and 105 of 1905 from Ambasamudram ; 104 of 1947 from Javantinathapuram. 

5. M.E.R. 414 of 1904 from Trichinopoly mentions the Pati of Cirrambar 
and the servants of the temple or the Padamulattom. The Pati is probably the head 
of a merchant corporation or a royal officer. 
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The Manur inscription (35th regnal year^ of Maranjadaiyan 1 
contains rules for membership of the village sabha . It is of special 
significance since it is more than a century earlier than the Uttara* 
merur inscriptions of the time of the Cdla Parantaha I dealing with 
C61a village administration. From this record it is learnt that 
qualifications of property and learning were prescribed for member¬ 
ship of the village sabhct . 

A detailed account of membership and the working of the com¬ 
mittee are given. e Tt is stated that of the children of shareholders 
in the village, only one, who is well behaved and has studied the 
Mantra Br&kfna%a and one dkarma (i.e- Code of Law) may be on the 
village assembly ( mcfiTu ) to represent the share held by him in the 
village and only one of similar qualifications may be on the assembly 
for a share purchased, received as present or acquired by him as 
stridham (through his wife); (2) that (shares) purchased, presented 
or acquired as stridhana could entitle one, if at all, only to full mem¬ 
bership in the assemblies; and in no case will quarter, half or three- 
quarter membership be recognised; (3) that those who purchase 
shares must elect only such men to represent their shares on the 
assembly, as have critically studied a whole Veda with its pariSisf as 1 
(4) that those who do not possess full membership as laid down by 
rule (2), cannot stand on any committee (v&riyam) for the manage¬ 
ment of village affairs; (5) that those who satisfy the prescribed con¬ 
ditions should in no case persistently oppose (in the proceedings of 
the assembly) by saying “nay, nay” to every proposal brought up 
before the assembly; and (6) that those who do this together with 
their supporters will pay a fine of five k&Sus on each item (in which 
they so behaved) and still continue to submit to the same rule*”. 
The existence of these village assemblies and their committees in the 
Madurai country is known from other inscriptions of the period 
also 2 . 

Information regarding other committees are given in som e 
Vatteluttu inscriptions. A damaged Vafteluttu epigraph of ^adaiyan 
Mafan gives the name of an assembly called P^iupatapperumakkal 


1. M.E.R.423 of 1906from Manur; E.I. XXII, pp. 9*11. 

2. M.E.R. 70 of 1905 mentions the sabha of Narasingamangalam; M.E.R 
34 of 1947; M.E.R. 604 of 1915. 
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whose function is not given in the record. 1 Another Vafteluttu 
record of Marahja<Jaiyan mentions some provisions for two water 
sheds of which one is called “ mtmaflr.tuvapperum pandd ” 2 . This is 
presumably named after an assembly of the locality consisting of 300 
members ( <c mmrfiZZuvar ”). 

The department concerned with the puravuvari which may 
be taken to mean land tax or land revenue assessment, became very 
important during the mediaeval period. Even under the Pandyas 
of the First Empire there are several references to it 3 . Gifts wer e 
placed under the protection of the puravuuari karaV^attdr^ . South 
India being an essentially rural and agricultural country, land tax 
Was an important source of revenue from very early times. Puravu 
seems to be a term of great antiquity since it occurs in Sangam litera¬ 
ture also 0 . 

Facts about weights and measures and currency could also be 
gathered from inscriptions. Two Vafteluttu records of about the 
10th c. A.D. refer to the standard measures soliyam and ndrdyanali 6 . 
Another record mentions the liquid measure Soldntakan n &H 7 . Th e 
Madurai coin with the legend cc SrI Avanipasekaran Golaga” 8 has 
ahe emblem of the double fish on its obverse and is evidently a coin 
issued by the PaPdya king, Avanipasekhara alias Srfvallabha, the 
‘father of Varaguna II. The gold coin k&su or kaLafiju 9 known also 
as krsna kaca was in use. The coin din&ra is also mentioned 10 . 


1. M.E.R. 440 of 1917. 

2. M.E.R. 12 of 1929. 

3. M.E.R. 70 of 1905 mentions the puravu variyar , M.E.R. 68 of 1905, the 
~tinaikka!a f tar , M.E.R. 69 of 1905, the karanattar and M.E.R. 74 of 1905, the puravuva- 

rikkaranattar. 

4. M.E-R. 74 of 1905. 

5. In Puram 75: 4, puravu meins arasirai or tax paid to the kings. In Puram 297: 
'5 the commentator says that puravu means iraiyili land. 

6. M.E.R. 194 of 1933 and 203 of 1936. 

7. M.E.R. 423 of 1914. 

8. I.A. vol. XXI, p. 323; M.E.R. 1930, pt. II, para 4. 

9. M.E.R. 90 of 1908; M.E.R. 360 of 1921. 

10. M.E.R. 136 of 1908. 

7 
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Several epigraphs give the interesting information that gifts 
and endowments to certain temples were placed under the protection 
of mercantile corporations and soldiers. Two records register an 
agreement for the supply of ghee to a temple in return for the gift 
of 50 sheep. The gift and the inscribed stones were placed under the 
protection of the nagaraftdr and the soldiers ( madil-tevagar 3 rampart 
guards) 1 . Placing temples and temple property also under military 
protection seems to have been an ancient custom 2 . 

Epigraphs refer to the names of various temple functionaries. 
The temple functionaries mentioned in one of the records include the 
bodies £ aft appenmakkah the Aganpligalydr , the Padiy&r the P&ica- 
cdriyar , and the UvaMar 3 . In later inscriptions the third and fourth 
bodies are spoken of together as paUpddamfllapaficacdriyaj . 

(n) Literature 

In the field of literature the works of the DeiAram trio and 
the Jiruvdasgam and PirvkkPmi of M^nikkavacaka as well as the 
hymns of the Alvars belong to this period. The writing of poems in 
the form of a kovai seems to have become very popular during this 
period. The Pan^ikkovai which was written during this period is 
available only in numerous citations. It was sung in honour of a 
Pancfya king. 4 The commentary of the lraiyanar Agapporul tradition¬ 
ally ascribed to Nakkfrar, maybe assigned to about the 8th c. A.D. 
It is one of the earliest of Tamil prose commentaries. A record of 
the reign of Nedumaran grlvallavan 5 mentions a chief Etti Sattan 
Who came of the family of one (a poet) who had the distinction of 
being seated on the stone slab at Kudal ( i.e. Madurai), famous 


1. M.E.R. 194 and 196 of 1936. 

2. M.E.R. 167 of 1909 (in Coimbatore District) from Sangramanallur states- 
that the gopura , the temple and its precincts were placed under the protection of 
soldiers. \20 of 1905 from Tiruvalisvaram states that the local temple, its treasury 
and the temple servants were placed under the protection of the Cola army called 
murrvkai-mahQSenai . 

3. M.E.R. 228 of 1933; Report Pt. II, para 29. 

4. The hero of the poem was probably Arikesari Maravarman (c. 670-700* 
A.D.) 

5. M.E.R. 334 of 1930. 
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for its Tamil. The Muttollayiram , of which only 100 verses are 
known now, was also composed during this age. Originally it was a 
work of 900 vmbas , 300 each in praise of each cf the three Tamij 
monarchs. It is not known who was the author of this work. Kalla^am 
written by Kalladanar has as its basis Manikkavacaka’s Tirukkovai 
and refers to about 30 Tiruvilaiyd<j,als of God Sundareivara. Though 
its style is rather stilted and pedantic it is the earliest attempt at 
collecting together the legends regarding the Gcd cf Madurai. On 
the whole the literature of the period is tinged with a sense of deep 
religious fervour and devotion. 

(Hi) Religion 

As said earlier Hinduism seems to have flourished side by side 
with Buddhism and Jainism during the Sangam Age in the earlv 
centuries of the Christian era. About the 4th and 5th 
centuries A. D. Jainism, Buddhism and other unorthodox or avaidika 
religious sects seem to have risen to such prominence in the Tamil 
country that they affected even the established poliucal cider ct 
the country. Though there was much literary activity th ere is herdlv 
any direct information relating to the social and political history dur¬ 
ing the period commonly designated as the Kalabhra interregnum. 
After the overthrow of the Kajabhras by Kadungon and his successors 
many Hindu religious reformers such as the £aiva Naycnars ard 
the Vaisnava Alvars arose and tried to suppress the heretical sects. 
Asa result of their efforts Buddhism declined in South India. Jainism 
was not, however, completely suppressed though it received a setfcrck 
and lost the position of predominance it had acquired. 

THE NAYANARS : It is now generally agreed that of the Saiva 
Nayarars Appar and Jhanasambandar were contemporaries and 
that Sundarar lived two or three decades after Appsr’s death in 
about 681 A.D. 1 . It is, however, not certain whether Manikkc- 
vacaka preceded or followed the Devdram trio. Of the Saiva reformers 
who belonged to this period Jhanasambandar, a Brahman youth 


1. In his book Origin and Early History of Saivism in South India (p. 462) C. V. 
Narayana Iyer gives the following dates to the four Saiva saints: Appar (600-681 
A.D.), Sambandar (644-660 A.D.) and Manikkavacaka (660-692 A.D.) and Sun¬ 
darar (“must have lived for 18 years any time between A.D. 710 and A.D. 735”). 
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irom gfrkali (Shiyali) in Tanjore district and Manikkavacakar hail¬ 
ing from Tiruvadavur made the greatest contributions for the gaiva 
revival in the Madurai country. Jnanasambandar lived in the middle 
of the 7th c. A.D. He is stated to have composed 10,000 hymns 
during his brief lifetime of 16 years. Of these only 384 hymns have 
come down to us today and constitute the first three books of the gaiva 
canon ( Tirumurai )• Sambandar denounces the Jains and Buddhists 
in almost every hymn. He visited a large number of temples singing 
the glories of Siva. He is famous for the miraculous cure of Kun 
Pan^ya 1 and the conversion of the king from Jainism to gaivism. 
According to tradition Kun Pandya’s queen Mangaiyarkkaragi and 
Kulaccirai, the minister, who were ardent Saivas, invited gambandar 
to Madurai to free the king and the country from the influence of 
Jainism which was then predominant there. Sambandar visited 
Madurai and defeated the Jains in various religious contests and 
disputes, cured the king of a malignant fever and won back the ruler 
and his subjects to Saivism. gambandar 5 s efforts were largely re¬ 
sponsible for the decline and downfall of Jainism in Madurai and the 
Tamil country. There is a shrine dedicated to Jnanasambandar 
in the Madurai temple. 

Manikkavacaka was born in Tiruvadavur near Madurai in 
"the Melur taluk. He is also known as Tiruvadavurar after the name 
of his native town. He became a great scholar while still in his 
teens. He is traditionally known to have been the minister of Ari- 
mardhana Pandya. God Sundaresvara of Madurai is said to have 
performed many miracles on his behalf. 2 

Latterly Manikkavacaka left the services of the Pandya king 
and dvoted himself to the service of God. He visited many shrines 
of South India singing the praise of God. At Chidambaram he is 
stated to have vanquished the Buddhists from Ceylon, in religious 
debates. As a poet and mystic Manikkavacaka occupies a unique 
place in the history of Tamil sacred literature. His Tiruuacakam 
forms the eighth book of the gaiva canon. 


1 . As stated earlier, Kun Pan^ya is generally identified with Aiikesari Mara- 
varman (670-700 A.D.) 

2. Nambi’s Tinmlaiyj(fal (Nos. 27-30); Paranjoti’s Tiruvilaiyaddl , Nos. 58-51. 
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THE ALVARS : The revival of orthodox Hinduism in the 
Tamil country was due not only to the indefatigable efforts of the 
Saiva Nayanars but also to the Vaisnava Alvars. Of the twelve 
Alvars, four hailed from the Pan<Jya country. They were Nammal- 
var, Madhurakavi Alvar, Periyalvar and Andal. Nammalvar was the 
greatest of them all. He was a Vellala frcm Al var Tirunagari (Kuru~ 
gur) in Tinnevellv district. He wrote the Tiruvaymoli, the Hruvirut - 
tam, Jiruvasiriyam and Periya Tiiruvandddi. His hymns form the second 
largest individual total in the Ndldyira Prabavdkam collection. His 
disciple was Madhurakavi. Attempts have been made to identify 
Madhurakavi with Marankari, the minister of Parantaka Nedunja<jai~ 
yan (765-815 A.D.) 1 . * 

Periyalvar (aslo known as Visnucitta and Bhattarpiran) was 
a Brahman of grlvilliputtur (Ramnad district) who lived about the 
close of the 8th century and the beginning of the 9th century A.D. He 
wrote the Tiruppallandu and about 500 hymns in the Ndldyira Praban- 
dham collection. He is reputed to have won in a religious disputation 
in the court of the Pantfya king, Sr|mara grivallabha (815-62 A.D). 
His daughter Andal or Kodai is one of the greatest of women mystics. 
Her hymns reflect her intense devotion to Visnu. She wrote the 
N&cciyar Tirumoli and the Tiruppdvai. 

JAINISM : Jainism which had existed side by side with 
Hinduism in the gangam Age spread rapidly and gained great pro¬ 
minence in the Madurai country from the 5th century onwards. 
But owing to the efforts of gaiva Nayanars like Sambandar about the 
7th c. A.D. it received a serious setback. Jainism continued 
to survive to some extent in the Madurai country and 
this is borne out by epigraphic evidences. Many Vatteluttu 
inscriptions of about the 8th to 10th c. A.D. found in the Madurai 
region as well as in other parts of the Pandva country speak of several 
Jaina religious teachers. Jain pall is, the erection of Jaina temples and 
images and the gifts to Jain temples. A record in Tamil verse 2 says 


1. Venkayya in M.E.R. 1908 pt. II. paras 33-35; T.A. Gopinatha R a o: Sri 
Vaisnavas pp. 18-20. 


2. M.E.R. 334 of 1930. 
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that daring the reign of Nedumaran grivallabha, the chief of Irup- 
paikkudi, Etti Sattan erected at Iruppaikkudi a big Jain palli with a 
pavilion and a hall. Rajasimha I is also said tohave made gifts to Jain 
or Buddhist temples besides gifts of brahmadeyas and devadanas. The 
gift to Jain or Buddhist temples was known as polliccandam 1 2 . Often 
such gifts were placed under the protection of the 44 Palli ccivigaiy dr 52 . 
Boundaries of these gift lands were marked by stones with triple 
umbrellas 3 . 

Tradition says that there were 8000 Jains living in eight hills 
around Madurai. An old poem gives the names of these eight hills as 
Parangunram, Oruvagam, Papparam, Palli, Arungunram, Peranda, 
Yanai and Irungunram 4 . Of these Parangunram may be identified 
with Tirupparankunram to the south-west of Madurai, Yanai with 
Anaimalai to the north-east of Madurai and Irungurram with 
Tirumaliranjolai. Palli probably refers to the Tiruppallimalai near 
Narttamalai in Pudukkottai. There was a small Jain mafka and shrine 
at Tiruppallimalai 5 . The identification of the other hills is not 
very clear. Sambandar also refers to the many Jains in Y§nai- 
malai and other places 6 . The numerous Jain inscriptions in Vatte- 
luttu and figures in high or low relief in many of the mountain regions 
surrounding Madurai such as Anaimalai 7 , gamanamalai near Kfiak- 
kudi 8 , Kongarpulivankulam 9 , and Muttuppatti 10 and the names 
of Jaina teachers, disciples and shrines mentioned in these inscriptions 
indicate that Jainism was prevalent in the environs of Madurai about 
the 9;h c. A.D. The various versions of the Madurai TiruvilaiyadaL 
Purana also speak of the 8000 Jains vanquished by Sambardar. The 
figure 8030 may be merely a convention to indicate a large number 
of Jains. 

1. M.E.R. 605 of 1915. 

2. M.E.R. 61 and 62 of 1910. 

3. I.P.S. No. 658. 

4. Peruntogai, No. 183, p. 48. 

5. I.P.S. No. 658. 

6. Ti ruvalavay Padi gam . 

7. M.E.R. 66-74 c f 1905. 

8. M.E.R. 63-69 of 1910. 

9. M.E.R. 330-32 of 1908, 54 of 1910. 

10. M.E.R. 61-62 of 1910 
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The Jaina Sangha was divided into the Nandi, Sena } Simha 
and Deva gznas. Tne names of the religious teachers occurring 
in the inscriptions from the Madurai country indicate that they be¬ 
longed to various sects and sections of Jainism. Ajjanandi, Kanaka- 
nandi and others belonged to the Nandi gana 1 . Indrasena and 
Gunasena belonged to the Sena gana. Those belonging to the Simha 
gina had the title vlra. Thus Kanakavlra was of the Simha gana 
while Baladevakuravajigal probably belonged to the Deva gana . 

Tne Jaina teacher, Ajjanandi seems to have exercised great 
influence and is mentioned in a large number of inscriptions 2 from the 
Madurai district. Names of other Jain teachers could also be gath¬ 
ered from the epigraohs of the region. For instance, Indrasena 3 ? 
Mallisenapperiyar 4 , Parsvapadara 5 , Arittanemipperiyar, pupil of 
Attorpavasigal 6 , Anantavlra Adigal 7 , Gunasenapperiyadigal, the 
pupil of Vardamanavapanditar who was the pupil of Gunasenadeva 
presiding over Kuran<jittirukkattamballi in Venbu Nadu 8 and 
Devambaladeva, pupd of Gunasenadeva who was in charge of a 
pall i 9 . (Since Gunasenadeva is said to have been in charge of a 
local palli it probably indicates a palli at Kongar Puliyankujam 
itself). Puvanandikkuratti, 10 Pattinikurattiyar of Perumpattiyur 11 12 , 
Sirivisaivakkurattiyar 13 and Tiruccaranattukkurattigal 13 were some 
of the Jain women teachers. 


1. Jnanasambandar mentions a number of Jains of the Nandi and Sena gana 
in his Tiruvalavay Padigam. 

2. M.E.R. 70 of 1905 (Ana*'malai) ; 692 of 1905 (Aivarmalai) ; 729 of 1905 
(Uttamapalayam); 54 of 1910 (KongarpuKyangulam); 64 of 1910 (Peccipallam)- 
This record mentions Ajjanandi's mother Gunamatiyar; 562 of 1911 
(Karunkalakkudi); 603 of 1915 (Eruvadi). 

3. M.E.R. 694 of 1905 (Aivarmalai) 

4. M.E.R. 697 of 1905 (Aivarmalai) 

5. M.E.R. 700 of 1905 (Aivarmalai) 

6. M.E R. 725 of 1905 l Uttamapalayam) 

7. M.E.R. 732 of 1905 djttamapalayam) 

3. M.E.R. 330 of 1908 (Kongar Puliyangulam) 

9. M.E.R. 331 and 332 of 1908 (Kongar Puliyangulam) ; 65 and 66 of 
1910 (KiJ akkudi or Peccipallam). 

10. M.E.R. 701 of 1905 (Aivarmalai) 

11. Ibid. 

12. M.E.R. 33 of 1894. 

13. M E.R. 37 of 1894. 
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Kurandi 1 Tirukkattampalli 2 in Venbun a du appears to have 
been one of the most important Jain religious houses of the time. 
Inscriptions mention a shrine of Tirukkunagirideva 3 . Most of 
these Jaina inscriptions are small ones in Vatteluttu characters often 
engraved in rock below* Jaina figures cut in relief. 

Sambandar is known to have vanquished the Jains in the 
Madurai country during the 7th c. A.D. Palaeographicallv the nu¬ 
merous Jain Vatteluttu inscriptions in the Madurai locality are 
assigned to the 9th-10th centuries. Jain inscriptions occur again 
only after a long interval but even then not in the Madurai locality. 
Since all the Jains may not have left the Madurai region immediately 
after being vanquished by Sambandar one may safely assign these 
Jain inscriptions to a period contemporaneous with Sambandar or 
the period immediately following his time. 

RISE OF MATHAS: During the period of the Fisrt Empire 
one notices the beginning of mat has which were destined to play a 
significant role in the cultural history of the mediaeval period. 
Several records mention a mat ha of Mahavratins 4 . These records 
indicate that many unorthodox sects like the Kalamukhas were widely 
prevalent during this period. A record of the Kodumbalur chief¬ 
tain Vikrama Kesari 5 states that he presented a big matha (Jbrihan- 
mat karri) with eleven villages to Mallikarjuna of Madurai, who was 
the chief ascetic of the Kalamukha sect. Mallikarjuna belonged to 
the Atreya Gotra and was the disciple of two teachers named Vidya- 
rasi and Taporasi. The Kanarese country was the stronghold 
of the Kalamukha sect. The above records show' that the sect 
had extended its influence into Madurai, Pudukkottai and Ramrad 
also. 


1. M.E.R. 61 and 62 of 1910, 68 of 1910, 29 of 1894. 

2. M.E.R. 330 of 1908 (Kongarpuliyankulam) ; 63 of 1910 (Kilakkudi) 

3. M.E.R. 732 of 1905 (UttamapalayanP 

4. M.E.R. 70 ©f 1905. 

5. M.E.R. 129 of 1907, M.E.R. 1908, Part II, paras 85-86, M.E.R. 1915^ 

p. 101. 
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(iv) Architecture : Cave and Structural Temples 

The period of the first Pandyan Empire was one of great signi¬ 
ficance in the architectural history of the Madurai country. The 
Pandya kings were patrons of art and architecture. Many rock-cut 
caves and monolithic shrines were excavated and structural store 
temples built. Though similar stone structures were erected by the 
Pallavas about the same period it may be noted that the rocK-cut 
caves and monoliths of the Pandya country lie outside the Pallava 
domain and form a separate group by themselves with special charac¬ 
teristics of their own. For instance, “some of the distinctive Pallava 
features, such as kutfus on the projecting cornice,embellishments of 
facade, capitals, pillars etc., are absent in Pandya caves. The ten¬ 
dency to introduce portrait sculptures in caves is in evidence 5 ', 1 2 
in the Pandya rock-cut caves. There is also a difference in the figures 
of dvarapalakas. In the Pandya caves while one dvarapalaka rests, 
on a club as in the Pallava types, the other has no club and cften 
has his hands folded across the chest. The earliest rock-cut cave 
temple so far known in the Pandya country is the one at Pillaiyar- 
patti which is about two miles from Kunnakkudi in the Ramnad 
district. An archaic Vatteluttu inscription of about the 7th c. 
A.D. 2i on a pilaster in this cave indicates that the cave may be assigned 
to the 7th c. A.D. The inscription is a short label of two lines and 
mentions a certain Ikkatturukkorruru Ainjan who was probably 
responsible for the excavation of the cave. The rock-cut cave tem¬ 
ple has early sculptures carved on its walls. 

The plan of the cave temple at Pillaivarpatti is rather peculiar. 
While the main shrine containing the rock-cut linga faces the east,, 
awing is also cut out of the rock in front of this shrine so as to face 
the north. On the south wall of this wing or verandah is cut a figure 
of Ganesa, locally known as Karpaga Pillaiyar. 

The cave temples at Anaimalai are about a century later than 
that at Pillaivarpatti. Anaimalai is about six miles north-east 


1. V. Venkatasubba Ayyar: Rock-cut Caves in the Pandj a Ccuntrj. ^Vroctcc lings- 
of the Indian History Congress”, 1946, pp. 122-123. 

2. M.E.R. 156 of 1936. 
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of Madurai. Two inscriptions 1 in the rock-cir Narasimha temple 
on this hill refer to the construction of this shrine by Marangari, 
the versatile minister of the Pandya king Maranja<jaiyan in 770 A.D. 
and the addition of a mukka mmiipi to the shrine by his brother 
Maran Eyinan. The cave temple with two pillars cut out of solid 
rock is a small shrine dedicated to Visnu whose image it is said was 
-consecrated in 770 A.D. 2 Since the date of construction of the 

shrine is known it is of importance in the study of cave temples. 

A few yards away from the cave there is another rock-cut cave 
with a sanctum and an outer porch supported on two square pillars 
with chambered corners and lotus medallion ornaments. In the 
central shrine is a relief of Visnu with his consort and within the 
porch are four figures, two of which probably represent devotees 3 . 

About the same time as the Anaimalai shrine was consecrated 
there were building activities in Tirupparankunram about four 
miles south-west of Madurai. The rock-cut caves at Tirupparan¬ 
kunram hill form an important group in the Pandva country and 
unlike many o:her cave temples continue in worship even today. 
The main shrine is a large cave cut on the rock surface facing north 
but is now hidden behind mediaeval and modern structures in front 
of it. Longitudinally it runs east-west and consists of a large rect¬ 
angular opening. On the rock surface facing the entrance are reliefs 
of Subrahmanya 4 and Ganesa at the two ends with Durga 5 in the 


1. M.E.R.453 and454of 1906; E.I. Vol. VIII,p. 317ff. 

2. M.E.R. 454 of 1906. 

3. H. Krishna Sastri ( South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses, p. 218, n. I) 
•states that there is also a rock-cut shrine of Subrahmanya at Anaimalai with only 
one goddess as at Tirupparankunram and that it is now called Sramanankoyil, 
which is evidently a corruption of Saravanan Koyil. 

4. This Subrahmanya panel was mistaken bv T.A. Gopinatha Rao for a 
Jye§ta group. ( Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I ? pt. ii, p. 392. contra, H. Krishna 
Sastri South Indian Images oj Gods and Goddesses, p. 218 n. 1). The Jvesta shrine as 
discussed below is at a lower level. 

5. It is not clear whether the excavation of the shrine to Durgadevi mentioned 
in M.E.R. 37 of 1908 refers to the central panel of Durga in the sanctum or whether 
it refers to a Durga shrine which might have been excavated somewhere else on 
the rock surface- Perhaps it is a reference to the group which is now known as 
Annapu rna Devi and which is at a lower level than the sanctum- 
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centre. In a chamber cu: into the eastern wall is an image of Visnu 
and in a sim’lar chamber cu: on the western wall is a lingo, with a 
relief of Sbruskanda on the face of the rock behind it. This group 
of fi/e images forms the central shrine. Two dvdrapalakas 
are on either side of the entrance. In front of the chambers to Siva 
and Visnu there are two dvdrapalakas c ach. These latter dvdrapalakas 
are heavily coated with cement ( sandu ), perhaps to repair damaged 
parts. But the dvarapalakis of the front entrance are undamaged 
and resemble Pallava work. 

A Vatteluttu inscription 1 of the sixth year of Mararjadaiyan 
alias Parantaka records that Sattan Ganapati who was the king’s 
m'lhdsdminia and a member of the Vaidya family of Karavandapuram, 
carried out many repairs thuttuvittadu”) to the temple and tank 
at Tirupparankunram 2 and that his wife Nakkangorri excavated 
the shrines of Durgadevi and Jyesta 3 . Nakklrar and many other 
Sangam poets refer to Tirupparankunram as the hill sacred to 
Muruga. The Paripddal refers to the temple to Muruga, the painting 
in mmdapas near the temple, the springs on the hill and so on. 
Sambandar in his Devdram calls the hill Parankunru. Since Sattan 
Ganapati seems to have carried out repairs only to the temple one 
mav infer that the sanctum is probably earlier than the time of 
Maranjadaiyan (c. 765-815 A.D.) 

Outside this shrine are other images carved on the rock surface 
on the east and west. Narasimha, Visnu and Varaha are carved 
on the eastern face while on the western face a deity with a bull be¬ 
hind and Nataraja are carved. A third figure has been partly 
covered by a wall, and the reliefs are continued in a small chamber 
behind the wall. 

There are a number of subsidiary caves distributed on different 
levels below this principal shrine. Though small and difficult 
of access, they are, however, interesting for their sculptures. Two 
caves are below the large rnandapa which adjoins the sanctum. 


1. M.E.R. 37 of 1908; Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXII, pp. 67-68. 

2. “Sattan Ganavadi tiruttuvittadu tirukkdyilum sritadagamum.” 

3. “Nakkangorriyar ceyappattadu Durggadevi kOyilunjestai koyilum.*’ 
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The cave on the west is stated to have an image of Gajalaksmi. That 
on the east, access to which is through an entrance from the maha- 
rmniapa level, contains a very interesting group of ganas , a four¬ 
headed God and a figure on a chariot with a peacock in front (fig. 1). 
The identity of this group is not known and this cave does not seem 
to have been noticed by scholars. The sculpturing is undoubtedly of 
an early period, perhaps of the 7th-8th centuries. The ganas have 
the ribbon-like sacred thread with a knot over the left shoulder, 
characteristic of early sculptures. The anatomical rendering also 
represents early work- The figure in the chariot has what looks like 
a mace resting on the chariot. The figure is standing with his right 
had lifted up and his left hand folded on his chest. The ganas and 
bhutas are all suggestive of vigorous action as though attacking and 
driving or running away. Their gaze seems to be fixed on some 
particular object high above. The whole execution looks very dra¬ 
matic in spite of the damage done to many of the figures. The 
four-headed figure which faces the entrance is seated and measures 
from waist to head about three feet in height. It is the largest among* 
the carvings. It is four-handed. On its head is a cylindrical krlta 
as in early Pallava sculptures. The figure is much damaged and 
part of the head on the right side is lost. Besides, an opening has 
been made through the mouth to serve as a drain for water from the 
shrines in the tier above. This has completely damaged the front 
face. On the left one could see two faces in profile, though even 
here the outline is lost in parts. The front right arm is lifted. It is 
difficult to make out what it holds. The back right arm rests on the 
thigh. The front left arm is thrust behind some figure in the 
front. The back left arm hangs free and seems to be lifting some¬ 
thing. The figure wears an yajndpaviiti with three thick strands. 
Parts of a necklace also are visible. Bracelets and armlets are on 
the hands. 

Tnescme probably represents Subrahmanya with his ganas fight¬ 
ing Surapadma. This group is particularly valuable to scholars. 
Though damaged, it is left in the state in which the stone carvers 
made it, while most of the other figures in the various shrines have 
been heavily restored with cement ( sandu ). The figures which are 
free of cement, like the Jyesta group and the group referred to here 
prove the antiquity of the cave. 
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About the Durga shrine mentioned in the Vatteluttu inscription 
•of Maranja<jaiyan one does not know whether it refers to the figure 
of Durga in the central shrine or to the Devi group which is at a lower 
level (fig. 2). The latter group is a large one and is in a chamber 
to the west of what, for the present, maybe called the Sura Sanuhara 
group. The group is carved in a recess measuring about eight feet 
long and about five feet high. Within this space 21 figures have 
been carved. The Devi is seated on a padmasana. The back of the 
throne is ornamented with makaras and simkas . The Devi is four- 
armed, with a jatd makuta. The front right hand is in the abhaya pose 
and the back right hand holds the goad. The front left hand rests 
on the thigh and the back left hand holds the noose. The right 
leg is bent and rests on the seat while the left leg hangs in front of 
the seat. On either side of the Devi on the wall are reliefs of two 
tiwri bearers and next to them are two heavenly figures, probably 
Surya and Gandra. On the wall to the right of the Devi are three 
standing figures with kritas and hands in various poses. A similar 
group of three figures is on the wall on the left side. All these six 
perhaps represent divine figures. Immediately sitting on the ground 
next to the Devi, on the right and left, are two sages who are perhaps 
Vedavyasa and Parasara as they resemble similar statues elsewhere 
in the temple. The front row in eludes four rsis , two on either side. 
A figure seated on the ground on the right next to the r$i appears 
to be playing on the flute while a similar figure on the left appears 
to have held a ulna in the hands. Two standing figures, one on 
either side in front of the recess, complete this group. The figure on 
the right holds a sword and shield in his hands while the figure on 
she left has a goat’s head, has his right hand in the vismaya pose and 
the left hand resting on his thigh. These probably are dvarapalakas . 
Tne Devi is described as Annapurna who sometimes has all the 
attributes as found in this sculpture. It may be also Bhuvanesvari 
who has kundalas , kankanas , is seated on a padmasana with pas a and 
ankvisa in two of her hands, the two remaining hands being in the 
abh'iy.i-vzrad'i pose. In Moore’s Hindu Pantheon 1 there is an interest¬ 
ing illustration which almost resembles this group in the Tirupparan- 
kunram hill. The illustration shows Devi worshipped by Surya- 
Gandra, and Brahma, Visnu and Siva on one side, and Indira, Agni 


1. Moore’s Hindu Panrfieon, 1861 plate 31. 
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and others on the other side. Rsis in yoga attitude are seated 
around the Devi. 

Below the makd miniapi on the eastern side is a long, dark, narrow 
passage which leads to a chamber in the rock face wherein a group 
of three figures are carved. These represent Jyesta Devi 1 with 
her son and daughter (fig. 3). Jyesta is seated on a platform with 
her legs hanging down in front. Her hair which is tied up is sur¬ 
mounted by a makuta. She is two-handed and in her right hand 
she holds a nllotpala flower. Her left hand rests on the thigh of her 
daughter who is seated to her left. She wears an yajndpavita. The 
sculpture here does not show her with the ponderous belly as usually 
seen in her representations. Her bovine-faced, son is seated to her 
right. He is also two-handed. His right hand holds a club. He 
has also the yajnopavtta. His right leg hangs in front of the seat 
while his left leg is bent and rests on the seat. The Devi’s daughter 
holds a nllotpala in her right hand while the left hand hangs down 
and rests on the seat. The right leg is bent on the seat and the left 
leg hangs in front. 

The sculpturing leaves no doubt that it is of the early periods 
perhaps of the 7th-8th centuries. The group is in a good state of 
preservation and therefore has not been covered by cement (. {andu ). 

Just below the floor level of the mahd mandapa an d almost in 
line with the entrance to the sanctum are two big reliefs of seated 
figures who are called An<jarabharana and Ugramurti. One of 
these carvings, that of Ugramurti(?), is shown in figure 4. It has a 
chain ornament worn yajiidpavUa-vjise and is decorated with necklaces,, 
armlets and bracelets. The right hand is held in the suci pose while 
the left hand rests on the knee of the left leg. The treatment of eyes 
and nose reveals that these particular carvings may belong to a later 
period than the carvings in the cave chambers. These two figures 
are probably dvdrapdlakas . 

The Umaiyandan cave at the foot of the southern side of the 
Tirupparankunram hill presents interesting problems. The cave 

1. It is evidently this Jyesta group which is referred to in M.E.R. 37 of 1903 
where Nakkangorri, the wife of Sattan Ganavadi, is said to have excavated a shrine 
to Jyesta. 
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proper is cut into the rock. The front pillars are of the cubical type 
with lotus medallions and early Pallava type corbels, all of which 
are much damaged (fig. 5). On the wall facing the front of the cave 
are three panels, two of which contain carvings in relief. The first 
panel on the left is empty. The centre panel has a carving of Nataraja 
and the third panel shows Subrahmanya with his two consorts. The 
Nataraja panel (fig. 6) which is somewhat heavily damaged shows 
the God from the waist up only. The legs have been destroyed, as 
also the two front hands. The flaming tiruvasi is visible. Muyalagan 
and Nandi with the drum are not so damaged. Kali is seen as a 
small figure above Nandi. The Devi who stands on the left of 
Nataraja is without head, or hands. On the pilasters on either side 
of Nataraja are carvings of Ganesa and Subrahmanya. Ganesa 
is ten-handed and Subrahmanya is shown on the peacock. 
The Subrahmanya panel which is next to this shows him as a twc- 
handed God with this two consorts, Valli and Devayani on either 
side (fig. 7). 

In a niche on the wall on the left side is a figure of Ardhanari 
with a bull behind (fig. 8). On top of the Ardhanari is a piece ol 
scroll ornament which may be taken to be a stylised form of a tree 
or clouds. It perhaps represents a banyan tree. The wall on the 
right side contains a long inscription of Maravarman Sundara Pandya 
I (1216-1239 A.D.) 

Outside the rock-cut cave, are figures carved in niches on either 
side on the rock surface. On the left side are the figures of Vighnes vara 
and two rsis who are perhaps Vedavyas? and Parasara (fig. 9). On 
the right side in a niche is a solitary figure which could not be identi¬ 
fied at present. There were probably other figures on either side 
of it, but all traces of these are now lost. The surviving relief per„ 
haps represents some royal personage seated on a wide pltha with 
the right leg resting on a small pedestal (fig. 10). The figure seems to 
have been well ornamented but no makuta or krifa is seen at present. 
The next panel has three figures carved in it which are in a better 
state of preservation (fig. 11). The first figure has a big chignon and is 
seen standing in a devotional attitude and perhaps represents a royal 
donor. The centre figure is perhaps Sambandar or Balasubrah- 
manya or Skanda as a dancing child. The third figure is no doubt 
the Tamil saint Appar. The last niche has a figure of Bhairava with 
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a dog behind (fig. 12). The figure of Bhairava looks almost like a 
Jaina tirtankara. 

These images by their subject and style of carving probably 
belong to a later period than those in the Subrahmanya shrine on 
the north face of the rock. Also one cannot escape the feeling that 
the work has been done by a lesser hand. A certain amount of 
indecisiveness is noticeable, and if one examines the rock surface one 
could see many incised outlines of figures which were perhaps done 
as a preliminary to carving or as rough sketches. The Umaiyandan 
shrine is not in worship now. 

Among other caves attributable to the Pandyas is the cave at 
,<§itt anna vasal. A damaged record engraved on the wall of the rock- 
cut Jaina temple, here, which is in Tamil verse 1 , mentions the Pandya 
king Avanipasekaran alias grfvalluvan (Srimara grfvallabha, 815- 
862 A.D.) and records that Madurai asiriyan Ilangautaman repaired 
the inner man$apa and built another mandapa in front of the temple, 
evidently referring to the rock-cut cave. 

Kalugumalai, 12 miles from gankaranayinarkoyil in Koyilpattl 
taluk (Tinnevelly district), is interesting for its rock-cut temples and 
sculptures. The rock on which these are cut is nearly 300 feet high. 
Three of its sides are precipitous. The most famous of its rock-cuts 
is the temple known as Vettuvan Kovil. This temple which is 
about 30 feet high and 40 feet deep has been carved on a great 
Tidge of the rock. The solid rock from which it has been cut is left 
standing surrounding the temple on three of its sides. The temple 
-which is in two parts with a garbhagriha and a chamber in front is 
unfinished. There is no idol installed in it. The most interesting 
part is the vimana which is carved beautifully with kamakudu, pancaram 
and salai and resembles that of the Arjuna and Dharmaraja rathas in 
Mahabalipuram. The ornamentation and sculpturing of figures of 
the Kalugumalai temple are more advanced and better finished. As 
the sculptured figures are in gaiva form there can be little doubt 
that the temple was intended to be for Brahmanical worship. The 
rock-cut temple is ascribed to the 9th century 2 . It is stated C£ to 


1. M.E.R. 368 of 1904, 215 of 1941 ; M.E.R. 1930 pt. II, para 4. 

2. V. Venkatasubbayyar, Rock-cut Caves in the Pandya Country “Proceedings of 
the Indian History Congress”, 1946, p. 119. 
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furnish a link between the rock-cut caves and structural monuments 
in the Pandya country” 1 . 

Higher up on the face of the rock are numerous carvings in relief 
of Jaina tirtankaras . Old Vatteluttu inscriptions are found below 
these figures. On the other side of the rock at its foot is a Subrah- 
manya temple. The sanctum and the man^apa in front of it are cut 
into the rock. 

Several other rock-cut temples are found in the Pandya country. 
Most probably they were excavated between the 7th and 9th c. A.D. 2 

STP.UCTURAL TEMPLES : A number of epigraphs mention 
xhe construction of a structural stone temple at Kilamattui; about 
eight miles to the north-west of Madurai, during the reign cf Vira 
Pandya “who took the head of the Cola” 3 . Vira Pandya 
was the contemporary of the Cdla kings Sundara Cola and 
Aditya II Karikala and may be said to have reigned in about 946 
A.D. All the three records are in Vatteluttu. One of the above 
records which is damaged and is in verse 4 states that the Siva temple 
called grikanthesvaram at this place was built in stone by the chief 
Tennavan TamilaveL The record also refers to some one who had 
attained proficiency in the six darjanas, the three kinds of Tamil, 
Sanskrit works, works on polity, the puranas and the intricacies 
of Patahjali’s yoga system. 5 The two other records dated in the 4th-f 
5th year of the king and in the 5th+6th year are connected epi¬ 
graphs and say that the temple was built for the god at Tirumattur 


1. Ibid. p. 120. 

2. List of rock-cut temples in the Pandya country:— 

Madura District: Anaimalai, Tirupparankunram> Kunnattur, Arittapatti. 
Ramnad District : Kunnakkudi, Tirukkalakkudi, Pillaiyarpatti, Mahipalan- 
namalai, Tiruttangal, Piranmalai, Sevilipatti, Tirumalai. 

TiruneWeli District: Tirumalaipuram, MaJaiyadikkuricci, Virasikhamani, 
Vadikkottai, Kalugumalai. 

Pudukkottai (former State): Devarmalai, Malayakkovil, Tirumayam, Sittanna- 
vasal. 

3. M.E.R. 624-626 of 1926. 

4. M.E.R. 626 of 1926. 

5. M.E.R. 1927 pt. II, para 38. 

8 
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and that certain arrangements were made for the conduct of worship 
in the temple. The three records were stated to have been found 
engraved on the base of the north, west and south walls of the central 
shrine when copied by the Epigraphy Department in 1926, but as the 
whole temple has been rebuilt recently many of these 10th century 
inscribed Vatteluttu slabs had been indiscriminately used up in the 
reconstruction. Only a few slabs could now be seen inside a recently 
constructed well as also on the wall and basement of one of the 
shrines (fig. 13). The only survival perhaps of the ancient structure are 
the few beautiful but weather-worn images of dvdrapdlakas , Daksina- 
murti, Lingodbhava 5 Bhairava Surya and other icons 1 . 


1. These are dealt with in chapter X sections B & Ch 
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MADURAI UNDER THE COLAS 

Madurai country which had known no other sovereign except 
the Papdya kings, experienced, for the first time perhaps, a change 
when it came under the sway of the Colas early in the 10th c. A.D. 

Soon after his accession, the Cola Parantaka I (907-55 A.D.) 
had invaded the Papdya country as early as 910 A.D. and assumed 
the title, c£ Madiraikon<ja 33 (capturer of Madurai). But the subju¬ 
gation of the Pandyas was a gradual and difficult process which in¬ 
volved much fighting and absorbed many years. Parantaka 1 2 3 s con¬ 
quest of the Pandya kingdom was effected only by about 920 A.D. 1 
Since then for nearly three centuries (from the ezrly years cf the 
10th c. (920 A.D.) to the beginningof the 13th c.A.D.) Madurai 
was practically under the Cola sway. 

Towards the end of Parantaka 3 s reign there was trouble in the 
Cola country due to the invasion of the Rastrakuta Krsna III. The 
Pandyas took this opportunity to throw off the Cola yoke and make 
a shoi't recovery under Vira Pgndya “who took the head of the Cola 33 
(c. 946-66 A.D.). Gapdaraditya (c. 949-50 to 957 A.D.) was prob¬ 
ably the Cola king defeated by Vira Pandya who had also the sui- 
names Colantaka 2 and Papdimarttapda 3 . Mahinda IV, the ruler 
of Ceylon, was an ally of Vira Pandya. Both Parantaka Sundara 
Cola (c. 956-73 A.D.) and his son Aditya II Karikala (c. 956-69 A.D.) 
claim to have defeated this Papdya king. The Leyden grant says 
that Aditya, while yet a boy, “played with Vira Papdya in the 
battle 3 ’ 4 5 . Parantaka Sundara Cola had the titles “ Madhurantaka 553 
and “Pandiyanaiccurom-irakkina 55 (“who drove the Pandya into the 
forest 33 ) 6 and was probably identical with Madiraikopda Rajakesari 7 .. 


1. M.E.R. 446 of 1917, dated in his 24th year, is the earliest inscription of 
Parantaka found in the Pandya country. 

2. M.E.R. 65 of 1896 ; 423 of 1914. 

3. M.E.R. 233 and 238 of 1933. 

4. E.I., Vol.XXII, w.25, 28. 

5. M.E.R. 139 of 1907. 

6. M.E.R. 291 and 302 of 1908. 

7. K.A. Xibkanta Sastri: The Colas, 2nd edition, p. 145. 
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Sundara Cola defeated Vira Pandya. in the battle of Cevur 1 . After 
this defeat V|ra Pan<Jya was probably forced to flee and seek refuge 
in the forest 2 . Since the title (e Pantfiyanaic-curam-irakkind '” is found in 
an epigraph of Sundara Cdla dated in his seventh year 3 , it may 
be inferred that the battle of Cevur must have occurred sometime 
earlier. The Tiruvalangatfu plates 4 state that Aditya II killed Vira 
Pandya. It is not clear whether this is a mere boast and whether 
Aditya who might have participated in the battle of Cevur inflicted 
another defeat on the Pandya later on. Anyway, from the fact that 
the incidence of Cola epigraphs in the Pandya country, again occurs 
only from the time of Rajaraja I, it may be seen that the C5las were 
not able to make much headway in spite of the many defeats they 
claim to have inflicted on the Pandyas. In fact Rajaraja in his 
il£i eykirtis claims to have subdued the Pandyas even when they were 
still powerful and illustrious. 

Sundara Cola’s son Rajaraja I (965-1014 A.D.), the great im¬ 
perialist, subdued the Pandyas and established Cola power in the 
Madurai country. Early in his reign he undertook a southern ex¬ 
pedition against the Pandyas and Keralas who were probably allies. 
It might have taken him several years as well as several campaigns 
for the complete subjugation of the Pandyas. The earliest record 
of Rajaraja so far known in the Pandya country is dated in his eighth 
yrear. 5 The Tiruvalangadu plates which give a detailed account 
of the king’s southern conquests 6 , state that he captured Madurai 
and subjugated the Pandya king Amarabhujanga whose identity, 
Rowever, is not clear. In his Meykirtis beginning cc Tirumagalpola , 5S 
Rajaraja boasts, that he conquered the Pandyas and deprived them of 
their splendour when they were still illustrious and flourishing in all 
their glory. This indicates that the Pandyas were quite powerful at 


1. The Karandai plates, vv. 24-25, referred to in K.A. NUakanta Sastri 
zp.*it., p. 154; The Leyden grant. E.I. Vol. XXII, w. 25, 28. 

2. The Karandai plates (w. 24-25) state that Vira Pandya was defeated at 
Cevur and forced to climb the peaks of the Sahayadri for refuge. 

3. M.E.R. 291 of 1908. 

4. Verses 47 and 78. 

5. The Darsanamkoppu record. T.A.S Vol. I, 238. 

6. Verses 76-79. 
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the time of their defeat by the imperial Cola. Numerous inscrip¬ 
tions of Rajaraja occur in the Pandya country ranging from the eighth 
to the twentieth years of his reign 1 . 

The Pandyas seem to have continued to rule in a rather sub¬ 
ordinate position, though Rajaraja appears to have established with 
a firm hand Cola suzerainty over the Pandya country. Under him 
the very name of the Pandya country came to be changed to “Raja- 
rajamandalam” and “Rajaraja Pan<jinadu 5 ’ 2 . Even sub-divisions 
were called Rajarajavalanadu 3 and Pandyakulasanivalana<Ju* 4 
During his campaigns against Ceylon between the 17th and 20th 
years of his reign, Rajaraja appears to have used the Pandya coun¬ 
try as a base of operations 5 . 

Rajendra I (1012-1044 A.D.), the son and successor of Rajaraja 
I, inherited the Pandya kingdom as a part of the extensive empire 
built up by his father. In about the fifth year of his reign (1017-18 
A.D.) Rajendra led a successful expedition to Ceylon and brought 
back the crown and the garland of Indra and other jewels which 
the Pandya Rajasimha II had previously left behind in Ceylon- 
Ceylon became a Cola province. 

An inscription of Rajendra’s third year 6 records a gift by the 
queen of a Pandya king named Srlvallavan. Though the identity 
of this Pandya is not clear, it shows that the Pandyas still continued 
in a subordinate position. But soon afterwards they seem to have 
proved refractory so that Rajendra had to wage war against them 
and appoint a viceroy over the Madurai country, to keep the Pandyas 
under effective control. This expedition appears to have been 
undertaken in about the sixth or seventh year of Rajendra. The 
Tiruvalangadu plates 7 , referring to Rajendra’s success, state that 
the defeated Pan<jya fled for refuge to the Malaya mountain and 


1. M.E.R. 80 of 1910 from Alagarkoyil is dated in his 2(2)nd year. 

2. M.E.R. 1917 pt. II, para 2. 

3. M.E.R. 332 of 1923. 

4. M.E.R. 455 of 1908 and 672 of 1909. 

5. J.R.A.S. 1913, pp. 523-24. 

6. M.E.R. 46 of 1907. 

7. Verses 89-97. 
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that Rajendra appointed his own son, Sri Cola-Pan<Jya s for the pro¬ 
tection of the Pandya country. The last statement is confirmed by 
an epigraph of the tenth year of Rajendra 1 which states that the king 
established his own son in Madurai as his viceroy with the title Cola- 
Pandya and that Rajendra built a huge palace at Madurai. When 
the Keralas were defeated soon afterwards, the Co la-Pandya viceroy 
appears to have been placed in charge of the Kerala country also. 
The practice of Cola viceroys ruling over Pandya country with the 
title Cola-Pandya started from this time. These viceroys appear to 
have enjoyed almost regal status and maintained close contact with 
the imperial headquarters. But at the same time the Pan^yas also 
seem to have continued to rule, though in a subordinate manner. 
Probably the simultaneous rule by several Pandyan kings and 
princes over various regions of the kingdom originated about this 
same period. 

Of the available Cola-Pandya epigraphs the largest number 
belong to Jatavarman Sundara-Cola Pandya, the son of Rajendra I 2 . 
He appears to have ruled as viceroy for about 23 years. An inscrip¬ 
tion of his 30th (?) year from Attur in Tinnevelly 3 , mentions a regi¬ 
ment called “Sundara-Solapandya-terindapalaiyaval.” Jatavar¬ 
man Sundara-Cola Pandya probably continued as viceroy in the 
early years of Rajadhiraja I (1018-54 A.D.) who succeeded Rajendra 
I. The system of Cola-Pandya viceroys started by Rajendra I was 
continued by his sons Rajadhiraja (1018-1054 A.D.), Rajendradeva 
II (1052-64 A.D.) and Virarajendra (1063-69 A.D.) 4 5 . 

In tlie historical introductions of Rajendradeva II’s inscriptions 
{1052-1064 A.D .) he is stated to have conferred on his younger brother 
Mummadi Solan the title Cola-Pandya" 0 . Virarajendra (1063-1069 
A.D.) is stated to have conferred on his son Gangaikonda Cola the 


1. M.E.R. 363 of 1917; From M.E.R. 112 of 1905 it may be inferred that 
Sundara Cola-Pandya was appointed viceroy about the sixth or seventh year of 
Rajendra. 

2. Rajendra had several sons- It is not clear which son was appointed as 
the Cola-Pandya viceroy. 

3. M.E.R. 395 of 1930. 

4. M.E.R. 99 of 1924, 333 of 1930. 

5. M.E.R., 1917 pt. II, pp. 107-8; S.I.I. Vol. Ill, p. 62. 
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Pandimandalam and the title Cdla-Pdntfyct 1 . An inscription from 
Shermadevi 2 refers to a certain Jatavarman Sola-Pandya as the son 
of Virarajendra Cola and mentions his palace at Rajendrasolapuram. 
He is evidently the prince Gangaikonda-Cola mentioned above. 
Inscriptions of the period speak of several other Cola-Pandvas such 
as Jatavarman Vjra Sola Pandya 3 , Maravarman Vikrama Sola 
Pan<Jya 4 , and Sundara-sola Pan<fya who had palaces at Ma^akkulak. 
HI Madurai and Rajendrasolapuram and who refers evidently 
to the Cola emperor as his uncle ( amman ) 5 . The identity of these 
Cola-Pan<jyas is not clear at present. 

The Pandyas could not reconcile themselves to their political 
subordination by the Colas. Whenever there was an opportunity 
they tried to rebel and overthrow the Cola yoke. The Keralas and 
the kings of Ceylon often came to their aid in their struggle against 
the Colas. Even in the later years of the reign of Rajendra I there 
-was a joint rebellion by the Pandyas, Geras and Singhalese against 
the Colas. Rajendra’s son and heir-apparent Rajadhiraja under¬ 
took an extensive southern campaign to suppress this. His inscrip¬ 
tions speak of his success and the defeat of the three allied kings of 
the south ( Tennavar ), viz., Manabharana, Virakerala and Sundara 
Pandya 6 . Though Tennavar generally means the Pandyas, it perhaps 
refers in this particular context to the three allied kings of the south, 
viz., the Panjya, the Kerala and the Sighalese kings 7 . Sundara 
Pandya appears to be the Pandya ruler and possibly the leader of 
the coalition. Manabharana was perhaps the king of Ceylon 8 . 
In a Ceylon expedition undertaken after the death of Rajendra, 
Rajadhiraja is said to have dethroned four Ceylonese rulers, one of 
whom was Vikrama Pandya. The Cola epigraphs state that Vikrama 
^had taken refuge in Ceylon after “having lost the whole of the 


1. S.I.I. Vol. Ill, No. 20 ; E.I. Vol. XI, p. 293. 

2. M.E.R. 642 of 1916 

3. M.E.R. 99 of 1924. 

4. M.E.R. 393 of 1930. 

5. M.E.R. 327, 332 & 619 of 1916. 

6. S.I.I. Vol. Ill, No. 28, p. 56. 

7. K ; A. Nilakanta Sastri, op.cit., p. 243, n. 141. 

-8. Vide S.I.I.. Vol. Ill, No. 29, line 13. 
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southern Tamil country” 1 2 . The Mahavamia 2 on the other hand 
states that Vikrama Pandya was a Ceylonese prince who had taken 
refuge in the Dulu country for some time. Since the Pandyas 
and the Ceylonese had close political and dynastic connections at 
his time it is difficult to decide at present whether Vikrama 
Pan<Jya was a Pandya or Ceylonese prince. 

An epigraph of the fourth year of Vira Rajendra (1063-69 A.D.) 
mentions the defeat of a Vfrakesari, son of the Pandya, Srivallabha 3 . 
The identity of these Pan<Jyas is also not known. 

During the period of confusion in the Cola country after the 
death of Vlrarajendra, the Pandyas once again tried to regain inde¬ 
pendence and Kulottunga I (1070-1120 A.D.) had to subdue them 
again. After many prolonged and sustained campaigns in the 
Pandya country Kulottunga I was able to reassert Cola suzerainty 
over the Pandya kingdom. The campaigns against the Pandyas 
were undertaken between the seventh and eleventh years of his reign. 
A record of the fifth year of Kulottunga 4 contains a vague reference 
to a Pandya king beheaded by him. Kulottunga is said to have 
defeated the five Pandyas 5 whose names are not given. Their iden¬ 
tity remains obscure. It is said that Kulottunga fixed the boundaries 
of the southern (Pandya) country- 6 . The Kulottimgasolan Pillaittcimil 
mentions also a battle of Semponmari (Ramnad district) 7 . 

The Colas found it increasingly difficult to maintain their sway 
over the Pandyas. The system of Cola-Pandva viceroys had appar¬ 
ently been given up and Kulottunga, finding it imoossible to continue 
with the old administrative arrangements, established military- out¬ 
posts (nilaippa^ai) at strategic points in the Pandya country. The 
numerousinscriptions of the Pandya kings since the time of Kulottunga I 


1. S.I.I., Voi. Ill, p. 56. 

2. Geiger Culavamsa, w. 11-14. 

3. S.I.I., Vol. HI, No. 20. 

4. S.I.I., Vol. Ill, No. 68. 

5. An undated Sanskrit inscription from Cidambaram (E.I., Vol. V, pp. 103-4., 
S.I.I., Vol. I, pp. 168-9), S.I.I., Vol. III,p. 147 ; Kalingat upparani XI, w. 70-72. 

6. S.I.I., Vol. Ill, p. 147. 

7. Verse 10. 
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show very few signs of their political subjection to the Colas, and 
the provenance of Cola epigraphs in the Pandya country also begins 
to diminish considerably. Hardly any Cola inscription is found in 
the Pandya country after the reign of Kulottunga I. 

The Pandya epigraphs of the period give the names of a number 
of Pandya kings ruling over Madurai during the period when Cola 
sway over Madurai was weakening, and the Panovas were beginning 
to reassert themselves once again. A Jatavarman grivallabha seems 
to have reigned for about 23 years with real power. He appears to 
have begun his rule sometime after Kulottunga’s invasion and 
subjugation of the Pandya country. The historical introductions of 
his inscriptions begin with the words “ lirumadandaiyum Jayamadan - 
daiyum In hisepigraphs there are references to the thrones Pandyarajan 
and Kalingatardiyan in the halls of the palace at Madurai to the east 
of Madakkulam 1 , to a royal prince Pillaiyar Sundara Pandya 2 ,. 
to royal officers 3 4 , coins such as drammas*, irrigation works and 
improvements 5 and to grain measures 6 7 . 

Jatavarman Srfvaliabha appears to have been succeeded by 
Maravarman Parakrama Pan<Jya whose eulogies begin with “Tiru- 
magal punara The next Pandya king seems to have been a Jata¬ 
varman Parantaka Pan<jya who is known so far by only one epi¬ 
graph from Kanyakumari, beginning with the words “ Tiruvalaracceyam - 
valara ”, dated in the ninth regnal year?. It states that he defeated 
the Geras, took Kulam of Telinga Bhlma and South Kalinga. Pro¬ 
bably these conquests were efleeted by this Pandya as a subordinate 
of Vikrama Cola. Then there is mention of a Maravarman Srivalla- 
bha with a eulogy commencing “ Pumagcilpfayamagal”. Vira Ravivar- 
man of Travancore was his tributary. Srivallabha’s epigraphs 

1. M.E.R. 322, 324, 326 of 1908, 393 of 1917, 355 of 1922, 619 of 1926, 266 
of 1928, 6 of 1929, I.P.S. 243. 

2. M.E.R. 493 of 1909, 277 of 1928, 371 of 1930. 

3. Kalingattaraiyan (M.E.R. 6 of 1894), Kalingarayan (M.E.R. 318 of 1908 )> 
Mahabharanamangalattu Ayyan (M.E.R. 6 of 1929). 

4. M.E.R. 323 of 1908, 39 of 1929. 

5. M.E.R. 324 of 1908, M.E.R. 1909, pt. II } para 23. 

6. M.E.R. 1909, pt. II, para 23. 

7. T.A.S., Vol. I, p. 18 ff. 
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mention a Pillaiyar Kulasekhara who is most probably identical with 
Kulasekhara who figures in a civil war in rhe Pan^yan kingdom in 
the second half of the twelfth century. 

The story of the Pan<jyan succession war has to be pieced to¬ 
gether from the account of the Mahavamsa 1 and from several Cola 
■epigraphs 2 . Towards the close of the reign of the Cola Rajaraja 
II (1146-73 A.D.) a fierce succession dispute broke out between 
Parakrama Pan<Jya of Madurai and Kulasekhara. Besieged by 
Kulasekhara, Parakrama appealed for help to the Ceylonese ruler 
Parakramababu (1153-86 A.D.) But before the Ceylon army 
•could come to his aid, Kulasekhara had taken Madurai and killed 
Parakrama and his wife and children. The king of Ceylon ordered 
his general Lankapura Dandanatha to continue the war against 
Kulasekhara, and bestow the Pan^ya crown on a prince of the family 
of Parakrama. Accordingly Lankapura carried on the war on be¬ 
half of Parakrama’s son VTra Pantjya, who had fled to the Malaya 
mountains. Obviously the Singhalese general found the task to be 
more difficult than he had anticipated and had to send for reinforce¬ 
ments to Ceylon and placate the local Tamil chiefs with presents and 
honours. 

He had to wage many fierce contests against Kulasekhara, in 
the Madurai, Ramnad, Pudukkottai and also the Tinnevelly districts. 
Kulasekhara’s cause was supported by his uncle in Kongu, 3 4 as well 
as by the Cola king. The Mahavamsa 4 says that Kulasekhara and 
the Cola army under Pallavarayar were defeated at Kilenilaya 5 and 
that after another defeat inflicted on Kulasekhara at Pon Amaravati, 

1. Geiger, Culavamsa , chapters 76 and 77. 

2. M.E.R. 1, 20 of 1899,465 of 1905, 433 of 1924, 261 of 1925. 

3. M.E.R. 336 of 1928 from Nerur is a record of the Kongu chief Kulottunga 
Gola. It states that the king made to his purohita a yatra dam before he started on 
an expedition to Madurai to recorver the kingdom for his nephew ( marumaganar ) 

.karadeva. This evidently refers to Kulasekharadeva who fought against 

Parakrama in the Pandyan succession war. The Mahavamsa also states that Kula- 
^ekhara received reinforcements from the Kongu country which belonged to his 
maternal uncles; M.E.R. 1899, pt. II, para 24, S.I.T.I. II, No. 716. 

4. Geiger yCuLaoamsa, chap. 77, v. 85. 

5. Modem Kilnilai in Tiruppattur taluk of the Ramnad district. 
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Lankapura handed over the government of the Pandya kingdom to 
Vira Pandya who had already been crowned king. The kahapana , 
the coin of Parakramabahu, was introduced and Lankapura sent 
to Ceylon a vast booty. This account of the MahGvamsa is rather 
one-sided and incomplete. While Lankapura might have scored 
initial successes, not without difficulty, his final reverses are not men¬ 
tioned. 


Kulasekhara appealed to the Cola king for help in regaining 
his throne. An inscription from Pallavarayanpettai 1 states that 
the Cola general defeated the Singhalese, reconquered the Pandya 
kingdom and carried out the Cola king’s orders to the letter by nail¬ 
ing the heads of Lankapura Dan<janayaka and others to the gates 
of Madurai. These facts are not mentioned in the Mahdvamsct . 
Kulasekhara then re-entered Madurai. 

The Colas then supported the cause of one, Srivallabha, a nephew 
of Parakramabahu, as a rival claimant to the Ceylon throne, and 
invaded Ceylon. Finding that his support of Vikrama Pandya’s 
cause had proved too costly and detrimental, Parakramabahu, the 
king of Ceylon, changed sides and allied with Kulasekhara, whom he 
recognised as the king of Madurai. This treacherous move of Kula¬ 
sekhara who sided with the Ceylonese enemy against whom the Cola 
was fighting, forced the Cola king to change his policy. 

A record of the 12th year of Rajadhiraja 2 gives an account of 
the events which followed. It states that Kulasekhara, in alliance 
with the Ceylonese, drove the Elagattar and the Marava samantas 3 
(who were in the service of the Cola king) to the north of the river 
Vellaru. He also removed the beheaded heads of the Ceylon generals 
which were nailed to the gates of Madurai. Under the Cola king’s 
orders, his general, Annan Pallavarayan, turned out Kulasekhara 
and installed Vira Pandya, the son of Parakrama Pantfya, as the ruler 
of Madurai. 


1. M.E.R. 433 of 1924 dated in the eighth year of Rajadhiraja. 

2. M.E.R. 465 of 1905. 

3. This is obviously a reference to some sections of the troops. 
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The whole course of the civil war up to the installation of Vira 
Pandya may be placed roughly between 1169 A.D. and 1177 A.D. 1 

Soon after the accession of Kulotturga III in 1178 A.D. the 
civil war was renewed. Vira Pan^ya who had been reinstated with 
Cola help, soon changed sides and joined with Parakramabahu, the 
king of Ceylon, and with the ruler of Venad also perhaps. Vikrama 
Pandya, a relative of Kulasekhara who had probably died in th e 
interval, sought the help of Kulottunga III against Vira Pan<Jya. 
The Colas invaded the Pan<Jya kingdom, defeated the Pandya and 
Singhalese troops, drove Vira Pan<Jya into exile and handed over 
Madurai and the throne to Vikrama Pandya 2 . These events prcb- 
ablv happened by about 1182 A.D. 

A few years later, in about 1189 A.D., Kulottunga III had to 
wage a second war against the Pandyas 3 . The exiled Vira Pandya, 
with the help of his allies,made another attempt to regain the thrcne^ 
The Cdlas defeated him at Nettur in about 1189 A.D. Vira Pandya 
fled to Ceylon and thence to Travancore. Scon both the Venad 
king and Vira Pandya submitted to Kulottunga. Vira Pandya 3 s 
life was spared and he appears to have beer, rewarded with seme land, 
jewels and other gifts 4 . 

A third successful campaign into the Pandya territory was 
undertaken by Kulottunga in about his 29th regnal year, when Jata- 
varman Kulasekhara (1190-1223 A.D.) was ruling in Madurai. But 
it was soon followed by a signal defeat at the hands of Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya I from which time onwards the Pandya supremacy 
was re-established. 

The Cola sway over the Pandya country 1 *, though it lasted for 
nearly three centuries, seems to have been mainly concerned with 
ke e pi n g under control the Pan<Jyas who frequently rebelled and 


1. K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, op. cit ., p. 372. 

2. M.E.R. 1 of 1899, 458, 547 of 1902. 

3. M.E.R. 458 of 1902 dated in the eleventh year and 66 of 1892 dated ir: 
the 19th year of Kulottunga furnish details about this campaign. 

4. “Padivalangi mudivatangi” Vide S.I.I., Vol. Ill, No. 88 s 1.5. 
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schemed to overthrow the C5la suzerainty. Under these circum¬ 
stances the Colas could not make any noteworthy contribution to 
the material progress of the country. The Panjyas too who could 
not reconcile themselves to a subordinate position were more con¬ 
cerned with searching for opportunities to put an end to Cola domi¬ 
nation. Thus there was really no union of the two kingdoms and for 
nearly three centuries the progress of the country was in a state of 
suspended animation while the rival rulers were carrying on a struggle 
for mastery. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE SECOND PANDYAN EMPIRE 

A. POLITICAL H1ST0RT 

The end of Cola suzerainty marked also the end of the Pan<Jyan 
civil war. The Pan<jyas began to recover rapidly and a series of 
powerful rulers began to rule over Madurai and what may be termed 
the Second Pandyan Empire (roughly 12th to 14th c. A.D.). 
During this period the Pandyan kingdom reached its widest extent. 

One of the earliest rulers of this period was Jatavarman Kula¬ 
sekhara (1190-1223 A.D.), probably the son and successor of Vikrama 
Pandya who was supported by Kulottunga III during the Pandyan 
Civil War. Kulasekhara’s inscriptions are found in the Madurai ? 
Ramnad and Tinnevelly districts 1 2 . His eulogies usually begin 
“Pfivin kilatti In his palace at Madakkulakkll Madurai there 
were thrones called Malavarayan and KalingdrayctrP . The king’s 
brother-in-law was Kodai Ravivarman. The Tiruppuvanam plates 
creating Rajagambhlra Caturvedimangalam village were issued 
during the 25th regnal year of Kulasekhara. Towards the latter 
part of his reign 3 Kulasekhara appears to have been defeated by 
Kulottunga III who then performed vtrabhiseka in Madurai city 4 . 
This campaign might be assigned to about the year 1205 A.D. 

Kulottunga by his repeated expeditions had kept the Pandyas 
in subservience. He carried on his campaigns in a ruthless and un¬ 
compromising manner destroying almost every vestige of Pandya 


1. M.E.R. 607, 613 of 1926, 80 of 1929, 275, 279 of 1930 and 243 of 1942 from 
Madurai; 543 of 1922, 33 of 1924 and 236 of 1941 from Ramnad and 502, 540, 550 
of 1916, and 431,435 of 1930from Tinnevelly districts. 

2. M.E.R. 14 of 1894; 540 550 of 1916; 543 of 1922; 236 of 1941. 

3. M.E.R. 360 of 1904; 339 of 1914; 233 of 1917; I.P.S. 158, 163, 164, 166, 
169, 173. 

4. I.P.S. 163, a record of the 31st regnal year of Kulottunga III, and I.P.S. 
166 of the 34th year mention in detail the king’s activities in the city of Madurai. 
Records of his 35th year (M.E.R. 339 of 1914, I.P.S. 169) and 40tb year (M.E.R. 
273 of 1914, I.P.S. 176) state that he performed virabhifeka and vijayabkifeka in 

Madurai. 
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suzerainty, razing their very palaces to the ground and renamirg 
their country and capital after Cola epithets. But within ten years 
of Kuldttunga’s boasted campaigns the tables were completely turned 
on him by Maravarman Sundara Pandya I (1216-39 A.D.) who had 
succeeded Kulasekhara and who carried his arms into the Cola 
country upto Cidambaram in the north. All that Kulottunga did 
to Madurai and the Madurai country were re-enacted by Sundara 
Pandya against the Colas and as early as the third year of his reign 
he defeated Kulottunga III. The Cola king was forced to pay homage 
to the Pandya victor. The crown and the country were restored to 
the Cola Kulottunga on his acknowledging the suzerainty of the 
Pandya ruler 1 2 . Sundara’s long and ornate prasasti “ Pumaruviya 
tirumodandaiyum ” gives many interesting details about his Cola 
conquest. A record of his seventh year mentions his victory over 
the Colas, the burning of Tanjore and Uraiyur, Sundara’s virabiseka 
in the coronation hall of the Colas at Ayirattali, and the restoration 
of the Cola kingdom to Kulottunga IIP. A part of the Cola king¬ 
dom was given to a Bana chieftain 3 4 perhaps as a reward for the help 
he rendered during the campaigns. Sundara Pandya assumed many 
titles after his conquest of the Colas. Some of them were “ Sdnatfu 
valangi aruliyd” 9 “Sond^u kon^andiyc?' and “Sonatfu kontfu 
mudikondasolapurattu vlrar abhisekam panniyaruliya ” and “- 
valangum perum&l” 4 . Kuldttunga’s successor Rajaraja III attempted 
to throw off the Pgn<jyan allegiance and regain independence. 
Sundara Pandya then defeated the Cola king and took him captive 
and victoriously entered the Cola capital Mudikon^asolapuram where 


1. M.E.R. 322 of 1928 of the 3rd year gives him the title “ Sonadu valangi 
& ruliya'\ M.E.R. 47 of 1938 states that this record was engraved in the 3rd year of 
the Pandya king who was crowned at Ayirattali. 

2. M.E.R. 49 of 1890; M.E.R. 9 of 1926 of the 15th year also mentions Sun¬ 
dara’s virabhiseka and vijayakhiseka at the Cola capital at Palaiyaru and the restoration 
of die crown and the capital city to Kulottunga III. 

3. M.E.R. 481 and 482 of 1908, 196 of 1939. A branch of the Banadarayas 
of Magadaimandalam had migrated south and settled in the Pandya country. The 
Bana chieftain who helped Sundara Pandya was probably a member of this branch. 

4. M.E-R. 77 of 1916 of the 7th year of Sundara mentions a < 6 Mudh'alangum 
perumal ” sandhi . Evidently Sundara Pandya took the title “ MudivalangumpcrumaV*' 
to commemorate the restitution of the crown to the Cola king. 
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lie p^rfDrilled a vijay&bhueki }-. From the account given in a Tiruvendi- 
puram inscription dated 1231-32 A.D. 1 2 and the Gadyakarnamrla 
of Kalakalabha 3 it may be inferred that these events probably took 
place in about 1230-31 A.D. 4 Rajaraja III fled from the capital and 
Was for some time held prisoner inh§endamangalam by the K.§dava 
chieftain, Kopperuhjinga. The intervention of the Hoysala Narasimha 
II resulted in the release and restoration of the Cola king 5 6 . One of 
Narasimha’s titles Was “the establisher of the Cola kingdom. 556 

From now onwards Hiysala interference and influence in the 
affairs of the South Indian kingdoms gradually increases. With 
a view to increasing their own political influence they seem to have 
played the strategic game of throwing in their lot with a weaker power 
as against a stronger one. When warring against the Pandyas, 
the Hoysalas appear to have come to the aid of the C5la often. The 
Gadyakarnamrta states that Narasimha levied tribute from the 
Pandya. There appears to have been a decisive battle between the 
Hoysalas and the Papayas at Mahendramangalam on the Kaveri 
in about 1232 A.D. Here Smdara Pandya was defeated 7 . This 
was probably the reason why Smdara Pandya was not able to annex 
the Cdla kingdom. When peace was finally made between the 
Pan^yas, the Cdlas and the H}ysalas it was sealed by many dynastic 
marriages. Narasimha’s son Vira Somesvara is referred to 


1. M.E.R. 140 of 1894 of the 20th regnal year. 

2. M.E.R. 142 of 1902. 

3. Estractby M.R. Kaviin Triwnalai Sri Venkatesvara, vi, pp. 677-78. 

4. M.E.R. 419 of 1914 dated S. 1152^001 Tirucculi mentions the defeat of 

Jananatha (who refused to make obeisance) by Sunda_The record probably 

relates to Sundara's campaign against the rebel Cola. The term Jananatha 

might stand for Rajaraja III. 

5. M.E.R. 142 of 1902. 

6. E.C. Vol. IV. Nl. 29. 

7. Gadyakarnamrta, M.E.R. 14 of 1938 from Tiruvanaik-kovil mentions Bhogaya 
and Mallaya, two of Narasimha’s dandanayakas who were sent against the Pandya and 
who made a gift to Brahmans at Rameswaram in 1237 A.D. A record dated 1237 
A.D. (E.C. Krishnarajapet, 63) states that SomesVara was in the Pandimandalam. 
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as mdimdi or uncle by the successors of both Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya I and Rajaraja III 1 . 

The records of Maravarman Sundara Pandya I mention thrones 
named Malavarayan in palaces at Madurai 2 and Pon Amaravati 3 , 
the king’s officers such as Solan Uyyaninraduvan alias Gurukulat- 
taraiyan 4 and the court poet Karanai Vilupparaiyar 5 . The coin 
Sdnadukonddn was perhaps issued by Sundara Pandya. 

Sundara Pandya was succeeded byjatavarman Kulasekhara II 
(acc. 1238 A.D.) who had a short reign, and then by Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya II (1238-53 A.D.) whose eulogies begin with pumalar 
iiruvum . In his reign the Pan<jyas and the Hoysalas were on very 
friendly terms and Hoysala influence in Pandya affairs became a 
dominating factor. Sundara Pandya II refers to the Hoysala Vira 
S5mesvara as his uncle 6 (mdmadi) and to the Kongu Cola king Vik- 
Tama Cdla as his brother-in-law 7 . When Rajendra Cola III invaded 
the Pandyan kingdom, Somesvara intervened and defeated the Cola. 
Sdmesvara also took such titles as pandya kulasamraksaka and “who won 
Rajendra in battle” 8 . There were many Hoysala officers in the 
Pandya country now 9 . One of them conquered the Kananadu 10 , 
and there is mention of another settling a Saiva-Vaisnava dispute 
in Pudukkdttai 11 . 

Sandara Pandya IPs records mention many gifts to temples and 
for promotion of Vedic studies. There were thrones called Mala- 


1. Both Maravarman Sundara Pandya II and Jatavarman Vikrama Pandya 
call Somesvara their mamadi (uncle). 

2. M.E.R. 546 of 1922, 148 of 1908 and 77 of 1916. 

3. M.E.R. 77 of 1916. 

4. M.E.R. 62 of 1905, 549, 554 of 1922. 

5. M.E.R. 75 of 1924. 

6. M.E.R. 156 of 1894, 291 of 1930. 

7. M.E.R. 132 of 1894. 

8. E.C., Vol. V, No. 123. 

9. M.E.R. 138 of 1894, 15 of 1912. 

10. M.E.R. 387 of 1906. 

11. M.E.R. 387, 392 of 1906; I.P.S. 340, 341. 

9 
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oar&yan, PaUavarayan and Tamil appallauar&yari 1 in his palace at 
Madurai. 

The next ruler was Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I (1251-71 
A.D.), the greatest of the mediaeval Pandyas. Under himthe Pan<Jyan 
empire reached its widest extent and the height of its splendour. 
He rapidly extended the Pan^yan sway up to Nellore and Cuddapah 
in the north and to Ceylon in the south. 

Sundara Pandya defeated the Colas, Keralas and Hoysalas, and 
took Kongu and Ceylon. The Hoysalas were confined to the Mysore 
plateau. One record says that he made his younger brother Vira 
Pandya the viceroy of Konkana Rajya 1 2 . Sundara also defeated the 
Pallavas, Gandagdpala, the Banas, the Kadava, Kopperunjinga and 
the Kakatiya Ganapati. Under him Kafici became almost a secon¬ 
dary Pandya capital. Both in his wars and in administrative work 
Sundara Pandya was helped by other princes of the royal family 
such as Jatavarman Vira Pandya (acc. 1253 A.D.) who undertook 
an expedition to Ceylon between 1262 and 1264 A.D. 3 4 5 Sundara 
assumed many titles such as cc Emman^alamum kondaruliya and “Ellan- 
talaiyanan 55 and performed vlrabhisekas and vijay&bhisekas and tula- 
bhdras at many places like Cidambaram, Srirafigam, Kafici and 
Nellore. His eulogies begin with Samasta Jagadadhara 4 in Sanskrit 
and pumalar valar 5 in Tamil. Long Sanskrit epigraphs of his occur 
in many of the important South Indian temples such as those at £ri- 
rangam, Tinnevelly, Cidambaram, Kafici and others. In these the 
king’s prodigious activities, his military prowess, and his liberal grants- 
to temples and mathas are recorded. He gilded halls and walls in 
the Cidambaram and Srlrangam temples, made liberal gifts to these 
and other temples 6 , built the Kdyil Ponmeyndaperumal mandapa in 
Alagarkoyil temple, instituted many special festivals in his name 
and issued coins with the legend “Ellantalaiyanan \ probably he 
built or completed the eastern Gopura of the Madurai temple^ 


1. M.E.R/132 of 1894, 524 of 1922, 283, 297 of 1930. 

2. M.E.R. 81 of 1939. 

3. K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Ceylon Expedition oj Jatavarman Vira Patidyc 
(Proceedings of the Eighth All India Oriental Conference, pp. 508-26). 

4. M.E.R. 24 of 1891, 89 of 1939. 

5. M.E.R. 166 of 1894. 

6. M.E.R. 45 of 1891. 
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Many mat has were built during his reign. He also carried out 
reform in the administration of the grlrangam temple 1 . 

Three years before his death he made Maravarman Kulasekhara 
the heir-apparent. Maravarman Kulasekhara I (1268 to 1310 A.D.) 
had a long reign of about 42 years. He had the title C£ Tiger of the 
Colas” and his eulogy begins with terpoU Kulasekhara was also 
a powerful ruler and the extent of the kingdom was maintained 
fairly intact, but the later years of his reign were a period of trouble.. 
There were many foreign visitors to the kingdom in his reign and their 
writings form a useful source for the history of this period. The 
Venetian Marco Polo and the Muslim Wassaf visited the Pandyan 
country. They state that five brothers 2 were ruling the kingdom 
of Mabar or the Pandyan country. Epigraphs also speak of several 
Pantfyas ruling probably as sub-kings or co-regents along with Kula¬ 
sekhara. Some of them were JataYaraman Sundara Pan<Jya (acc_ 
1276 AD.), Maravarman Vikrama Pantfya (acc. 1283 A.D.) and 
Jatavarman Vira Pandya (acc. 1253 A.D.). There are references 
to several conquests by Kulasekhara including that of Ceylon. 

Early in his reign Kulasekhara led a successful expedition against 
the Tra van core country. This was evidently the reason for his 
assumption of the titles cc Seranaivenra” 3 and cc Kollam-kon#a” 
Kulasekhara defeated both the Hoysala Ramanatha and his ally 
Rajendra Cola III in about 1279 A.D. 4 An epigraph of the 11th 
year 5 states that Kulasekhara conquered Malainadu, Sonadu, the 
two Kongus, Ilam (Ceylon) and Tondaimandalam. Taking advan¬ 
tage of a famine at the end of the reign of Ceylonese king Bhuvanai- 
kabahu I, Kulasekhara sent his minister Aryacakravarti to Ceylon, 
The island was conquered and the Tooth Relic of Buddha was carried 


1. M.E.R. 84, 89 of 1939. 

2. Wassaf says that this happened at the close of 709 H., about May- 
June, 1310 A.D. Elliot and Dowson: The History oj India as told by its own Historians , 
pp. 49-50. 

3. M.E.R. 126 of 1907. 

4. M.E.R. 24 of 1927 says that Kulasekhara built a prakara wall of the Tinne- 
velly temple with the booty he had collected after defeating the Kerala, Cola and the 
Hoysala kings. 

5. M.E.R. 698 of 1916. 
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away to the Pan<Jya country 1 * For about twenty years Ceylon re¬ 
mained a part of the Pan<fya empire. The next ruler of Ceylon 
Parakramabahu III had to employ much persuasion and go on a 
personal mission to the court of Kulasekhara to recover the Tooth 
Relic. It Was only during the civil war after Kulagekhara’s death 
that Geylon regained her independence. 

Kulasekhara also appears to have maintained diplomatic re¬ 
lations with China 2 . In the later years of his reign troubles started 
probably due to a weakening of central control over the various co- 
rulers. 

The last years of Kula§ekhara’s reign were clouded by the 
jealousies and quarrels of his two sons, Jatavarman Sundara Pan<Jya 
and Jatavarman Vira Pandya. Vira Pandya was made heir-apparent 
by Kulasekhara though he was only an illegitimate son. Sundara 
Pandya became jealous, and murdered his father Kulasekhara and 
tried to seize the throne. Then followed a struggle between the 
two sons. In 1310 A.D. Vira Pandya defeated Sundara who fled 
to the north to get Muslim aid against his brother. With the assassi¬ 
nation of Kulasekhara the Pan<Jyas began to decline in power rapidly. 

Thus ended a glorious chapter in Pandyan history when Pandyan 
imperialism had extended its control over many dynasties such as 
the Cdla, the Keralas, the Kongus, the Hoysalas, the Kakatiyas 
and others, and even o\er the island of Ceylon. 

B. ADMINISTRATION AND SOCIAL LIFE 

The system of administration during the period of the Second 
Pandyan Empire seems to have been more or less the same as that 
followed during the centuries immediately preceding it. The 
king was helped by royal princes 3 and by ministers 4 in the work of 

1. Kulasekhara^ conquest of Ceylon is confirmed by the account of the 
MahQvamsa (Makavamsa , xc; Turnour and Wijesinha tr,), pt. ii, pp. 314-15. 

2. Yule and Cordiery, Travels of Marco Polo 3 Vol. II, pp. 331, 337, 371. 

3. M.E.R. 235 of 1914, a record of Maravarman Sundara Pandya I says 
the Pillaiyar (son?) Alagapperumal determined the landed interest of the 
country amicably; 309 of 1928; I.P.S. 327. 

4. M.E.R. 9 of 1932, 265 and 280 of 1942 mention Kulasekhara Uttaramantrj 
alias Kulasekharadevan, the Araiyan of Perumanalur in An<Jana<Ju. 
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administration. Even thrones in the Pandyan palaces are often 
referred to by the same name as that of the royal officer at the time. 1 
The administrative machinery Was an elaborate bureaucracy. 

The village continued to be the unit of local administration^ 
and land tax was the chief source of revenue. Registers show- 
ing rights over land Were maintained 2 3 carefully at the capital 
and detailed records of transactions involving land rights were 
maintained. Stone inscriptions were probably copies of the 
original documents written on dlais z . 

The king usually transacted business by means of oral orders 
(helm). A regular and elaborate procedure seems to have been 
developed for securing and putting into execution the king’s order. 
The so-called Triple Documents consisting of the kelvi, olai and 
ulvari are one of the most distinguishing features of mediaeval 
Pandyan administration 4 . Usually a high official first made a 
request to the king about a particular transaction and got his oral 
sanction or order (kelvi). The king’s sanction was accompanied 
by an order that the necessary entries should be made in the 
revenue registers and that the revenue department should issue the 
olai and ulvari regarding the transaction. The dial was an execu¬ 
tive order to the officers to give effect to the king’s order. The 
revenue department then issued the document called ulvari and 
entered the transaction in the revenue register. The ulvari was 
often signed by a number of revenue officers (variyildr). The olai 
and the ulvari generally did not contain the king’s proper name 
but began with the title c; Tribhuvanacakravartin Koaerinmaikon<}dn 


1. M.E.R. 13 and 149 of 1894,32 of 1905 and 279 of 1930 mention the throne 
called Malavarayan and the minister Malavarayan ; M.E.R. 540 of 1916 and 
243 of 1942 refer to the throne and minister designated K alingardya\. 

2. M.E.R. 483 of 1916. 

3. M.E.R. 502 of 1916, 541 of 1926, M.E.R. 1912, Pt. II, para 37 ; M.E.R- 
1917, pt, II, para 8; M.E.R. 1923, pt. II, para 56. 

The word tulyam at the beginning or the end of many mediaeval Pandya epi¬ 
graphs (M.E.R. 4 of 1915, 270 of 1942) also shows that stone inscriptions 
were copies of originals on more perishable materials and that copies were 
maintained carefully. 

4. M.E.R. 523-525 of 1911, 449, 450, 664-66 of 1916 ; M.E.R. 1912, pt, 
II, para 34; M.E.R. 1917, pt. II, para 8; M.E.R. 1923. pt. II, para 56. 
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There are references to various administrative offices such 
as tirumandira-dlai, 1 2 vari-il&r *, puratmvari-tinaikkala hayagam 3 , the 
tarkuti office 4 , and varippottaga nSyagam 5 . The officer liru- 
mandira-olai or olai as he was sometimes called, was a member of 
"the tirummdira-dlai nSyagam which Was the department in charge 
■of taking down the orders of the king 6 . The purammri tinaikkala 
nSyagam was obviously the Department of Land Revenue or the 
Department of Revenue Accounts. The varippottagam was the 
section in charge of the Tax Register. Varippottaganayagam was 
apparently the Department of varippottagam. The officers of the 
revenue department were called variyilar (or puravwmriydr). 

The system of local administration by means of the sabhd con¬ 
tinued during this period and contributed to the efficient admin¬ 
istration of the local areas. Some epigraphs contain interesting 
details about the activities of the sabftas. One epigraph records 
the grant of a village as diaaddna by the assembly of Parantaka 
Caturvedimangalam in Arinadu for repairs to the temple at Alagar. 
koil by IIaiyavilli Dasar 7 . There is reference to the executive com¬ 
mittee {nirv&ha sabhai ) of a village 8 . In one case the assembly 
complained to the king about the improper action of some persons 
who had dug a subsidiary channel above the main channel called 
jParokrama PSndyan k6l s . 

Many taxes and dues are mentioned in epigraphs of the period. 
Some of them are kadamai, aniaxayam and panjupHli. Not much is 


1. M.E.R. 14 of 1932, 277 and 279 of 1942. 

2. M.E.R. 60, 62 of 1905, 9 of 1932, 239, 265 of 1942. 

3. M.E.R. 239, 243, 265 of 1942. 

4. M.E.R. 338 of 1918. 

5. M.E.R. 165 of 1903. 

6. Dr. T.V. Mahalingam : South Indian Polity, p. 138. The term olai means a 
- palm leaf. In course of time it came to be used to denote a document (“nam 
oldrrum kelviyum taratconnom”), an office and an officer. For instance, the office 
of the ttrumandira-olai department was also called tirunamdira-olai or simply 
olai. 

7. M.E.R. 22 of 1932. 

8. M.E.R. 449 of 1906. 

.9. M.E.R. 324 of 1908. 
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known at present about their exact nature. Particularly with 
regard to transactions pertaining to tax-free (iraiyili) gifts of land, 
the following set of taxes with some modifications, are invariably 
mentioned :— Ka^amai , antarayam , karpUravilai , ponvari, viniydgam, 
kariya drdtci , vettippaftam, paUjuplli , iandivigrakapperu, ildndnaip - 
pe?u, tari-irai, sekkirai, tattoli , t aft a rappot t am, itfaiyar vari, ina vctri , 
eriminp&tt am, k&nikkai, karttigai paccai, marrum, epperpatta iraigalum 
mudala<} angakkalVy .. iraiyiliydgakkud uttorri ” 1 . This form is espedally 
noticeable in inscriptions of the 12th to the middle of the 13th cen¬ 
tury A.D. The rates of land tax seem to have varied according 
to the nature of the soil and crops raised 8 . 

Some records refer to the temple’s share of katfamai 3 . There 
were different forms of land tenure 4 . On many occasions tax 


1. Dr. T.V. Mahalingam : South Indian Polity, pp. 143, 166, 175, 188, 191. 

The kadamai was the land revenue collected from wet lands and was generally 
paid in kind. The antarayam was a local tax payable in cash. The karpura 
vilai was evidently an import duty on camphor. The ponvari was a tax paya¬ 
ble in gold. Viniyogam means distribution. It was a local tax distributed 
among all the people. The vettippattam was a tax for labour. The sandhi - 
mgrahika was a foreign Minister in charge of drafting the charters and epig¬ 
raphs. The silpis who were the actual engravers on stone or copper, 
worked under him in the same department. The term sandivigrahapperu 
is evidently some contribution for the upkeep of the department in charge 
•of drawing up charters and epighraphs which occupied a prominent place 
in mediaeval Pandyan administration. The ilancinaipperu might have been some 
tax corresponding to the stamp duty levied now. Some of the taxes were 
in the nature of profession taxes. For instance tari-irai is evidently a tax on 
looms, i.e ., weavers. Perhaps the tax sekkirai was paid by the oil mongers, 
the tattdrappattam by the goldsmiths, and the idaiyar vari by the shepherds 
or cowherds. The eriminpattam was a tax paid by the fishermen. 
The inavari was a communal tax. The karttigaippaccai and kanikkai may have 
been contributions collected and distributed to temples and religious institutions. 
Since one of the meanings of pili is ‘gold* panjupili might have been some such 
tax on cotton yarn or cloth. The word tattu has several meanings such as the 
loft of house or a potter’s wheel. The term tattoli was apparently a tax on potters • 

2. M.E.R. 73 and 91 of 1924. 

3. M.E. 409 of 1914, 39 of 1924, I.P.S. 254. 

4. M.E.R. 66 of 1916 mentions a form of tenure called k&nippidippddu; M.E.R • 
1916 pt. II, para 28; M.E.R. 291 of 1944 mentions a Sakkai-kfim granted to 
a bard Cdrapdnar . 
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remissions were made, for instance, on the occasion of a king’s coro¬ 
nation 1 or when lands were silted up due to sea action or to floods 2 . 

Careful and elaborate arrangements were made by the Pandvas 
for irrigational facilities. Tanks, canals and sluices were built and 
repaired by them 3 . Fimds were set apart for maintenance and 
for repairs and grants were made for laying out streets 4 and for found¬ 
ing villages 5 . 

There are references to various coins and standards of measure¬ 
ments. Among the numerous types of coins referred to are the 
following : the drammas ( tiramam ) 6 , dinar as, 1 dnai accu 8 , ioliyan kasu 9 
and the putfnkkuligai 10 . Among the measures are mentioned the 
padinettadikol 11 , the grain measure Vira P&ndyan kal 12 , the Sunday a 
Pandyan kol xz , the Vikrama Pandyankol 11 , the rod arulnidi 15 , the $%ila 
ncLli 16 and the Kaddrattu s^ula ulakku }- 1 . 


1. M.E.R. 80 of 1905 of the 2nd year of Maravarman Sundara Pandva II 
records the remission of certain taxes on the occasion of the king‘s coronation. 

2. M.E.R. 289 of 1913. 

3. M.E.R. 450 of 1906, 14 of 1909, 380 of 1914, 79 of 1929,282 of 1930. 

4. zzM.E.R. 431 of 1930 mentions the formation of a street named 6i 7 irumurai- 
seppeda - kanda-pentmal-tiruvila vidi.' } 

5. M.E.R. 543 and 549 of 1922 ; 273, 275 and 279 of 1930, 240, 243 of 1942 
mentions the founding of a new nagara called Kulasekharapuram near Tiruppa- 
rankunram. 


6. 

M.E.R. 

459 

of 

1909. 39 

of 

1929. 

7. 

M.E.R. 

136 

of 

1908 



8. 

M.E.R. 

265 

of 

1928. 



9. 

M.E.R. 

185 

of 

1936. 



10. 

M.E.R. 

48 

of 

1890, 273 

of 

1942. 

11. 

M.E.R. 

48 

of 1890, 276 

of 

1942. 

12. 

M.E.R. 

275 

of 

1930. 



13. 

M.E.R. 

156 

of 

1894. 



14. 

M.E.R. 

265 

of 

1942. 



15. 

M.E.R. 

59 

of 

1929. 



16. 

M.E.R. 

160 

of 

1894. 



17. 

M.E.R. 

159 

of 

1894. 
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Some records state that during the time of Maravarman Sun- 
dara Pandya I there was a change in the standards of measurement 
since the people were reduced in circumstances and were in distress 1 . 
The standard . grain measure was changed from 6 kalam to 7 kalam 
and 3 kuruni and the value of the tiramam Was increased from 5 md 
to 7 md of kdsu. The old IS span land measure was now changed to 
one of 24 spans. Tne new lineal measure Was called the kuditangi 2 . 


Merchant corporations of various types are also mentioned 
in mediaeval Pandyan epigraphs. These mercantile guilds had a 
strong corporate sense. They were often known as the nagarattdr, 
perhaps by reason of their association with the administration of 
cities or nagaras*. Certain towns in the Madurai country appear to 
be the strongholds of such corporations. There is frequent mention 
of the nagarattdr of Desippattinam alias Vikramasolapuram (modern 
Vikkiramangalam in Madurai district). 4 5 The town appears to have 
been given the name paftinam because of its connection with the 
colony of merchants. Two records call the town a Desippattanam 
alias Jayampolil Vikramasolapuram 3 . Jayampolil is evidently a 
variation of the term ayyapolil which is the name of a merchant guild 
One record also mentions the masdttuvar of the town 6 . Tittan^atana 
puram was another stronghold of the mercantile corporations. Two 
records 7 from this place furnish very interesting information about 
the names of the mercantile communities who resided here and the 
ancient names of this place which point to the high antiquity of the 
commercial connections of this city. One of these mentions the 


1. M.E.R. 73, 91 of 1924; M.E.R. 1924, pt. II, para 31. 

2. M.E.R. 174 of 1937. 

3. Dr. T.V. Mahalingam: South Indian polity , p. 394. 

4. M.E.R. 15 of 1894; 613, 616 and 617 of 1926. 

5. M.E.R. 15 of 1894: 617 of 1926. 

6. M.E.R. 617 of 1926. 

7. M.E.R. 598 & 603 of 1926; M.E.R. 18 of 1914 and 16 of 1917 of the time cf 
Jatavarman Vira Pandya (Accn. 1254 A.D.) also mention assemblies of 
merchants. M.E.R. 1927, pt. II, paras 41, 46. 
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aiijuuann am and man igrdmam 1 , two merchant guilds which have evoked 
considerable interest among scholars. The other record says that 
the name of the god of the temple at the place was the God of Siru- 
Tca<Jarkarai in Mutturrukkurram. This apparently had been the 
original name of Tittan<fatanapuram. To the deity in this temple 
a gift was made of the village Marungur alias Pan<Jitasdlacaturvedi- 
mangalam. Perhaps the famous town of the San gam age, Marungur* 
pattinam, was situated near about this village Marungur, 

The meetings of the mercantile guilds were often held in man - 
4apas in temples. One record says that they assembled in a hall 
called c aimtirruvafl-tirukkavanam ” in a temple 3 . There is a refe¬ 
rence to a street called Nanadesipperunteru 3 . 

Regarding the administration of justice, though the nature of 
the judicial system is not directly referred to, there is much infor¬ 
mation in the inscriptions of the period with reference to cases, es¬ 
pecially criminal, and their disposal. Burning lamps in temples 
appear to have been one method of expiation of crime 4 . 
Confiscation of property and levy of fines were some of the punish¬ 
ments for serious offences 5 . There are references to some cases of 
mismanagement and misconduct by temple servants and managers 6 
and of theft of temple jewels 7 . As far as possible, all cases were tried 

1. The record (598 of 1926) says that an agreement was made by the mercan¬ 
tile communities (evidently of Tlttandatanapuram, since the record says “ iwuril 
irvkkira ”) for levying certain taxes on the commodities sold or purchased, to 
supplement the expenses of rebuilding in stone the ruined mandapa of a temple* 
Those who met for this purpose were the people of the 18 provinces (ci$a*am) 
afijuuaffliam, manigramam, Tirumaldimatakkal alias Timvambalam Udaiyar of 
Araisur, the S5manta-pandas&li, the Aisar (?) among the Ariyas, the residents of 
Kuduttu-Mukamalagiyan-Perundemvu, the Bhattariyar , the ToydvattiraccetHgal, the 
Valanjiygr of South Ceylon, the kaikkolas , the tiisuvar the v&niyar and the nindakarai - 
yaf. M.E.R. 52 of 1929 refers to a merchant of the Manigramam of Kodum- 


balur. 

2. M.E.R. 

10 of 1924. 

3. 

M.E.R. 

43 of 1929. 

4. 

M.E.R. 

67 and 188 of 1906. 

5. 

M.E.R. 

315 of 1909; M.E.R. 1910, pt. II, para 34. 

6. 

M.E.R. 

372 of 1906, 125 of 1908. 

7. 

M.E.R. 

372 of 1906. 
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by the village officers and the sabhd . Only when the case was diffi¬ 
cult to solve it was reported to the king and his officers. The ordeal 
of the ploughshare 1 was resorted to in some instances. Offenders 
against the temple were regarded as Sivadrokis and those against the 
king and the country as r&jadrd kins and n&ttu<}rdkins 2 . 

Regarding civil disputes, some epigraphs made reference to 
disputes over the right of worship in temples, distribution of prasd - 
dams and temple honours and privileges 3 . There are references 
±o religious disputes 4 . Arbitration was largely used to settle civil 
disputes 5 , 

LITERATURE : The mediaeval period was marked by a large 
output of philosophical works, commentaries, purdnas and prabkandas . 
Scholars were greatly patronised by temples and mat has which began 
*o take a prominent part in the educational system of the country. 
Perumbarrappuliytir Nambi composed his Tiruvdlamjudaiydr TzVa- 
anlaiyddal during this period. The meyh&rttis of some of the Pandyan 
kings 6 are good specimens of the poetical compositions of the period. 
Kings were liberal patrons of scholars. Maravarman Sundara Pan<Jy a 
I’s high regard for learning and men of letters is revealed by an 
inscription which states that after he conquered the C51as he uproo¬ 
ted a]l the pillars in the G5la palace excepting the sixteen which 
belonged toth tmandapa where Pattinappalai of Kannan was first pre- 


1. M.E.R. 372 of 1906. 

2. M.E.R. 372 of 1906. 

3. M.E.R. 467 of 1909, 108 of 1916, 571 of 1920. 

4. M.E.R. 387 and 392 of 1906 andl.P.S. 340 and 341 record the setdement 
of a Saiva-Vaisnava dispute. K.R. Venkatarama Iyer: Manual of Pudukkottai 
State , Vol. II, pt. I, pp. 648-649. 

5. M.E.R. 380 of 1914; M.E.R. 1915, pt. II, para 32. 

6. The eulogies of Jatavarman Kulasekhara beginning with “ Putalamadandai ” 
•** Pwinkilatti ” and “ Putalavanidai ”, the long introductions of Maravarman Sundara 
Tanijya I beginning “Pumarwtya timmadandaiyum”, those of Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya II beg innin g “Pumalar tiruPum ” and the rare Tamil eulogy 
~ u Pumalar valartigaT * of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I are some of the Tamil 

meykirUis of the Pandyas. There are also Sanskrit meykirttis such as those o f 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I beginning e< Samasta Jagadadhara” and those of 
.Maravarman Vikrama Pandya beginning “Sumasta Bhuoanekavira 
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sented for approval 1 . There are references to the court poet 
Karanai Vilupparaiyar 2 under this king. Libraries were maintained 
in temoles 3 . There was promotion of Vedic and s&strzic studies 4 . 

SOME CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNTS OF THE MADURAI 
COUNTRY: The writings of foreign travellers such as the Venetian 
Marco Polo 5 and of Muslim historians like Wassaf 6 , contain much 
information about mediaeval Madurai and the Pandyan kingdom 
which was known to them as Ma’bar or Maabar. The Arabic term 
Ma’bar means ferry or passage, indicative of the facilities for trade 
obtainable in the Pan<Jya country. Their accounts show that Madurai 
was the centre of a kingdom with a flourishing trade, both internal 
and external. Marco Polo describes at length the kingdom of Ma bar, 
its ports such as K,ayal, its pearl fisheries and trade in pearls and 
horses 7 , the royal court and the king’s treasures. His writings contain 
many details about justice, religion and social life of the mediaeval 
Pandyan empire. Marco Polo says that “The great province of 
Ma’bar. .is styled India the Greater; it is best of all the Indies. .this 
province . .is the finest and noblest in the world. Atthisend of the pro* 
vince reigns one of those five Royal Brothers, who is a crowned king, 
and his name is Sender Bandi Davar (Sundara Pan<Jya Deva). In his 
kingdom they find very fine and great pearls 8 .. .The king possesses 
vast treasures and wears upon his person great store of rich jewels. 
He maintains great state and administers his kingdom with great 


1. M.E.R. 197 of 1939. Kannan refers to the Sangain poet Kadiyalur Rudran 
Kannanar. the author of Pattinappalai, composed in honour of Karikala Cola. 

2. M.E.R. 75 of 1924; M.E.R. 71 of 1924 refers to a gift made by a chief 
to a poet Kodikkondan Periyan Adiccadevan for composing a poem ( Pillaikkavi ) 
in his honour; M.E.R. 248 of 1941 mentions a gift of land made by the nagarattar 
of a place to Tiru-uidaivan Devan alias Pittai Serakonar as pulamaivritti. 

3. M.E.R. 695 of 1916. 

4. M.E.R. 258 of 1941. 

5. Yule & Cordier, Ed., The Book of Ser Marco Polo , Vol. II, p. 331 ff. 

6. Elliot & Dowson: The History of India as told by its own Historians, Vol. Ill 
p. 24 ff. 

7. Wassaf also refers to the flourishing horse trade of the Pandya kingdom 
Elliot & Dowson, op . cit., Ill, pp. 33-4. 

8. Yule & Cordier; The Book of Ser Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 331. 
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equity and extends great favour to merchants and foreigners so that 
they are very glad to visit his city.” 1 

Horses appear to have been one of the chief imports into the 
Madurai country even as early as the Sangam age. Referring to 
the import ot a great number of horses into the Pantfya country, 
Marco Polo says, “Here are no horses bred ; and thus a great part 
of the Wealth of the country is wasted in purchasing horses..The 
treason why they want so many horses every year is that by the end 
of the year. .They all die ofl 2 . .Many feed their horses with boiled 
rice and boiled meat, and various other kinds of cooked food. That 
is the reason Why all the horses die off.” 3 4 

Wassaf also remarks on the prosperous trade of the Pan^ya 
country, thus: “The curiosities of Chin (China) and Machin (Canton) 
and the beautiful products of Hind and Sind, laden on large ships., 
are always arriving there. Tne we alth of the Isles of the Persian Gulf 
in particular, and in part the beauty and adornment of other count¬ 
ries, from Irak and Khurasan as far as Rum (Turkey) and Europe 
are derived from Mabar,which is so situated as to be the key of Hind. 554 

Wassaf states that ‘Kales Dewar, 55 the ruler of Ma 5 6 bar, enjoyed a 
highly prosperous life, exrending to forty and odd years, during 
which time neither any foreign enemy entered his country, nor any 
severe malady confined him to bed. His coffers were replete with 
wealth, inasmuch, that in the treasury of the City of Mardi (Madurai) 
there were 1,200 crores of gold deposited, every crore being equal to 
a thousand laks, and every lak to one hundred thousand dinars, 
besides this there was an accumulation of precious stones, such as 
pearls, rubies, turquoises and emeralds—more than is in the power 
of language to express. 556 

C. MADURAI AND MADAKKULAM IN THE 
MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 

Madurai is frequently mentioned in inscriptions, both Cola and 
P3p<Jy a 3 of the mediaeval period. Still, the material available does 

1. Ibid, pp. 370-71. 

2. Yale & Cordier, op. cit., p. 340. 

3. Ibid, p. 345. Cf. Wassaf in Elliot & Dowson, op. cit , Vol. Ill, pp. 33-34. 

4. Elliot & Dowson, op . cit. Vol. Ill, p. 32. 

5. This refers to Maravarman Kulasekhara I. 

6. Elliot & Dowson, op. cit III, p. 52. 
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not help one to get a connected picture of the city or the whereabouts 
of the palaces mentioned therein. 

Cola and Cola-PSn<jya epigraphs throw some light on Cola 
palaces in the region and on activities of Colas like Kulottunga III 
in the Madurai city. A record of the tenth year of Rajendra Cola I 
states that Rajendra constructed at Madurai a huge palace ( p&ligai ) 
and that he anointed his son as Cola-Pandya 1 . A record of Sundara- 
sola Pandya states that the king was at dinner in the Siddharifit am 
in his pleasure garden called/>Htf an on the north side of Ma<Jakkulakkll 
Madurai and was seated on “Rajendrasola Atimurkkaccengirai” 2 . 
Two records of the 31st and 34th years of Kulottunga III give some 
details of the city of Madurai 3 . They mention the outer ramparts 
of the city and the kftda-rmndapam of the Pandyas 4 . After capturing 
the city of Madurai, the Cola worshipped the God (selunjutfar) at 
Tiruvalavay and made various gifts to the temple. Further the dty 
of Madurai is stated to have been renamed Mudikonda^olapuram 
and Pandimandalam as S6la-Pan<}iman<jalam. The Pandya king’s 
mandapam was inscribed with the name of the conqueror as “Sera- 
PJndyan Tambiran.” 

Many Pan<Jya inscriptions refer to the palace of the Pandyas, 
the many thrones 5 , halls 6 , gardens 7 , chambers 8 , and palace 


1. M.E.R. 363 of 1917. 

2. M.E.R. 332 of 1916. 

3. I.P..S. 163 and 166. 

4. Perhaps the audience or durbar hall. 

5. There are references to the thrones called Malavarayan (M.E.R. 13 and 149 

of 1894, 82 of 1905, 459 of 1909, 340 and 550 of 1916, 549 of 1922, 275, 278, 
279, 289 of 1930, 236 of 1941), Kalxngarayan (M.E.R. 14 of 1894, 540 of 1916, 
543 of 1922 , 243 of 1942), Kalingattaraiyan (M.E.R. 324 of 1908, 393 of 1917* 
322 of 1922, 266 of 1928, 371 of 1930), Munaiyadaraiyan (M.E.R. 

5 of 1894; 327 of 1908, 461 of 1909, 450,472, 660, 661 of 1916, 317 of 1923, 
204 of 193 3), Pallavarayan (M.E.R. 132 of 1894), Tamilappdllavarayan (M.E.R. 522 
of 1911), Vanadarayan (M.E.R. 188 of 1944), IsaiyalavUgandan (M.E.R. 130 of 1910), 
and Pandyarajan (I.P.S. 243 ; M.E.R. 322, 326 of 1908, 619 of 1926, 6 of 1919). 

6. There were halls called Manabharanan (M.E.R. 130 of 1910). Srivalla - 
than (M.E.R. 5 of 1894, 204 of 1933, 450 of 1916), Alagiya Pandiyan (324, 326 of 
1908, 393 of 1917, 6 of 1929, I.P .S. 243) and Pugalabharanan (459 of 1909). 

7. M.E.R. 316 of 1923 mentions a niravi mandapa in the toppu on the northern 
side of the palace. 

8. I.P.S. 270 mentions an olakkappalliyarai in the palace at Madakkulakkil 
Madurai in Madurodaya Valanadu. 
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maids 1 2 in this palace. Further, a Tirujnanasambandan mat ha in 
the city is also mentioned 8 . 

The flourishing city of Madurai is in variably termed in mediaeval 
epigraphs as Madakkulakkll Madurai in Madurddaya Valan&tfu 3 
Madakkulam appears to have been an important place in the mediaeval' 
period since Madurai and other place names are referred to in relation 
to it as Matfakkulaklll Madurai, Madakkulakkll Tirupparankunram 4 , 
Madakkulakkll Ariyfir 5 , Madakkulakkll Kulasekharapuram 6 and 
Madakkulakkll brahmadeya Kodunangalam 7 . The suffix fcl may not 
be merely a reference to the place named being east of Madakkulam. 
in which case villages west or north or south of Madakkulam should 
be similarly referred to. On the other hand even Kndirnangalam. 
which is north-west of Madakkulam is referred to as MadakkulakkiL 
brahmadeya. The term Madakkulakkll may therefore be a reference 
to a territorial or administrative unit, which included not only the 
city of Madurai but also other places like Tirupparankunram and 
Kodimangalam. Even up to the middle of the 19th century the 
present Madurai taluk was known as Madakkulam taluk 8 . 

The modern village of Madakkulam is about four miles west 
of Madurai and is immediately to the east of the large tank from, 
which it takes its name. A Tamil proverb significant of the large 
size of the tank says that Madurai city Would be ruined if the Madak¬ 
kulam tank overflowed 9 . In fact the deity in the Aiyanar Temple 


1. M.E.R. 720ofl916 mentions an agapparivara maid who set up an image cir 
a goddess and presented many jewels to the deity. 

2. M.E.R. 13 of 1894, 62 of 1905. 

3. More than 50 epigraphs refer to Madakkulakkil Madurai. Some of them 
are M.E.R. 15, 136 of 1894, 245 of 1941 and 252 of 1942. 

4. M.E.R. 239, 252 and 265 of 1942. 

5. M.E.R. 243 of 1942. 

6. M.E.R. 243 of 1942. This was a new village created near Tirupparan¬ 
kunram in the time of Jatavarman Kulasekhara I. 

7. M.E.R. 47, 48 of 1890, 273 of 1942. Kodimangalam is about eight miles to 
the north-west of Madurai. 

8. \V, Francis: Madura District Gazetteer pp. 206, 254. 

9. Nsmbi’s Tirvilaiyadal, p. 55, note to stanza 13. 4t Madakkulamperugindl 
Madurai paid" 
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on the eastern bund of the tank is called Karaikakkum Aiyanar or 
one who guards the bund 1 2 . 

B.S. Ward who carried out a survey of the Ma<Jakkulam taluk 
about 1817 A.D. states that “Madacolum a considerable village west 
of Madura is situated under the bank of a large tank in the midst of 
paddy cultivation. It is composed of a few but regular streets.... 
With a pagoda 3 at the west end of some celebrity” 3 . The 
Madakkulam village is fairly large and important even today and the 
Ma<Jakkulam tank still remains one of the chief sources of irrigation 
in the neighbourhood. 

The modern village does not appear to have any visible vestiges 
of its past glory, but a study of some of the field names here may 
be of value and may yield interesting information. The southern 
part of the village called the Pal an gan attain hamlet is believed to 
be the older part of the village. The term palang&nattam may be a 
-corruption of paLangalanattam and may thus refer to the older por¬ 
tions of the place. 

There is a tradition that the old Pandya palace stood some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of the present Madakkulam village. 
There is a tank here called ec Viramud aiy&n Kanmdl” . Some fields 
to the east of it are called m^num mifti which translated would mean 
* C5 sky high”. Tnis name is rather suggestive. Perhaps it refers to 
some high tower or palace gate which may have existed here. To 
the east and north of manam mufti a number of fields are known by 
the name “ Kovalan Pottal ”. The local people point to two heavily 
Worne stones here as the place l where Kovalan was executed 4 . 
The name mlmm mufti as well as the presence of these stones in this 


1. He is also called Jd&di Aiyandr ; but the significance of this name is not 
clear. The temple appears to have an ancient history. R. Sewell, in his List of Anti¬ 
quities (Vol. I, p. 291) says that it had inscriptions. But the present structure 
is a modem one. 

2. This is a reference to the Aiyanar temple in the village. 

3. B.S. Ward: Geographical and Statistical Menmoirs of the Provinces of Madura and 
Dindigul, Vol. Ill, p. 13. 

4. Perhaps the stone is a menhir and may be worth investigating. 
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neighbourhood lend some weight to the view that the palace may 
have been located here in the past. 

O-her interesting held names found here are paccanacci , attagam i, 
cdagapattn and marabapattu. Attagam seems to have some con¬ 
nection with the numeral eight and agam means “house”; but the 
meaning of the term is not very clear. It is very tempting to take 
this word as a corruption of astagajam (eight elephants). The fields 
called Alagapattu are probably lands belonging to some temple. The 
name Marabapattu is perhaps a variation of maravapaUu and may 
have been the quarters of the Maravas from whom many warriors 
were recruited to the army. 1 Some fields skirting the eastern bund 
of the Madakkulam tank are called tamaraippallam. Evidently 
there mighthave been a lotus pond here. 

In the absence of visible vestiges above the ground the site of 
the ancient palace of the Pandyas may become known only with 
the help of the archaeologist's spade. However, the evidences men¬ 
tioned above do not seem to rule out a conclusion that possibly in 
early days the city or parts of it were located near here. 

D. THE TEMPLE IN THE MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 

There is not much evidence to make a connected account of 
the great temple at Madurai and of the other temples nearby during 
the mediaeval period. Some interesting information, however, can 
be gathered about them from numerous epigraphs of the period. 
These records mention various gifts and endowments to the temples, 
constructional operations, names of temple servants, mathas and 
religious teachers, festivals, currency and measures in use and 
many other customs of the period. 

The great temple at Madurai is referred to as the temple 
of Tiruvalavayudaiya Nayanar 2 . In mediaeval epigraphs, shrines 
of goddesses are often named as Tirukkamakdttarn. The mention 


1. M.E.R. 252 of 1942 refers to the Madakkulakkil Korravasal seri maravar 
and says that Pudukkulara was their jivita. M.E.R. 504 of 1907, a Vatteluttu 
record of about the 9th c. A.D., refers to the “Korrayavir ceri kurram 5 '* of Mada 
.Madirai. 

2. M.E.R. 46 of 1890 ; 267, 270, 273, 281 of 1942. 

10 
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of the Tirukkamakkottattu Alutjaiya Nacciyar 1 11 in a record from the 
Madurai temple is apparently a reference to the shrine of Goddess 
Minaksi. There is mention of the deity, Adiravlsi Aduvar in the 
temple 2 . Since there areas many as five Nataraja shrines in the 
Madurai temple, it is not clear to which shrine the record refers. 

A record states that A]u<Jaiya Nayakivar (Avaiya Nayakiyar?) 
was the name of Alu<Jaiya Nacciyar of the Tirupparankunramu- 
daiya Nayanar Temple 3 . The shrine of Ksetrapala Pillaiyar in 
the jjteinple of Tirupparankunram and the provision made for its 
worship by remitting taxes on the village of Kulasekharapurarn 
are mentioned in an inscription 4 . 

Epigraphs from Alagarkoyil refer to the/image of Nayanar 
Atkoncja Vinnagar Emberuman set up by one Mahlpalar 5 , a shrine 
of Senaimudaliyar 6 and the image ofTiruvali Alvar 7 . The deity 
at Alagarkoyil is stated to have had pit has of various names such as 
the Kalingarayan pitha 8 and the Cedirayan pit ha 9 , probably in the 
Kulasekhara pandaL 

GIFTS AND ENDOWMENTS of different kinds were made to 
the great temple at Madurai for various purposes such as the main¬ 
tenance of lamps 10 ( tiruvilakkuppuram ), the god’s tiruminjanarr^ 1 and 
iandanakkappu , 12 for the temple festivals 19 , {or sandis in the names of 
kings and private individuals, for the temple musicians 14 * to the 
temple servants ( tondur ) 15 , for gardens 16 and for mat has 17 

1. M.E.R. 278 of 1942. 

2. M.E.R. 281 of 1942. 

3. M.E.R. 339 of 1918 ; 238 of 1942 also refers to the Goddess Avaiya XayakL 

4. M.E.R. 243 of 1942. 

5. M.E.R. 317 of 1913. 

6. M.E.R. 326 of 1930. 

7. M.E.R. 290 of 1930. 

8. M.E.R. 284 of 1930 

9. M.E.R. 320 of 1930. 

10 M.E.R. 46 of 1890 ; S.I.I. Vol. IV, No. 369 ; M.E.R. 275 of 1941. 

11. M.E.R. 50 of 1890 ; S.I.I. Vol. IV, No. 373. 

12. M.E.R. 280 of 1942. 

13. M.E.R. 278 and 281 of 1942. 

14. M.E.R. 276 and 277 of 1942. 

15. M.E.R. 140 of 1903. 

16. M.E.R. 270 and 278 of 1942. 

17. M.E.R. 60 and 62 of 1905; 4 of 1915 : 278 of 19 12. 
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TEMPLE SERVANTS : Many classes of temple servants are refer¬ 
red to; for instance the kanakku bhan^dri 1 , the deuakonmis , 2 the 
pddamula pattu4aipancdcdriyar 3 and the temple tdwttdp are mentioned 
in the inscriptions in the great temple at Madurai. These appear 
to be officials connected with the administration of the temple. The 
following are mentioned in the epigraphs from other temples in and 
around the City: the devakanmis 5 , Siuabrdhmanas 6 , srikdryam 

seyvdr 7 , Srtuaisnavas 8 and N ambus eyvd n?. 

More details are provided by certain epigraphs about the names 
of the musicians and ill pis attached to the great temple at Madurai. 
One inscription refers to the temple musician called Periyan Tani- 
vandan who had the title ;; Valldnaivenra Pdntfya Vadyamdrdyan” 10 . 
This title was evidently conferred on him by King Maravarman 
Kulasekhara I one of whose titles was ec Valldnai Venrdn ”. Another 
record granting land as ilvitakko.ni for the maintenance of eleven 
musicians of the temple gives the names of some musical instruments 
used in the temple such as viramaddalam, koi (?) ? maddalam, timilai, 
kdsai and tiruccinnam 11 . Among the temple silpis who were often 
responsible for the inscribing of the epigraphs also, may be men¬ 
tioned slkapatlydrdyan 12 , tiruvdlavdyacdriyan 13 , kudaldcdriyan 1 *, and, 
Ndlmddakkudaldcdnyan 13 alias Panavallabhan natta peruntolan. 


u 

M.E.R. 

272 

of 1942 

2. 

M.E.R. 

272 

of 1942 

3. 

M.E.R. 

280 

of 1942 

4. 

M.E.R. 

50 of 1890 

5. 

M.E.R. 

252 

and 243 of 1942 

6. 

M.E.R. 

252^ 

[of 1942 

7. 

M.E.R. 

275 

of 1930 and 243 of 1942. 

8. 

M.E.R. 

275. 

279. 291. 292 of 1930. 

9. 

M.E.R. 

279 

of 1930. 

10 . 

M.E.R. 

277 

of 1942. 

11. 

M.E.R. 

276 

of 1942. 

12. 

M.E.R. 

46 

of 1890. 

13. 

M.E.R. 

50 of 1890. 

14. 

M.E.R. 

275 

of 1942. 

15. 

M.E.R. 

280 

of 1942. 
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FESTIVALS: The Avaniitirunal and the Tiruppurattimnonhu fes¬ 
tival in the month of Aippdsi 1 are mentioned in inscriptions of the 
Madurai temple. Provisions were made for feeding 1000 persons 
at the rate of 100 per day at the Bhuvanekhawan mat ha during the 
Avani festival 2 . 

Epigraphs from Alagarkoyil mention the Kausikotsava festival 3 
and the festivals in Adi and A ippaii and the MCirgali Tirilvaddhi - 
ycinam 4 . 

MAT HAS: In the mediaeval period mat has, like the temples, 
played an important role in the promotion of learnings culture and 
religion. From about the 10th century onwards mat has grew in 
influence and popularity under the liberal patronage of kings and 
nobles. Many mat has attached to temples often had control over 
temple affairs. The mat has welcomed pilgrims and arranged for 
deeding ascetics. Many religious teachers were maintained and pro¬ 
vision was made in them for the study of V&das, s&stras and pur an as. 
The construction of mathas and temples was generally encouraged 
by kings and nobles. 

The mediaeval mathas acted as important centres of learning, 
education and religious activity and helped the growth of religious 
art and architecture as well as sacred music and dance. The media¬ 
eval epigraphs contain many details of the activities of mathas and the 
religious pontiffs who presided over them in Madurai and the Madurai 
country. There were many mathas representing different sects of 
Hinduism in Madurai, Tirupparankunram and Tirumalirufijolai. 
The Tirujnanasambandan mat ha situated in Ma<Jakkualakkil 
Madurai is frequently mentioned in epigraphs of the period 5 . This 
mat ha appears to have wielded great influence on religious and social 
life in the Madurai country. The mat ha is now situated near the 
temple between the South Citrai Street and South Avani Miila Street. 


1. M.E.R. 281 of 1942. 

2. M.E.R. 278 of 1942 

3. M.E.R. 321 of 1930. 

4. M.E.R. 279 of 1930 

5. M.E.R. 13 of 1894 ; 62 of 1905 ; 285 of 1916 ; There were mathas called 

Tirujnanasambandan matha at various places in the Pandya country, e.g at 
Tiruputtur, Ramnad District (M.E.R. 129 of 1908) and at Tenklrai, 

Madurai District (M.E.R. 126 of 1910). 
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It still continues to be one of the most important of the mat has of* 
the Tamil country. In a record of the second year of Jatavarman 
Kulasekhara (acc. 1190 A.D.) the Tirujhanasambandan mat ha 
is stated to have been under the control of the acdrya of the Daksina 
Golakimatha of Tiruvaiur. 1 2 

From about the time of Maravarman Sundara Pan<Jya I many 
religious teachers belonging to the Bhiksamatha-santdrm of the Golaki¬ 
matha of TiruvarUr appear to have immigrated from the north and 
settled in the Madurai country. A record of the eleventh year of 
Maravarman Sundara Panova I s states that provision was made for 
feeding of the ascetic Isanadeva and his pupils who were residing 
in the Nallaperumal mat ha at Karungulam alias Sadavacakanallur. 
They had immigrated from the Krsna Gdlakimatha at TiruvarUr. 
In another record of the 20th year of the same king 3 the chief Male- 
vamanikkam Tirukkanapperujaiyan alias Malavacakravarti makes 
a gift of land as gurudaksin a to a certain Kavirayar Is vara£iva-U<jaiyar 
who was a native of the Uttaradesam. The same chief makes a gift 
the next year to another Saiva teacher calledSrikantha Siva 4 of the 
Tirujhanasambandar mat ha at Tiruppattur. Srikantha Siva was 
a disciple of Acaramalagiyan mat ha at Tiruvariir. Evidently this 
was also one of the Daksina Golaki mat has. Four epigraphs 5 6 of Jata¬ 
varman Vikrama Panova from the Minaksi temple at Madurai state 
that provision was made for feeding persons looking after the cows 
which were obtained by begging (irandu) for the temple by Ninra- 
yangiya<Juvar of the Bhiksamatha santdna and housed in a gog&lai* 
named after Mama cl i Somesvara. 

Other mathas in Madurai city were the Bhuvanekaviran matha 7 
situated to the north of the Tiruccenduveli 8 9 ,the JVaraldkasfiryan matha 0 


1. M.E.R. 13 of 1894, 62 of 1905. 

2. M.E.R. 504 of 1909. 

3. M.E.R. 47 of 1924. 

4. M.E.R. 129 of 1908. 

5. M.E.R. 188-191 of 1944. 

6. At present there is a sosalai in the temple in the southern half of the West 
Adi Street. 

7. M.E.R. 278 of 1942. 

8. This is perhaps a reference to a broad processional street in which the god 
was taken in a vaiyali manner. 

9. M.E.R. 4 of 1915. 
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the 7erk.il mat ha 1 , the Sunda r a Panelyan mat ha 2 , the Manam Periyan 
mat ha z , and the Amunda mathap. 

During the reign of Maravarman Kulasekhara I, the Tiru- 
jnanasambandar mat ha at tenkarai ° was presided over by the 
Mudaliyars of the Pdn&arangavanar Santana. One of them was 
Umaiyorupagar of Kulasekharapuram. 

The Terkil mat ha at Madurai was in charge of a certain 
iMllakantha Siva, one of whose disciples, Tirunelveli Udaiyar, is men¬ 
tioned in two tecords of Maravarman Sundara Pan^ya II 6 . One 
record says that jnanamukti Deva was a disciple of the Acarya 
Periyadeva of the Nandikesvaradevar Santana who presided over 
the Amun<Ja mat ha 1 . 

There were many mat has in Tirupparankunram also. There 
are references to the Kilai mat ha* in charge of the Mudaliyars of the 
Golaki santdna, the Melai mat ha 9 under the Mudaliyars, the Panda- 
nambalankattina Perumal matka 19 under Mudalivar Parakramadevar 
and the Ponnambalankattinan mat had 1 in charge of Ira valar Pasu- 
patideva. A record of Maravarman Sundara Papaya II 12 states 
that a matka was constructed in the name of Prince Bhagavati 
Alvar to the north-east of the temple at Tirupparankunram. 13 

At Alagarkdyil there were a number of Vaisnava mat has such 
as the Kulasekharan mat ha constructed by Muna iya dara iya r alias 
5rlraman Uyyavandan of Kappalur 14 , the Tiruna^udaiyan mat ha 15 

1. M.E.R. 131 and 132 of 1894. 

2. M.E.R. 60 of 1905. 

3. M.E.R. 560 of 1911. The record states that this matka was built in the 
name of Viluppadarayar and was in charge of Jnanamukti Deva and his disriples 

4. M.E.R. 422 of 1907 and 560 of 1911. 

5. M.E.R. 126 of 1910. 

6. M.E.R. 131 of 1894 and 132 of 1894. 

7. M.E.R. 560 of 1911. 

8. M.E.R. 15 of 1894; 617 of 1926; and 252 and 253 of 1942. 15 of 1894 
and 252-253 of 1942 r e fer to the tapasvin Tiruccirrambalamudaiyar, while 617 of 
1926 refers to Kayilayadevan alias Sivadeva. 

9. M.E.R. 338 of 1918. 

10. M.E.R. 136 of 1903; S.I.I. Vol. VIII, No. 423. 

11. M.E.R. 265 of 1942. 

12. M.E.R. 248 of 1942. 

13. M.E.R. 239 of 1942. 

14. M.E.R. 279 of 1930. 

J5. M.E.R. 277 and 278 of 1930. 
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built for T r idan$i Sanya sis and Ekangis ( Ekakis) by Araiyan Tiru- 
nadudaiyan NHagangan of Kilaikko<JurnaKir, the Amaittanarayanan 
matka and the Vanadarayan mat ha 1 . 

The Ekadanai and Tridandi 2 sanyasins appear to have wielded 
much influence in the Madurai country since many epigraphs refer 
to them and the provisions made for feeding them 3 4 . 

Liberal provisions were made for the study of the Vedas, sdstras, 
puranas 4 and the works of the Saiva and Vaisnava saints. A record 
mentions a gift of land as Mahdbhdrata vntti made by two brothers 
to provide for the reading of Mahdbhdrata, the Rdmdyatoa and the 
fiuranas in a mat ha built bv them 5 . Teachers of the Sdstras were 
maintained in mat has 6 . Provisions were made for the recitation of 
the Urujndnam 7 8 9 , the Tiruppadiyam*, the Tirutnurar J and the 
77 nippatt u (De va ?am ) 10 . 

A record 11 of Maravarman Sundara Papaya II states that Seva- 
gattevan alias Vanadhirayar granted a village for offerings to the 
god Tiruvalavayudaiyar during the service instituted by him in the 
temple and for feeding parades ikko uanavar reciting the linwembavai 
in Sdadrippan in the month of Mdrgali while the deity halted at the 
Vanddarayar msal to the south of the shrine of the Goddess. 


1. M.E.R. 13 of 1932. 

2. M.E.R. 1912, pt. II, para 38. The Ekadandis and Tridandis were two 
•orders of Sanyasins. The Ekadandis carried in their hands a single bamboo 
rod as the emblem of the order to which they belonged. The Tridandis carried 
three such rods tied together into one. 

3. M.F.R. 117 of 1907; 544 of 1911; 667 of 1916; 72-74 of 1927; 276 of 1930; 
13 of 1932. 

4. M.E.R. 671 of 1916. 

5 . M.E.R. 546 of 1922; M.E.R. 1923.pt. II, para 50. 

6 . M.E.R. 667 of 1916. 

7. M.E.R. 132 of 1894 mentions a Tirujnanappura iraiyili and those who 
recite the Tirujnanam. 

8 . M.E.R. 99 of 1908. 

9. M.E.R. 92 of 1907. 

10. M.E.R. 57 of 1924. 

11. M.E.R. 187 of 1944. Sevagattevan is stated to have carried out 
•extensive repairs to the temple of Madurai. 
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E BUILDING ACTIVITIES OF THE PANDYAS 

The mediaeval Pandyas Were great patrons of art and architec¬ 
ture. Under them Dravidian architecture developed distinct styles. 
The garbkagrika vimfina which became a dominant feature under 
the Colas gradually gave place to huge go par as and prdkdra walls. 
From this period temple towers and mandapas received greater atten¬ 
tion rather than the main shrine. The numerous epigraphs and lite¬ 
rary evidences point to the intense building activity of the Pandya 
rulers who did much to glorify the temples spread throughout their 
wide empire. 

Madurai and its environs suffered much during the Muslim 
interregnum and very few of the mediaeval structures have sur¬ 
vived. Such parts of the Madurai temple as the Kanaka Gopura v 
the East and West Gopura and the Sangattar temple may be traced 
back to mediaeval times. These structures are dealt with in detail 
in Chapter X. 

Numerous other buildings could be traced to the Pandya rulers. 
These show that there was very great activity in such constructions, 
about this time. A mandapa called after the name of Kulasekhara 
Narasingan was built at Tirupparankunram 1 by Narasir.ga who was 
probably an officer under Jatavarman Kulasekara I (aec. 1190 A.D.) 
Some records of 42nd and 1st year of Alaravarman Kulasekhara I 
(about 1309-1310 A.D.) refer to the construction of the shrine of 
Tirukkamakkottattu-Aludaiya Nacciyar in the Tirupparankunram 
temple by Sendappillai 2 , 

A number of inscriptions trom Alagarkoyil refer to the building 
activities of many Pandya kings as well as officers and private persons. 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I built the “ Koyil Pon m eynda Perianal 
Tirumantfapa” in the temple. A “ Sundara Pandean Mandapa” z 
is mentioned in some records 4 . The Munaiyada r aiyan mandapa 
was built by Monnaippiran Viradamutf ittaperumal alias Mimaiva- 
daraiyan*. A prakara wall called Ko dan dam man Tmmadil after 

L M.E.R. 251 of 1942. 

2. M.E.R. 337, 338, 339 of 1918. 

3. M.E.R. 84 of 1929 

4. M.E.R. 313, 320 of 1930; 8 of 1932. 

5. M.E.R. 270, 326 of 1930; 2 of 1932. 
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the nam? of the king is referred to 1 . A record on a dressed slab in 
the Sundara Pandyan Man^apa gives the name of the slab as Vtrama 
Arasan Pit ham 2 3 . Ton<Jairnanar built the Tondaim&n Gopi(ra z . 
evidently in the reign of Maravarman Sundara Pandya II 4 . 

The shrine of Tiruvali Alvan was set up in the Kalamega Perumal 
temple at Tirumohur by a certain Gangeya 5 . A Velanatha shrine 
was built at Tirumohur in the king’s name during the time of 
Maravarman Kulasekhara I 6 . 

A record of Jatavarman Kulasekhara with the eulogy ‘ Put ala 
Madandai ” etc. states that a mandapa and a hall (mdligai) named 
after the king were built in the temple of Tiruccakkarattal v§r at Solan- 
taka cat urve dimanga lam 7 . During the reign of Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya I the garbhagriha , the ardha rrumdapa and moha mandapa of the 
Ninranarayana Perumal temple at Tiruttangal we re built by the king’s 
minister, Gurukulattaraiyan of Taejanganniccirrur in £. 1149 (1227 
A.D.) 8 

A record of Maravarman Sundara Pandya I refers to the con¬ 
struction of a mandapa called “Jnanasanudram” in the king’s name 
at the temple at Tentirupperai 9 . 

The outer main gopura cf the Vikrama Pan<J yes vara temple 
at Solapuram was built by a Sundara Pandya 10 . One record refers 
to the building of several maffdapas in the Venkatacalapati Perumal 
temple at Solapuram 11 , 


1. M.E.R. 323 of 1930. 

2. M.E.R. 215 of 1939. 

3. M.E.R. 331 of 1930. 

4. Tondaiman figures as an official in records of Maravarman^Sundara Pandya 
II such as M.E.R. 80 of 1905; 668 of 1916. and also in records of Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya I such as M.E.R. 176 of 1892. 

5. M.E.R. 330 of 1918. 

6. M.E.R. 333 of 1918. 

7. M.E.R. 327 of 1908 from Kuruvitturai in Madurai district. 

8. M.E.R. 554 of 1922. 

9. M.E.R. 284 of 1941 

10. M.E.R. 492 of 1909. The identity of the king is not clear. 

11. M.E.R. 498 of 1909. 
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One record of Maravarman Kulasekhara I 1 states that the shrine 
of the goddess in the temple at Sannavanam was built by the king’s 
aunt. A record from Piranmalai states that the go pur a of the temple 
here was built by Bhuvane ka vira alias Rajanarayana. This perhaps 
refers to Maravarman Kulasekhara I who had these titles. 

There is a reference to a Vira Pandyan Tirumandapam in the 
temple at Cidambai'am 2 . Several records of Vikrama Pandya with 
eulogy ££ Samasta Bhuvanaikavira 55 etc. refer to the building of 
the various shrines and parts of Oppilamanisvara temple at Ara- 
kandanallur 3 . 

The reign of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I was ore of the 
most distinguished periods in the history of Pandyan architecture. 
The king covered the temples at Cidambaram and Srlrangam with 
gold 4 . He took the tide “ Hemaccadzmr&ja” or “Ponmeynda 
Perianal ” ( ££ He who covered the temples with gold Epi¬ 

graphs refer to the images of K,Oyil Ponmeynda Perumal 5 and Elian- 
talaiyana Perumal 6 set up by the king at various temples. He also 
made arrangements for festivals called either after his own name 
Sundara P&ndyan Sandi ” 7 8 or after some other titles of the king 
such as Avanivendardman^. A record from Tiruvinfjalur 9 (Tanjore 

district) refers to a royal gift to the temple of Ponmeynda Perumal 
here and the Ponmeynda Pandya Caturve dimanga lam founded in 
the name of the king. During his time many gdpuras, especially 
outer ones, shrines and mandapas Were built in various parts of the 
Tamil country. 


1. M.E.R. 34 of 1916. 

2. M.E.R. 616 of 1930. 

3. M.E.R. 120, 127, 128 and 129 of 1935. 

4. M.E.R. 19 of 1899. 

5. M.E.R. 6 of 1937 from Srirangam, 150 of 1904 from Tiruvendipuram 
(S.A.), 531 of 1920 from KattumannarkoyiJ fS.A.) 

6. M.E.R. 329 of 1920 from Tirukoyilur, 529 of 1922 from Tirukkannapuram. 

7. M.E.R. 150 of 1904, 533 of 1920. 

8. M.E.R. 529 of 1922 mentions “Kodandaraman Sandi”. 

9. M.E.R. 2 of 1925. 
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MADURAI UNDER FOREIGN YOKE 

A. MADURAI UMDER THE MUSLIMS 

1. The Raids of Malik Kafur and Khusru 

The Pandya kingdom or Ma’bar Which extended, as Wassaf 
says, “from Kulam (Quilon) to Nilawar (Nellore) nearly three 
hundred parasangs along the sea coast,” received a serious setback 
during the first quarter of the 15th c. A.D. After Maravarman 
Kulasekhara I’s death the civil war between his two sons, Jata- 
varman Sundara Pancjya and Jatavarman Vira Pantfya, and the 
plundering raids of Malik Kafur and Khusru led to the rapid dis¬ 
integration of the Pandya empire and paved the way for the foun¬ 
dation of a Muslim Sultanate at Madurai. 

Malik Kafur’s raid on Ma’bar is believed to have been the 
result of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya’s flight to Delhi to ask Alaud- 
din for help against his brother. But the chronology of the period 
seems to show that this is incorrect. Sundara may have sought the 
help of Kafur Who had probably encamped somewhere in the 
Deccan. An epigraph mentions the days When Sundara Pandya 
returned with the Tulukkar , and there was distress owing to floods 
and “kalaham 551 . The differences between the two Pandya 
brothers made the country an easy prey to Kafur. Sundara Pandya 
did not benefit much from the selfish Kafur whose only wish was 
to plunder and raid. Vira Pandya sent an army to help Ballala 
against Kafur. Kafur reached the Pan<Jyan frontiers in 
March 1311 A.D. 1 2 He first marched against Bhir Dhul (identi¬ 
fied with Vlradhavalam or Uyyakkondan Tirumalai) 3 , the capita] 
of Vira Pancjya, in the neighbourhood of Uraiyur. Vira Pandya 
had already fled from the city. The Pan<jyas avoided pitched battles 
and harassed Kafur with guerilla tactics. 

Kafur marched towards Madurai, plundering and raiding 
cities and villages and desecrating temples on his way. When he 


1. M.E.R. 642 of 1902. 

2. Dr. N. Venkatararnanayya: Early Muslim Expansion in South India , p. 58. 

3. M.E.R. 1940-43, pt. II, para 53. 
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reached Madurai on 10th April, 1311 A.D. 1 he was faced with 
an empty city from where Sundara Pandya had fled with his family 
and treasures. Amir Khusru states that Malik Kafur and his army 
‘‘ariived at the city of Mathra (Madura), the dwelling place of the 
brother of the Rai Sundar Pancjva. They found the city empty, 
for the Rai had fled with the Ranis, but had left two or three 
elephants in the temple of Jagnar (Cokkanatha). The elephants 
were captured and the temple burnt. 3,2 

The two Pandya brothers united together in the face of the 
formidable danger. Their uncle Vikrama Pandya assumed com¬ 
mand of the army. Hearing of the Panova coalition against him, 
Kafur left the city in a hurry. Soon he was defeated by Vikrama 
Pandya. Still Kafur managed to retreat with a large booty. From, 
the available evidence it seems highly improbable that Kafur left 
a garrison at Madurai or went down to Raines vara m. His expedi¬ 
tion was a mere plundering raid in which Madurai city, more 
particularly the Madurai temple, suffered very heavily. Kafur’s 
raid helped to add more confusion to the troublous state oh 
affairs in a country already rent by a bitter civil war. 

After Kafur’s retreat the enmity between the two Pandya 
brothers again broke out. The ruler of South Tra van cere, Ravi 
Varman Kulasekhara who had professed allegiance to the Papdyas 
till about 1312 A.D. took advantage of the confusion, invaded the 
Pandya kingdom and rapidly overran the country from Madurai 
upto Kahci. The Kerala ruler claims to have defeated both 
Sundara Pandya 3 and Vjra Pan<jya 4 . Sundara Pandya asked the* 
Kakatiya Prataparudra II for help. The Kerala ruler was ousted 
from Kanci by Muppidi Nayaka 5 , the Kakatiya general. Mup- 
pidi Nayaka is also stated to have defeated a Pandya king, perhaps 
Vira Pandya. An epigraph states that Sundara Pandva 
instituted a service called after Muppidi Nayaka in the temple at 

1. Dr. X. Venkataramanayya, op. cit., p. 64. 

2. Khusrau: Khaza-in-ul-Futuh, J. I.M. ix, p. 74; Amir Khusru: Tarikh-i-Alai> 
Elliot & Dowson : The History ojIndia as told by its own Historians, \ 7 ol. Ill, p. 91. 

3. M.E.R. 34 of 1911. 

4. M.E.R. 34 of 1890; E.I. Vol. IV, pp. 145 ff. 

5. M.E.R. 72 of 1918, M.E.R. 1909, pt. II, para 73 & 1918, pt. II, para 50. 
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Vriddhachalarn 1 . A record of the Kakatlya Prat a par extra from 
-Srlrangam dated S 1239 (March 28, 1317 A.D.) 2 stated that on e 
D Svari Nayaka defeated the five Pandyas and the Kerala Ravivar- 
man Kulasekhara and others during his southern campaign and 
established Sundara Pandya at Viradhavalam. The Kakauya 
intervention in Pandya affairs appears to have resulted in the 
control of the northern parts of the Pandya kindgom by the Kaka- 
tiyas for a short period as well as the subordination of Sundara 
Pandya. 

Within ten years of Malik Kafur’s sack of Madurai Ma’bar 
Was again the prey of plundering raids by Muslims. During the 
reign of Sultan Qutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah of Delhi (1316-20 A.D.), 
one Khusru Khan was sent to the south. Khusru subjected the 
northern parts of Ma’bar to his plundering raids 3 but his move¬ 
ments were hampered by rains. Further he seems to have con¬ 
templated treason. This was discovered and he was carried 
back to Delhi in fetters. 

The Pandyas continued to rule in the Madurai country 
during the period of the Muslim raids and of the Sultanate. 
The series of attacks by foreign invaders one after another led 
to the rapid decline of the Pandya sovereignty. 

1. M.E.R. 72 of 1918. 

2. M.E.R. 29 of 1891; 79 of 1939; M.E.R. 1939, pt. II, para 8; S.I.I. Vol. 
IV, No. 430. 

3. Bami gives the following account of Khusru’s raid on Ma’bar: “When 
Khusru Khan marched from Deogir to Ma’bar it was seen that he acted in the 
same way as Malik Naib Kafur had done. The Rais of Ma’bar fled with 
their treasures and valuables; but about a hundred elephants, 
which had been left in two cities, fell into the hands of Khusru Khan. On his 
arriving in Ma’bar the rains came on, and he was compelled to remain. There 
was in Ma’bar a merchant, named Taki Khan, a Sunni by profession, who had 
acquired great wealth, which he had purified by paying the a 1ms prescribed 
by his religion. Relying on the fact of the invading army being Musulman, 
he did not flee. Khusru Khan who had nothing in his heart but rapacity and 
villainy, seized this Musulman, took his money from him by force and 
put him to death, declaring the money to belong to the treasury. Whilst 
he remained in Ma’bar he did nothing but plot with his confidants as to the 
best means of seizing and putting to death those nobles who supported the 
reigning dynasty.” (Elliot and Dowson: op. cit. p. 219). 
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Though Madurai and its immediate environs appear to have 
been lost by the Pandyas at this time owing perhaps to the 
establishment of the Muslim Sultanate, they continued to rule 
in other parts of the Tamil country such as Pudukkottai, 
Ramnad, Tinnevelly, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, South Arcot, North 
Arcot and Chingleput till about the end of the 14th c. A.D. 

Jatavarman Vira Pan<jya (acc. 1296 A.D.) survived the civil 
war with his brother Sundara Pandya and the troubles with the 
Muslim raids. He had a long regin of about 44 years 1 till 1342 
A.D. His inscriptions are found in North Arcot, South Arcot, Trichi- 
nopoly, Tanjore, Ramnad and Tinnevelly districts 2 3 4 . He appears 
to have had the surnames Ranamukhirama z and Kaliyugarama *. A 
record calling the king as Ilaiyalvan Vira Pan<Jya and mentioning 
his 27th regnal year (about 1322 A.D.) 5 refers to some kalaham 
or troubles that had occurred some time previously. The king’s 
epigraphs from Tirupputtur refer to the Muhammadan occupation 
of the local temple and the re consecration of images 6 . 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, the elder son of Maravarman 
Kulasekhara I, ruled from 1303 A.D. to about 1319 A.D. His 
inscriptions are found in Chingleput, North Arcot, South Arcot,. 
Trichinopoly, Madura and Tinnevelly districts 7 8 . He had the sur¬ 
name Ko dandaraman* and his natal star was Pusya . 


1. M.E.R. 119 & 122 of 1908 of 4^th year; 393 of [1906 of4(5)tb year ; 120 of 
1908 of 46th or 49th year. 

2. M.E.R. 87 of 1940 from North Arcot; 66, 104 of 1918, 416, 430 of 1921 
from South Arcot; 42 to 50 of 1937 from Trichinopolv; 45 of 1906 from Tanjore; 
119, 120, 122 of 1908 from Ramnad; & 49, 80 of 1927, and 52 of 1945 from 
Tinnevelly districts. 

3. M.E.R. 104 of 1918. 

4. M.E.R. 42 to 50 refer to the founding of the village “Kaliyugarama. 
Caturvedimangalam” in the king’s name. 

5. M.E.R. 80 of 1927. 

6 . M.E.R. 119, 120 of 1908. 

7. M.E.R. 189 of 1930, 94 of 1934 from Chingleput; 183, 189 of 1940 from 

North Arcot; 72,84, 175 of 1918, 517 of 1920,415 of 1921,385 of 1938,93, 94 of 1944 

from South Arcot; 18 to 21 of 1937, 175, 179,180, 184 of 1939from Trichino poly; 
320, 321, 323 of 1930 from Alagarkoyil in Madurai and 608 of 1915 from 
Tinnevelly districts. 

8 . ME.R. 84, 175 of 1918, 18 to 21 of 1937, 94 & 222 of 1944. 
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Some of the other Pandya rulers of this period were Mara- 
varman Srivallabha (acc. 1307 A.D.) 1 , Maravarman Kulasekhora 
(1314-46. A.D.) 2 , Jatavarman Parakrama (1315 to about 1347 

A.D.) 3 , Maravarman Vira Pandya (1334-1380 A.D.) 4 , Maravar- 
man Parakrama (1335-52 A.D.) 5 , Jatavarman Parakrama (acc. 
about 1357 A.D.) 6 , and Jatavarman Parakrama (acc. 1367 A.D.) 7 . 

From about the end of the 14th c. A.D. the Pandyas began to 
lose their hold on the northern parts of the Tamil country. Kam- 
pana’s overthrow of the Muslim Sultanate and the rise to promi¬ 
nence of the erstwhile Pandya feudatories, the Banadarayas, appear 
to have forced the Pan^yas to confine themselves to the more 
southerly regions of the Pandya country such as Tinnevelly. Here 
they continued to rule fora long time till about the middle of the 
18th c. A.D. 8 


1. M.E.R. 414 of 1921. 

2. M.E.R. 391 of 1938 from South Arcot; 29 of 1913, 101 of 1938, 115, 116 
of 1939 from Trichinopoly; 509, 510 of 1920, 73 of 1928 from Tanjore; 107 of 
1916 from Ramnad; 412 to 415 of 1917 & 62A of 1927 from Tinnevelly districts. 
M.E.R. 29 of 1913 mentions the king’s surname Abhangarahuttaraya . 

3. M.E.R. 564 of 1921 from Tanjore and 487 of 1909, 15, 16, 39 of 1924, 
527, 601 of 1926, 35,43,45 of 1932 from Ramnad districts, and I.P.S. 447 from 
Pudukkottai. 

4. M.E.R. 92 of 1934 from Chingleput; 6 of 1922, 281, 282 of 1929, 72, 268 
of 1935, 5 of 1936, 360 of 1938 from South Arcot; 51 to 53 of 1937 from Trichi¬ 
nopoly; 226 of 1939 from Tanjore and 64 of 1916 from Ramnad districts. 
M.E.R. 282 of 1929 mentions his surname Kaliyugarama. M.E.R. 92 of 1934 
refers to a colony of settlers from the Pandya country at Sirudavur, a coastal 
town in Chingleput district. 

5. M.E.R. 203 of 1941, 105, 141 of 1942 from North Arcot; 113 of 1900, 78 
of 1918, 92, 94 to 96, 102 of 1936, 424 of 1938 from South Arcot, & 24, 33, 35 
of 1913 from Trichinopoly districts and 187, 189 of 1937 from Villiyanur in former 
French India. 

6 . M.E.R. 30 of 1896, 12 of 1916. 

7. M.E.R. 408 of 1918. 

8 . The history of these Later or Tinnevelly Pandyas forms a chapter by itself. 
Since their direct connection with the history of the city of Madurai is only of 
minor consequence their history is not dealt with here. 
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2. The Sultanate of Madurai 

It was under the Tughlaks that Madurai came to be finally 
conquered by the Muslims and the Pandya country became one 
among the many provinces of the Delhi empire. With the aim of 
the systematic subjugation of the Hindu kingdoms of the south one 
after another, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlak sent his son and heir 
Ulugh Khan to the south in 1321 A.D. In the course of his campaigns 
Mi’bar was conquered in 1323 A.D. 1 Tne ruling king Parakrama 
Pandya 2 (perhaps Jatavarman Parakrama who ascended the 
throne in 1315 A.D.) was taken as a prisoner, to Delhi. From about 
1323 to 1331 A.D. Madurai was a province of the empire of Delhi, 
along with the other kingdoms of the Deccan and South India. In 
the conquered provinces, the Delhi Sultan set up Maslim governors 
called j\aibs or Naib-Vazirs , assisted by a staff of quasi-military 
officials. The capitals of provinces were in charge of Koiunls. The 
M.'iiuraittaldvdrdlaru says that during the period of three years from 
-Riidhrodgari, Avani to Krodkana (1323 to about 1326 A.D.) the 
regionfrom the Himalayas to Setu was under Muslim sway and was 
a period of hostility without anyone gaining a clear ascendancy. 
Then two Muslim governors, both named Ulapathi Khan, ruled at 
Madurai between 1326 and 1331 A.D. Tneir identity is not quite 


1 . The Maduraittalavaralaru and the Pandyan Chronicle state that in S. 1246 in 
the month of Ani, Adi Sultan and Maluk Nemiyan came from Delhi in the north 
and having captured and sent Valalvilitturangum Parakrama Pandya to Delhi, 
took possession of the rajya . The Madurai Stanikar Varalaru says that Adi Sultan 
and Maluk Nemiyan were the Bateha vasal mantri , thus indicating that they were 
the generals of the Delhi Sultan. The Pandyan Chronicle and the Supplementary 
Manuscripts assign the date of the conquest of Madurai to S. 1246 Pudhirodga r t 
corresponding to 227th year of the Kollam ali } \da era. This works out correctly 
to 1323 A.D. 

2 . The Tamil chronicles like Maduraittalavaralaru, Pandyan Chronicle and 
Madurai Sthamkar Varalaru call this king “Valal Vilitturangum Parakrama Pandya”. 
This is probably a corruption of the term “Valal vali tirandan” found in some 
epigraphs of this period. A coin called Valal ualiti randan Kulisai pon ; or tanam) 
is mentioned in M.E.R. 255 of 1914 and I.P.S. 635, 638. M.E.R. 7 of 1915 
in Tamil verse from the Madurai temple mentions a Pandya king Vuludi with 
a surname Valal vali tirandan . From a Tamil inscription, in verse, of Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya I it may be inferred that this king had the surname “Valal 
vali tirandan ” ( Sertamil , Vol. iv p. 493.) 
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clear 1 . The Tamil chronicles give the names of the Sultans who 
ruled during 48 years. There are differences between this list and 
the names occurring in other literary works and in epigraphs. For 
about ten years, till the founding of the Sultanate in about 1334-85 
A.D., Madurai was directly under the rule of two Sultans of Delhi, 
viz., Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlak and his son Mahammad bin Tughlak. 
Then six independent Sultans appear to have ruled for about 38 
years 2 . 


1. I.P.S. 670 from Panaiyur is dated in the ninth regnal year of one Muham- 
madi Surattan. Two records, one from Rangiam (I.P.S. 669) dated in 732 A.H. 
(1332 A.D.) and another from Iluppur (M.E.R. 297 of 1944) dated in the 745th 
year (1345 A.D. ?) of an unspecified era, state that the ruler was one Adi Surattan. 
The two dates show that he might have had a reign of at least 13 years. The 
identity of this ruler among the available names of the Sultans of Madurai is 
not clear at present. The Maduraittalavaralaru mentions Adi Sultan and Maluk 
Nemiyan as the two generals who came from Delhi and conquered Madurai in 
1323 A.D. 

2. The Maduraittalavaralaru gives the following list of names: 

Ulapatikhan — for six years from Akfaya to Prajotpatti (1326-31 A.D.); 
Ulapatikhan Utasikku Aingurulan — 3 years from Angirasa to Bhava (1332- 

34 A.D.) 

His nephew Kutipatik ( Pandyan Chronicle calls him Sudi) - Tuva to Pram&di 
(1335-39 A.D.), 

Nakaladik— Vikrama to Vijaya (1340-53 A.D.) ; 

Savadmalukkan Attumarukan - Sarvajit to Vilambi (1347-58 A.D.), 

Tangatik Malukkan - Vikari to Sfidh&rana (1359*70). 

The Pandyan Chronicle also gives a similar list with a few minor variations. 
Sewell’s Historical Inscriptions of South India (p. 363) gives the following list of 
eight names: 

Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah * 1335 - 40 A.D, 

Alauddin Udauji—1 year—1340-41 A*D. 

Kutbuddin Firoz Shah - 40 days. 

Ghiyasuddin Dhamagani—1340-1 to 1342 A.D. 

Nasiruddin—1342 - ? 

Adil Shah - A coin of his date 1356 has been found, 

Fakruddin Mubarak Shah - c. 1359 - 1368 A.D. 

Alauddin Sikandarc. 1368-1378. But his rule must have been purely nominal. 
From the available evidences about six Sultans appear to have ruled from 
about 1334 A.D. 

Dr. M. Venkataramanayya gives the following list of six Sultans (J.M.U. Vol. 
XI. p. 65): 

Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah - 1334 - 39 A.D. 

Alauddin Udaiji - 1339-40 A.D. 

■Qutubuddin - 1340 A.D. 

Ghiyasuddin Damaghani - 1341- 43 A.D. 

Xasiruddin 1343-52 A.D. 

Gurbat Hasan Kangu - 1353 -71 A.D. 

11 
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Ibn Batuta 1 says that under Mahammad bin Tughlak one Jalal- 
ud-din Ahsan Shah was appointed the governor of Ma’bar but 
as Isa my 2 states, he was most probably only the kotzml of the city Of 
Madurai. Jalal-ud-din rebelled in 1334-35 A.D., murdered the Sul¬ 
tan’s officers treacherously and became an independent ruler of 
Madurai 3 . Thus the Madurai Sultanate came into being, and 
from now on a number of successive Sultans ruled over Madurai,, 
issuing coins of their own. 

The Moor, Ibn Batuta, who visited Madurai in 1342 A.D., has 
left an account of the first decade of the history of the Sultanate 4 * 
Ibn Batuta says that Jalal-ud-din Ahsan Shah was assassinated in 
1340 A.D. after a rule of five years 5 , and was succeeded by one 
of his amirs, Ala-ud-din Udaiji who ruled for about a year and 
then was killed. He was succeeded by his son-in-law Qutb-ud-dirr 
who was put on the throne by the nobles, but since he proved un¬ 
satisfactory he was murdered after a brief rule of forty days. Then 
Ghiyas-ud-din Damaghani became Sultan (1341-43 A.D.). During 
his reign Ibn Batuta visited Madurai. 

At this time the Hoysala Ballala III invaded the Sultanate v 
defeated the Muslims near Kobban (Kannanur-Koppam) and 
made them retreat to Madurai. Then he besieged the fort of 
Kobban for nearly six months. Finally Ghiyas-ud-din made a 
surprise attack on Ballala, took him prisoner and cruelly put him to 


1 . Elliot and Dowson: The History of India as told by its own Historians , VoL 
III, p. 618. 

2. The Futu-us-Salatin , p. 449; J.M.U. Vol. XI, pp. 41-42. 

3. Bami says that he was Saiyid Hasan, father of Ibrahim the purse bearer* 
and that he broke out into rebellion in Ma’bar } killed the nobles and seized upon 
the government (Elliot & Dowson, op. ctt. p. 243). 

. 4. K.A. Nilakanta Sastri: Foreign Notices of South India, pp. 276-283; Elliot and 
Dowson: op cit., p. 614 ff. Ibn Batuta was the son-in-law of Jalaluddin. In 
the course of his travels he stayed for sometime in Madurai and Madurai 
country. 

5. Numismatic evidence confirms this since the last date furnished by the 
coins for his reign is 740 A.H. (1339-40 A.D.), J.R.A.S., 1909, p. 673. 
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death 1 , in 1342 A.D. Ibn Batuta was shocked at the atrocities- 
committed during the Sultan’s rule. 


There was a severe epidemic in Madurai and Ghiyas-ud-din 
succumbed to it soon after Ibn Batuta’s arrival. Ibn Batuta was 
Mmself attacked by the disease, but soon recovered. The Sultan 
was succeeded by his nephew Nasir-ud-din in 745 A.H.(1343-44_ 
52?). Soon after his accession, Ibn Batuta left Ma’bar. There is 
no account available for the subsequent history of the Sultans 
of Madurai. Further, there is a break in the coinage of the Sul¬ 
tans of Madurai for about twelve years from 745 A.H. to 757 
A.H. 2 Hence the history of the later Sultans is not very definite. It 
is said by Afif that when Feroz Shah became Sultan of Delhi he sent 
a firman to Ma’bar but Ma’bar was found to be without a ruler at 
that time. The people of Ma’bar proceeded to Daulatabad and. 
chose one Qurbat Hasan Kangu as their king and brought him to* 
Ma’bar 3 . But he was a base and unworthy ruler. 


Meanwhile the Vijayanagara Empire had been founded in 
1336 A.D. Its rulers began a steady contest against the Muslims 
in the Deccan and the south. Kumara Kampana, the son of Bukka 
I, the second ruler of the Vijayanagara dynasty, in the course 
of a series of campaigns, succeeded in the steady overthrow of 
the Muslims from north to south. Kampana conquered Rajagam- 
bhira Rajya, the country of the Sampuvarayas, in about 1362 
A.D. A few years later Kampana marched south, restored and 


1. Ibn Batuta says that Ballala was captured, strangled and flayed and his skin 
was stuffed with straw and hung up on the wall of Madurai. Ibn Batuta‘s 
account of Ballala’s death in the course of a war against the Muslims is corro¬ 
borated by the evidence on an inscription of 1342 A.D. which says that Ballala 
was killed in the Turuka war at Ciracirapalli (Trichinopoly); E.C. Vol. VI, kd. 
No. 75. 

2. It must be remembered that one characteristic of the Muslim coinage, that 

is, the [ mention of the place of mintage is conspicuous - by its absence in the so- 
called coins of the Sultans of Ma’bar. Vol. XII, p. 53. 

3. J.M.U., Vol. XI, pm 58-60, 62-65. 
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Teconsecrated God Ranganatha in the temple at Srirangam 1 . Then 
he marched against Madurai, defeated and killed the Sultan 2 , and 
ireed Ma’bar from Muslim occupation 3 , Which had lasted for nearly 
half a century. 

It is rather difficult to fix the exact date of Kampana’s inva¬ 
sion and conquest of Madurai. Most probably Kampaan’s south¬ 
ern campaigns started in about 1362 and were steadily conti¬ 
nued till about 1378 A.D. when the Muslim power in the south 
was finally overthrown 4 . 

The vanquished Muslims appear to have made a fruitless 
appeal to Delhi for help 5 . 

Madurai had been under Muslim rule for nearly half a century. 
Tbn Batuta’s account gives a rough idea of the misrule and 
maladministration of the Muslim rulers. Epigraphic evidence 9 
though meagre,speaks of the suffering and distress in the country. 
The misrule of the Muslims is variously referred to in inscriptions 

1. During the period of the Muslim invasions of the region about 1327 A.D. the 
images of God Ranganatha and his consorts had been secretly carried away 
from Srirangam by the priests to Tirupati, by way of Jy5ti$ku<Ji, Timmgli- 
runjdlai, Kolikkudu, and Punganur. Madhuravijayam, introd., pp. 12-25; "Taylor, 
Oriental Historical Manuscripts , VoL II, p. iii; S.K. Aiyangar, South India and 
her Muhammadan Invaders, p. 116. 

2. The Sultan overthrown by Kampana was apparently Qurbat Hasan Kangu. 
Afif says “Bukkan, an enemy, who was on the frontiers of Ma’bar with a large 
army and powerful elephants, invaded Ma’bar and captured Qurbat Hasan 
Kangu alive, and after capturing him killed him. 5 ’ Afif: The Tarikh-i-Firuz 
Shahi (Bib. Ind.), p. 262. 

3. The overthrow of the Muslim Sultanate and the restoration of Hindu rule 
are referred to in Tamil chronicles like the Maduraittalavaraluru, Madurai 
Sthanikar Varalaru, the Sritala and many Telugu works like the JaiminibharaXam 
and the Ramabhyudayam as well as in the writings of Muslim historians like 
Afif. It also forms the subject of the Madhuravijayam , a Sanskrit poem in epic style, 
by Kumara Kampana’s wife Ganga Devi. 

4. M.E.R. 64 of 1916, whose date is now generally accepted as 1364 A.D., refers 
to Kampana's southern campaigns, the overthrow of the Muslims and the 
restoration of order. M.E.R. 106 & 111 of 1903, dated 1371 & 1374 A.D. 
are Kampana’s epigraphs from Tiruppullani (Ramnad District). 

5. Afif: op, cit. p. 262. 
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and citronicles as tulukkSniyam , tulukkdvanam and tulukkar kaldham 1 * 
Gangadevi, in the Madhuravijayam 2 , vividly describes the effects of 
the Muslim invasion and occupation of the Tamil country. Vyaghr- 
apuri (Cidambaram) became literally the place for tigers. The 
temple at Srirangam became so dilapidated that the image of God 
Ranganatha was protected by the hood of Adisesa alone. The 
shrine at Jambukesvaram also was in a similar state. The coco¬ 
nut trees of Madurai had been cut down and in their places were 
erected iw las (iron tridents) with garlands of human heads, resembl¬ 
ing the coconut trees remotely. Ibn Batuta also confirms 
GangadevFs account of Madurai when he says that the Sultan of 
Madurai made the Hindu prisoners carry posts on which they were 
later impaled. 

Social and economic life appear to have been greatly upset 
during the period of the Sultanate and the country was drained of 
its treasures and resources. A record 3 , from Tirukkalakkutfi dated 
1364 A.D., refers to the disorder caused by the Muhammadans. It 
says that cc The times were Tulukkan times, the devad&na lands of 
the gods were taxed with kudimai , the temple worship, 
however, had to be conducted without any reduction; the ulavu or 
cultivation of the temple lands were done by turns by the tenants 
of the village Further some of the temple lands had to be sold 
for the preservation of the original status of the temple. 

Several epigraphs refer to the sale of padikaval rights. 4 Very 
often the people had to make their own arrangements for protec¬ 
tion. 

Apart from the stray references by Ibn Batuta and Afif hardly 
anything is known of Madurai city during the period of the 


1. I.P.S. 454 & 669, M.E.R. 119 & 120 of 1908 and 64 of 1916 also refer to the 
occupation of the country by Muslims. M.E.R. 60 of 1916 dated 761 of an 
unspecified era (probably it refers to the Muhammadan era and corresponds to 
about 1361 A.D.) states that a number of Muslim generals were sent to destroy 
Suraikkudi. 

2. Gangadevi: Madhuravijayam , G. Harihara Sastri and V. Srinivasa Sastri, ed. y 
Trivandrum, 1916, p. 14. 

3. M.E.R. 64 of 1916, Report, pt. II, para 33. 

4. M.E.R. 293 of 1906, 122 of 1908, I.P.S. 454, 669. 
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Sultanate. Ibn Batuta says that Madurai was a large town with 
broad streets and that it was the Sultan’s place of residence. H e 
says that the first prince who made it his capital was his 
iather-in-law, the Sultan Sharif Jalal-ud-din Ahsan Shah, who 
made it look like Delhi, building it with care 1 . He also mentions 
a river at a distance of one parasang on the banks of which was 
a Hindu temple. This is evidently a reference to the Vaigai. 

It is interesting to note that Ibn Batuta mentions the use of 
the coins, drachmas and dinars • An epigraph mentions a kaikkola 
of the Avanavidipperunteruvu at Madurai 2 3 . 

The Madurai Temple during the Muslim Rule 

PRECAUTIONS TAKEN TO SAFEGUARD THE IDOLS : 
The Tamil chronicles indicate how the temple at Madurai 
suffered destruction under the Muslim rule. The Madurai Sihdnt- 
kar Varalaru z gives the following account. In the month oi Ani of 
S. 1245 (1323 A.D.) the Padshah v&dal mantri Adi Sultan and 
Malukka Nemiyar came from Delhi with 60,000 horses, destroyed 
Siva and Visnu temples and tanks, plundered temple treasuries 
(Jribhandaram), mutilated images (, bimbam ) andreached Trichinopoly. 
There also the sthanikas were removed and temples were destroy¬ 
ed. Hearing these king Valal Vilitturangum Parakrama Pandya 
was alarmed and left for the fort of Kalaiyarkdyil. Unable to stay 
in the city without the king’s protection, the sth&nlkas of the 
temple of Madurai left the city after making certain provisions for 
the protection of the deity. They made a kilikkUndu for the Svdmi 
in the garbhagriha > raised earth mounds, blocked the garbhagriha 
entrance with a stone wall and set up another Linga in the ardha 
mandapa. They did dstabhandana for the Goddess (Mulappernac- 
ciyar) and set up the Goddess on the upper storey of the vim&na . 
They did pupadanam (buried in the ground) for the utsava vigrahas, 
Ilaiya Nayinar and other vigrahas near the Mucukundis varamu<Jai- 
yar 4 shrine. The Soliya, Kulasekharapperumal, who was formerly 

1. K.A. Nilakanta Sastri: Foreign Notices oj South India, p. 281. 

2. M.E.R.360of 1938. 

3. Sentamil, Vol. V, p. 141 ff. 

4. The whereabouts of this shrine is not traceable. Most probably it was one 
of the sub-shrines in the temple itself whose identity is now lost. 
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doing puja in the Kariyamanikka Perumal Temple, was left in 
charge of the Madurai temple and the conduct of its worship. 
Then taking the gold vigraha of the God and a few other gold vigra- 
has 9 the sMnikas left Madurai and reached the Kilukiluppai forest 
in Nanjilna<ju. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE : Tamil chron¬ 
icles relate how the temple structures and the temple worship 
suffered during the Muslim regime. According to the account in 
the Maduraittalavaral&ru and the P&ndyan Chronicle , the 14 gopuras of 
the temple, the PancakSara tirumadil and the streets within were 
destroyed and the garbhagriha, the ardhmctndapa and the 
mahtiman<}apa escaped the fury of the Muslims 1 . 

While the Pan$yan Chronicle and the MaduraiitaLdvaralQru merely 
state that the sanctum and its adjuncts escaped destruction, the 
Madurai Sth&nikar Varal&ru attempts to give an explanation as to 
why the sanctum was saved. The story, according to this chron¬ 
icle, is that the invaders when told the legend about feeding the 
stone elephant, wanted to test the fact themselves and when they 
found that the stone elephant did eat the sugarcane offered by 
them they thought that their own God resided in the shrine and 
that therefore it must be saved. Whether the story is true or not, 
the vestiges of older structure still surviving in the garbhagriha 
would indicate that not much damage was done to it. 

RESTORATION Of WORSHIP BY KAMPANA: According 
to the Maduraittalavaralaru and the Pantfyan Chronicle , the Mysore 
general Kampana Udaiyar, after driving away the Muslim invaders, 
restored the worship in the Madurai temple, after purificatory 
ceremonies 2 . 

All the accounts mention that when the blocked up doorway 
was opened and the earth which was covering the deity was removed 


1. The Supplementary Manuscripts state that the West Gopttra and the Sannidhi 
Gopura also escaped destruction. 

2. M.E.R. 64 of 1916 from Tirukkalakkudi states that Kampana Udaiyar dest¬ 
royed the Muslim power, established orderly government throughout the country 
and appointed many cheifs (; nayakkanmars ) for inspection and supervision so that 
regular worship in all the temples might be restored. 
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Kampana U<Jaiyar was surprised to find the lamps still burning 
and the flowers of the deity still fresh as they would be when the 
daily p&ja is commenced every morning. 

B. Vijayaiiagar3 Viceroys 

Kampana’s overthrow of the Madurai Sultanate was comple¬ 
ted in about 1371 A.D. From then onwards up to the latter half of 
the 16th c. A.D. the Madurai country came under the Vijayanagar 
Empire and was ruled by viceroys appointed by the imperial Govern¬ 
ment. The early viceroys were members of the Vijayanagara 
royal family, as, for instance, Kampana, the son of Bukka, and 
Virupaksa, son of Harihara II. These royal viceroys took the title 
of o^eya or utfaiyar. The practice of appointing princes of the 
royal family as viceroys of the provinces was followed by the kings 
of the Aravidu dynasty also. For instance, Venkata II, the fourth 
son of Tirumala, was the viceroy of the Tundiral Cola and Pan<Jya 
countries with his headquarters at Candra^iri 1 2 . But the Saluvas 
and the Tuluvas did not follow this practice. Instead, experienced 
and distinguished officers were appointed as the provincial gover¬ 
nors, who were generally designated by the term dandanayokas . 
Their status and position appear to have been the same as those of 
the royal viceroys. Lakkanna was one of the most eminent of the 

army okas. 

Kampana Udaiyar was the first viceroy of the south and was 
a powerful ruler. Epigraphs of the period, the vernacular chroni¬ 
cles and works as well as the Muslim historians describe the resto¬ 
ration of Hindu rule in Madurai and Kampana’s attempts to bring 
back order and stability in the administration. 

Kampana’s epigraphs in about 1371 A.D. are found in Chin- 
gleput, North Arcot and Ramnad* and show that he was practical¬ 
ly master of the whole of South India by this time. Kampana died 
in 1374 A.D. and his son Jammana or Empana 3 , succeeded him 


1. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar: Sources of Vijayanagar History, p. 302. 

2. M.E.R. 511 of 1913 from Cbingleput, 293 of 1895 from North Arcot, and 106* 
111 of 1903 from Ramnad; M.E.R. 114 of 1903 dated 1374 A.D. is from TiruppuE 
lard in Ramnad. 

3. M.E.R. 573 of 1902, S. I. I., Vol. VIII, No. 164. 
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as viceroy. It is not known how long he ruled. The Maduraittala- 
varala.ru says that Kampana and his son Empana Udaiyar and 
his nephew ( marumagan ) Porkasudaiyar 1 , ruled for a period of 
33 years from the year Virodhikrt to the year Citrabhinu (1371- 
1402 A.D.). 

In about 1385 A.D. Vijayanagar seems to have been losing 
control over the Madurai country. Hence Harihara II appointed 
his own sons to govern the various parts of the empire, so that there 
could be stricter control and more efficient administration. One 
of his sons, Viriipaksa, was appointed as the governor of the Tamil 
districts. He is credited with the conquest of Ceylon 2 . In the 
Sanskrit drama, JVdrayanivil&sam , written-by Viriipaksa, the author 
calls himself the governor of the Kamata, Tundira, Cola and 
Pan<Jya man<}alas and claims to have set up a pillar of victory in 
the island of Simhala (Ceylon) 3 . 

Some time later, during the reign of Devaraya II (1422-46 
A.D.), his minister Lakkanna became the viceroy of the Madurai 
country. According to the Madurctittalavaraldru and the Madurai 
Stkanikar Varaldru , Madurai was ruled by Lakkanna and his bro¬ 
ther Madanna for 48 years from £ 1327 to 1375 (1405-1453 A.D.)- 
The earliest record of Lakkanna found in the Madurai country is 
dated £ 1360 (1438 A.D.) and is from Ramnad 4 . Lakkanna is said 
to have led a victorious expedition to Ceylon in about 1435 A.D. 5 
He ruled over the Madurai province with the title “ Daksinasamu- 
d r $dhipati ” (‘‘Lord of the Southern Ocean”) 6 . 

It is not clear what happened after Lakkanna’s governor¬ 
ship of Madurai was over. Very likely the province of Madurai 
was reorganised by Lakkanna. The Pandya feudatories, the Bana- 
darayas, seem to have been put in charge of the administration of 

1. The identity of Porkasudaiyar is not clear. Virupak§a was a nephew of Kam¬ 
pana and was a governor of the Madurai country. It is not known whether 
Virupaksa also had the name Porkasudaiyar. 

2. E.I., Vol. Ill, pp. 227, 228; H.W. Codrington: A Short History oj Ceylon , pp* 
84-85. 

3. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, op. cit p. 53. 

4. M.E.R. 141 of 1903. 

5. S.I.I. Vol. VII, No. 778. 

6. M.E.R. 128 of 1901, 141 of 1903, 567 of 1904, 100 of 1911. 
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the Madurai country by the Vijaynagara viceroy, in the course of 
his provincial reorganisation 1 . The Madurai chronicles state 
that the Banadarayas were illegitimate sons of the Pandyas 
by a dancing girl Abirami of Kalaiyarkoyil and that they were 
brought over to Madurai by Lakkanna and vested with royal power. 
Prom about 1450 to 1500 A.D., Vijayanagara inscriptions do not 
occur in the Madurai region. Inscriptions of the period show the 
Banadarayas ruling in the Madurai, Ramnad region and the 
Pandyas in the Tinnevelly areas. 

Towards the close of the 15th c. there appears to have been 
another attempt to bring the southern regions under stricter cont¬ 
rol of Vijayanagar. Narasa Nayaka, the powerful minister of 
Inunadi Narasimha and father of Krsnadevaraya, was the vir¬ 
tual sovereign of the country. He undertook an extensive southern 
campaign. During the course of this campaign he is said to have 
conquered the Cola, Pandya and Cera and taken the city of Madu¬ 
rai 2 . While all accounts state that he took the city of Madurai 
there is no agreement regarding the ruler of Madurai. The Pari- 
jatdpakaranamu says that Narasa killed the Cola and took Madurai* 
The Acyutardydbkyudayam says that he killed the Marava and captu* 
red Madurai while the Varad&mbikdparinayam says that when 
Narasa Nayaka entered Madurai he was received by the ruler with 
gift and presents 3 . According to epigraphical evidence Narasa 
defeated Manabhusa, the king of Madurai 4 5 . But the texts of the ver¬ 
ses containing the reference to Manabhusa seem to imply that 
Manabhusa was neither a Cola or Cera nor a Pandya but someone 
other than these three. Probably he has to be considered for the pre¬ 
sent as an unidentified chief who had control over Madurai. 

Ing 1410 (1483 A.D.) a Mahabali-Vanadaraya was ruling in Ma¬ 
durai 3 . It is not clear whether he continued to rule here for about 

1. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, op . cit. p. 10. 

2. Dr. S.K. Aiyangar, op. cit pp. 106, 108, 170-71. 

3. During the loth to 17th cs. the names Cola and Pandya seem to have been 
used rather indiscriminately. Vide Dr. N. Venkataramanayya : Further Sources 
of Vijayanagar History , Vol. I, p. 169, n. 

4. E.C., Vol. VIII, Nr. 64. <s Ceram Colam ca Pandyam tam api ca Madhuri 
vallabham Manabhusam”, Kr§napurani plates of Sadasivaraya. E.I. Vol. IX, 
pp. 330-40. Udayambakkam grant of Kf$nadevaraya. E.I. Vol. XIV, pp. 171-175. 

5. M.E.R. 44 of 1908. 
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ten years more till the advent of Narasa or whether he was dislod- 
ed by some chief from other regions. Nor is it clear whether the 
•^ermManabhusa, being a general title for the Pandyas,may be taken 
to apply to the Banadaraya ruler in the sense that he was ruling 
over the Pan^ya country and thus was entitled to the Pandya titles. 1 2 

The Pandya king said to have been defeated by Narasa may 
have been one of the rulers of Tenkasi, perhaps Jatilavarman 
JParakrama Kulasekhara Pandya who ruled from 1479-1499 A.D. 3 . 

The probable date of Narasa’s attack upon Madurai was about 
1496-97 A.D. An inscription dated 18th March 1497 A.D. states 
that Immadi Kacappa Nayaka had gone to Sethubandha-Rames- 
varam with Narasa Nayaka 3 . The Maduraittalavaralaru and the 
-Pdndyan Chronicle provide a confirmation very closely to this date 
by saying that in Vaikdsi of S. 1422 {1497 A.D.) Narasaiyya Nayak- 
kar (or Narasa Nayakkar) went and offered worship at Ramesva¬ 
ram and also captured the fort of Madurai. An epigraph dated 
£. 1420 (1498 A.D.) mentions the collection of tribute for payment 
to “the Raya who took Madura 55 . This is evidently a reference 
to Immadi Narasimha in whose name Narasa conquered the south¬ 
ern regions 4 . Following the southern conquests a series of inscrip¬ 
tions of Immadi Narasimha, beginning with S. 1421 Siddharthi 
(1499 A.D.) appear in the Madurai and Ramnad districts 5 . 

The Saluva rule in the Madurai country appears to have been 
a period of great oppression and heavy taxation. An epigraph 6 of 
1423 (1501 A.D.) from Tirukkalakkugb in Ramnad district says 


1. Arikesari Parakrama Pandya (1422-63 A.D.), the Tenkasi Pandya ruler 
who had the titles of Manabhusana, Manabharana and Manakavaca is identi¬ 
fied with Manabhu§ana who was defeated by Narasa. This identification 
does not seem to be correct owing to the interval of nearly 30 years between 
the end of his reign and Narasa’s attack upon Madurai. 

2. K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Pandyan Kingdom , p. 247. 

3. M.E.R. 719 of 1917. 

4. M.E.R. 211 of 1942. 

5. M.E.R. 89 of 1908 (S. 1421), 139, 151 of 1903, 213 of 1924 (all dated S 1422), 
-47 of 1916 (S 1424). 

6. M.E.R. 50 of 1916. 
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that it was the period of occupation by the Kannadagas (Kamata- 
kas) and says that the farmers were so harassed by the heavy 
taxation imposed upon them that they had to sell their lands in 
order to pay the taxes and had to leave their homes. 

During the first half of the 16th c. epigraphs of the Banadarayas 
occur side by side with records of various Vijayanagara officers in 
the Madurai country. The Tamil chronicles mention a list of Vijaya¬ 
nagara officers who ruled over Madurai from about 1497 to 1559 
A.D., the period when Krsnadevaraya, Acyuta and others also ruled 
in Vijayanagar. A number of these names maybe recognised in 
the epigraphs of the period. But apart from the meagre information 
supplied by these epigraphs, not much is known about them. 

The Maduraittaldvaralati c 1 says that the Nayaka governors of 
Madurai were Tenna Nayakkar (1500-1512 A.D.), Nacciappa Pillai 
(1513-1517 A.D.), Kurukur Timmappa Nayakkar (1517-1521 A.D.), 
Kattiyam Kamaiyya Nayakkar (1521-23 A.D.), Cinnappa Nayakkar 
(1524-27 A.D.), lyakkarai Veiyappa Nayakkar (1527-32 A.D.), 

Visvanayakkaraiyan (1533-42 A.D.), Varada Mannargal (1542-44 
A.D.), Visvanatha Nayakkaraiyan (1544-45 A.D.), Vittilur Raja 
(Vitthala Raja) (1546-57 A.D.) 2 , and Timmappa Nayakkar, 
Cellappa Nayakkar and Pattukkottai Virappa Nayakkar (1558-60 
A.D.). 

Two records of 1516 A.D. and 1519 A.D. 3 mention Rayarvasal 
Timmappa Nayaka as the administrator ( karttar ) of Madurai. These 
are evidently references to Kurukfiru Timmappa (1517-21 A.D.) 
mentioned in the chronicles. In 1522 A.D. Rayasam Kondamarasa 
made the gift of a village in Dadikkombu in the Dindigul Taluk. 4 
The Cinnappa Nayaka (1524-27 A.D.) of the chronicles figures in 
a record of 1526 A.D. 5 from Tiruvedagam, near Madurai, and is 
mentioned as the king’s vasal kariyam ir the reign of Acyuta. 6 


1. Hie Pandyan Chronicle and the Madurai Sthanikar Varalaru give a similar list 
with a few minor variations. 

2. This is a reference to Ramaraja Vitthala who was in charge of the southern, 
districts during the reign of Sadasiva. 

3. M.E.R. 455 of 1906 from Anaimalai; 447 of 1924. 

4. M.E.R. 4 of 1394. 

5. M.E.R. 677 of 1905. 

6. M.E.R. 33 of 1929. 
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VisvanHyakkaraiyan (1533-42 A.D.) (also called Visvanatha 
Nayaka) and Visvanatha Nayakkaraiyan (1544-45 A.D.) mentioned 
in the chronicles were evidently Visvanatha Nayaka , son of Kotiyam 
Nagama Nayaka. For a brief interlude of two years, 1542-44 A.D., 
the chronicles state that Varada Mannargal governed the Madurai 
country. During this period Visvanatha Nayaka was probably 
transferred to another region. An epigraph from Srfrangam dated 
1461 refers to Visvanatha Nayaka of Tirucinapalli Cava^i 1 . A 
record from Alagarkoyil, dated S. 1464 (1542 A.D.) mentions an 
order communicated by Varanasi Varadappa Annarayyan who is 
called the ‘ kwnara? of Acyutadeva Maharaya. This is probably 
a reference to the Varada Mannargal of the chronicles. It is not 
clear whether he was related to Acyuta or whether ‘kumara’ was 
merely an endearing term. 

When Krsnadevaraya died in 1530 A.D. his brother and succes¬ 
sor Acyuta had to face a formidable rebellion in the empire 2 , one 
direct result of which was the establishment of the Nayaka dynasty 
at Madurai. Saluva Vlra Narasimha alias Cellappa 3 was a powrful 
viceroy in the south 4 during Krsnadevaraya’s reign. He allied with 
Tumbicci Nayaka of Paramaku<Ji and the Tiruvadi king of Venatf 
(Travancore), Udayamarttanda and rose in rebellion and tried 
to drive out the Tenkasi Pan<Jya ruler Jatilavarman Srlvallabha 
Acyutaraya sent an army commanded by his brother-in-law Sala- 
Icaraju Tirumala to put down the rebels. The army progressed upto 
the banks of the Tambraparni where a pillar of victory was set up 
after crushing the rebels. Acyuta restored the Pandya to his king¬ 
dom and accepted his daughter as his bride. Saluva Vlra Narasimha 

1. M.E.R. 264 of 1930. 

2. Dr. N. Venkataramanayya: Studies in the third Dynasty of Vijayanagara, p. 22 
iff. for details of Acyuta’s southern campaigns. 

3. M.E.R. 91 and 92 of 1908 from Ranrnad; 399 of 1906 from Pudukkottai. 

4. M.E.R. 91 and 92 of 1908 dated S. 1432 and 1433 from Tirupputtur 
(Ramnad District) record gifts and villages to a temple “for the merit of Cellappa 
alias Vira Narasimha”; Nuniz and Rajanatha Dindima state that Saluva Nayaka 
alias Sellappa was the governor of the Cola and the Pandya countries during 
the reign of Kr$naraya and that he continued to hold this post even after 
Acyuta's accession; Vide Dr. N. Venkataramanayya: Studies in the third Vija- 
yanagara Dynasty , App. B., pp. 453-61. 
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and his allies were captured and brought as prisoners to the king’s 
camp at Srirangam. Saluva Narasimha and lumbicci Nayaka 
were probably pardoned. The events probably took place in about 
1532 A.D. or a little earlier since a number of epigraphs dated 
S 1454 (1532 A.D.) refer to Acyuta’s victories 1 . 

Soon after Sadasiva’s coronation in 1543 A.D. an expedition 
was sent against the extreme south, under Cina Timma, the cousin; 
of Ramaraja who had raised Sadasiva to the throne and was the' 
de jacto ruler. A powerful personality who helped Cina Timma in 
his victorious southern campaigns was his brother Ramaraja Vitthala _ 
Vitthala was then left in charge of the southern region of the empire. 
In the later Vijayanagar period, while provinces were given internal 
autonomy, the independence of the Nayakas or provincial governors 
appears to have been kept under check by ‘Special Commissioners’ 2 * 
Side by side with Visvanatha, the Nayaka of Madurai, Ramaraja 
Vitthala seems to have been appointed‘special commissioner’ in 
the same locality. He styled himself a Rdjddhiraja and a Mahdman * 
dales vara 3 . Numerous epigraphs of his occur in the Madurai region 4 . 
Besides succeeding in his expedition against the Tiruvatfi country 
he also put an end to certain troubles on the fishery coast. Ramaraja 
Vitthala had very wide powers and he enforced the imperial sway 
over the whole of South India. During the time of Tirumala,. 
Prince Venkata appears to have been another “Special Commis¬ 
sioner” over the Tun<}Ira (Jinji), Cdla (Tanjore) and Pandya 
(Madurai) countries with his capital at Candragiri. 

G. The Banadarayas in Madurai 

The Banas or Banadarayas were a family of feudatories who 
figure as chieftains under one South Indian power after another. Start¬ 
ing as a political power in the 4th c. A.D., they served as feudatories 
successively under the Satavahanas, the Ka<Jambas of Banavasi, 

1. M.E.R. 50 of 1900, 157, 158 of 1924. 

2. Dr. T.V. Mahalingam: Administration & Social Life under Vijayanagar, pp. 
202-203. 

3. K.A. Nilakanta Sastri: The Pandyan Kingdom , p.247.' 

4. M.E.R. 510 of 1907, 385, 573, 718 of 1916, 93 of 1929, 1 of 1932, 268 
of 1942, 
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he CUukyas of Vatapi, the Rastrakutas of Malkhed, the Pallavas 
of Kanci, andthe Colas, and later on, under the Pandyas and Vijaya- 
nagara kings 1 . They appear to have tried to set up independent 
rule whenever the political situation afforded them a chance. 

The Banas appear to have been a small tribe whose early home 
was in the area round about the modern Kolar and Kumool districts 
during the early centuries of the Christian era. They first served 
as the feudatories of the Satavahanas and the early Pallavas. 

The Banas graduaHy and steadily migrated southwards through 
the centuries. When the Calukyas expanded their power in the 7th 
c. A.D., the Banas were forced to move south. They migrated 
and settled down in the region of the Palar basin with Tiruvallam 
as their new capital. This area covered the western part of the 
Ghittoor district, and the north-west part of the North Arcot 
district and was called Pe rumba nappa<Ji in Tamil epigraphs or 
Vadugavali One Thousand Two Hundred. Between the 8th and 
10th cs. A.D., the Banas appear to have changed their allegiance 
often, between the Gangas or Pallavas, or Rastrakutas, according- 
to the exigencies of the time. After the battle of Sripurambiyam 
(c. 880 A.D.), when Pallava power was weakening, the Banas tried 
to set up independent rule. But the Bana independence was short 
livedhncethe Cola Parantaka I conquered Pe rumba nappa<ji by about 
915 A.D. 2 As a result one branch of the Banas migrated to the north 
to the present Guntur and Krishna districts. Another branch accept* 
ed Cdla overlordship and served as loyal feudatories. They moved 
to the south and settled in the region of the South Pennar river. This 
area came to be caHed Vanagoppadi Magadaimandalam and Maga~ 
rarajya and appears to have included parts of the modern South 
Arcot, Salem and Trichinopoly districts. 3 

In the course of the 13th c. when Cdla power declined, the Banas 
became the feudatories of the Pandyas and settled down in the modern 
Trichinopoly and Madurai districts. The Banas held various offices 
under the mediaeval Pantfays and bore their titles and names. 

1. Dr. T.V. Mahalingam : The Banas in South Indian History. Journal of Indian 
History, Vol. 29, pp. 153-54. 

2. Dr. T.V. Mahalingam, op . cit., pp. 278-80. 

3. Dr. T.V. Mahalingam, op. cit., pp. 290-91. 
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Maravarman Sundara Pan<Jya I (acc. 1216 A.D.) appears to 
have been helped by a Bana chieftain during his campaigns against 
the Cola Kulottunga III in about 1216-17 A.D. It was perhaps 
as a reward for this help that he gave a part of the Cola country to 
the Bana. 1 Under Maravarman Sundara Pandya I, Sundara Pandya 
Vanadarayan figures as an officer. 2 A record of Maravarman Sun¬ 
dara Pandya II mentions a Slvalavan Maduraipperumal alias Vana- 
kovaraiyan of Irasarasapuram in Kongu man<jalam. s In a record of 
Vikrama Pandya 4 a Mahabali Vanarayar is referred to as the king’s 
mudali . Vanadarayas figure in the reign of Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya II and Jatavarman Vikrama Pandya 5 both of whom 
Tefer to the Hoysala Somes vara as their uncle miimaii. 

In the 21st year (1274 A.DJ of Jatavarman Vira Pandya the 
officers of a Mavali Vanadaraya are stated to have attacked 
Marava Madurai and led away the livestock. 6 In the reign of Mara¬ 
varman Kulasekhara I a Pillai Mahabali Vanarayar was the gover¬ 
nor of Konatju 7 . He was perhaps also called Pillai Kulasekhara. 8 

Some of the Pandya kings speak of their Bana feudatories in 
endearing terms like pillai and makkal . 9 Often the names of the 
kings were also attached to those of the chieftains. Thus they were 
called Sundara Pandya Vanadarayar, Parakrama Pandya Mahabali 
Vanadarayar and so on. From some of their epigraphs it may be 
surmised that the Vanadarayas had dynastic connections with the 
Pandyas. Hence the terms pillai and makkal applied to them may 
not always mean mere terms of endearment. Four records of Jata¬ 
varman Vikrama Pandya 10 mentioned above, refer to the throne 


X. M.E.R. 481 of 1908 and 196 of 1939. The latter calls the Bana chief the 
**Magadarkon ”. This shows that the Banas hailed from Mgadai country. 

2. M.E.R. 125 of 1894. 

3. M.E.R. 312 of 1928. 

4. M.E.R. 436 of 1938. 

5. M.E.R. 312 of 1928, 187-91 and 194 of 1944. 

6. I.P.S. 380. 

7. I.P.S. 375. 

8. Dr. T.V. Mahalingam, op . eit p. 299. 

9. M.E.R. 430 of 1907, 58 and 104 of 1916. 

10. M.E.R. 188-191 of 1944. 
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Vanadarayan and a royal order made at the instance of Annan Vana¬ 
darayar. In two records 1 of Maravarman Sundara Pan<Jya H, one 
Arulalan Sevagattevan alias Vanadhirayar of Taccanur is styled the 
king’s ammdn and is stated to have carried out many repays to the 
Madurai temple. These records state that he granted a village for 
offerings to God Tiruvalavayudaiyar during the service instituted 
by him in the temple and for feeding Parade£ikkdvan avar reciting 
the Tiruvemhdvai in S&d&rippan in the month of Margali while the 
deity halted at the Vanadarayar vasal (entrance) to the south of the 
shrine of the Goddess. 

Mahabali Vanadarayar referred to in a third record of the same 
king, is evidently the same person. 2 Thus under the mediaeval 
Pandyas the Banadarayas often occupied positions of prominence. 

In the latter half of the 15th c. A.D. during the Vijayanagar 
viceroyalty, many Banadaraya chieftains are found to be ruling 
over the Madurai region, perhaps as Vijayanagara feudatories. 
It is not known why or how exactly they happened to be ruling over 
Madurai at that time. A probable explanation has been attempted 
earlier in this chapter. The Maduraittalavaralar u and the Pdntfyan 
'Chronicle give the names of the persons brought over by Lakkanna 
from Kalaiyarkdyil to rule over Madurai. They were Sundarat- 
r61 Mavali Vapadirayar 3 , Kalaivar Somanar, Anjada Perumal, 
Muttarasar and Tirumalai Mavali Vanadirayar. They are stated 
to have ruled for 48 years from Sukla (S. 1374) to JSfala (1452-1500 
A.D.). 

In epigraphs of the period there are references to some of the 
Banadaraya rulers and their activities. A Tirumalirunjolaininran 
alias Mavali Vanadarayan was called the Madhurapuri Mahanayakan 
and in S. 1350 was a subordinate of the Vijayanagara king a . .who 
witnessed the elephant hunt 55 (probably Devaraya II) 4 . 


1. M.E.R. 137, 192 of 1944. 

2. M.E.R. 194 of 1944. 

3. The Madurai Sthanikar Varalaru says that Abhirami had six sons and that 
Sundara Mavali Vanadarayar was the eldest. 

4. M.E.R. 574 of 1926; M.E.R. 1927, pt. II, para 91. ' 

12 
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In 1453 A.D. Urangavillidasan alias Mahabali Vanadarayar 
was ruling in the Madurai country 1 . He seems to have had the name 
Tirumalirunjolaininran also since epigraphs call him Tirumalirun- 
jdlaininran Mavalivanadarayan alias Urangavillidasan 2 or Tirumali- 
runj51aininran Mavalivanadarayan Urangavillidasan. 3 His inscrip¬ 
tions range” from S. 1375 (1453 A.D.) to 5.1399(1477 A.D.) 4 
His consort was Sriranga Nayaki 5 . 

He appears to have been a powerful ruler. During the days 
of the Vijayanagara emperors Mallikarjuna and Virupaksa Raya 
(1447-85 A.D.) the imperial government was weak. Taking advan¬ 
tage of the political situation the Bana ruler (or his son Sundarattolu- 
daiyan) seems to have risen against the imperial authorities, marched 
as far north as Kanci and occupied the city for a brief period. Soon, 
within a few yeais, he was beaten back by Saluva Narasimha 6 . 

Two records from Kanci bear testimony to the Bana occupation 
of the city. One of them dated S. 1391 (1469 A.D.) 7 in which the 
ruler is styled “Bhuvanekavlran Samarakolahalan”, registers the 
grant of two villages named Samarakolahalanallur and Bhuvanaika- 
viranallur in the Pandya country to the temples of Ekamranatha 
and Kamaksi at Kanci. The other epigraph 8 in Tamil verse is in 
praise of Mavilivanan and seems to refer to the defeat of Valudr 
(Pandya). 


1. M.E.R. 577 of 1926; T.A.S., Vol. I, p. 53. 

2. An epigraph dated 1457 A.D. recently copied in Puliyangulam. 

3. M.E.R. 307 of 1930; M.E.R. 219 of 1939 from Alagarkoyil giving the- 
name Tirumalirunjolaininran Mahavalivanadarayar Urangavillidasan alias Samara- 
kolahalan evidendy belongs to this ruler. 

4. M.E.R. 577 and 578 of 1926 ; 306 and 307 of 1930; S.I.T.I., Vol. I, Nos~ 
138-40. 

5. M.E.R. 573 of 1926. 

6. Vijayanagara records dated 1471 and 1472 at Kanci show the restoration, 
of the imperial hold over the place; 39 of 1890, 9 of 1911, 613 of 1919 etc. 

7. M.E.R. 25 of 1890; S.I.I., Vol. IV, No. 348. 

8. S.I.E, Vol* IV, No. 348A. 
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The emblem of the Banas appears to have been that of the Garni a 
as may be inferred from their title Garni ake tana. The coins with 
the legends SamarakoIQkalan and Bkuvanaikaviran on the reverse and 
the figure of a garni a kneehngon a fish (the Pancjya emblem) evidently 
belong to the Banadarayas and were probably issued in comme¬ 
moration of their success over the Pandyas. 

The Banas assumed many titles such as “Bhuvarekaviran 5 *, 
“Samarakolahalan”, “Vediyar Kavalan’% “Vira Kancukan” 1 , 
^Sarvabhauma, 5 ’ “Muvarayaragantfan”, “Raja mis ara gen dan”, 
“Bhupalagopalan” and so on. 

God Alagar of Tirumalirunjolai was the tutelary deity of the 
Banadarayas. Alagarkoyil was most probably their political capi¬ 
tal. They made numerous benefactions to the temples at Alagar¬ 
koyil and SrlvilliputtUr. They had also the Garni a banner and 
Alagar Tiruvullam was their sign manual 2 . These would indicate 
that they were ardent Vaisnavas. But their religious toleration is 
also shown by the fact that they extended their benefactions to the 
great temple at Madurai also. 

The Banas continued to rule in the Madurai region under 
Vijayanagara overlordship till about the founding of the Nayaka 
dynasty at Madurai. 

Tirumalirunjdlaininran was succeeded by his son Sundarat- 
tolu<jaiyan Mavalivanadarayar. 3 A record of S. 1438 (1516 A.D.) 4 5 
mentions Sundarattolu<jaiyar alias Irandakalamedutta Mavali¬ 
vanadarayar. It is not clear whether this has also to be assigned 
to the ruler mentioned above. At a slightly later period there is 
mention of another ruler called Sundarattoludaiygr whose epigraphs: 
are found from S. 1452 (1530 A.D.) to S. 1458 (1535 A.D.) 5 . 


1. All these titles are attributed to a Virapratapa Sundarattoludaiyan Mahabali 
Vanadhiraja, in a record dated 1483 A.D. from Nekkonam in Pudukkottai. 

2. M.E.R. 25 of 1890; S.I.I. Vol. IV, No. 348. The Tirumalirunjolai Alagar 
seems to have been the family deity of the Banadarayas. 

3. M.E.R. 573 of 1926; M.E.R. 44 of 1908 dated S. 1410 mentions Timmacci 
Nayakar, a feudatory of Mahabalivanadiraja. The identity of this Ban a ruler 
is not dear. 

4. M.E.R. 447 of 1924. 

5. M.E.R. 582, 585, 587, 588A of 1902; 109, 113, 121 of 1903; 451 of 1924. 
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With the rise of the Nayakas of Madurai the Banadarayas de¬ 
clined in power probably due to defeats they might have sustained 
at the hands of the Madurai Nayakas 1 2 or possibly due to failure of 
heirs in the direct line. During the Nayaka regime the Banas appear 
to have made attempts from time to time to reassert their power. 3 
Inscriptions of]the Banadarayas continue to occur in the Madurai 
country as late as 1606 A.D. 3 . 


1. The Padmaneri grant says that Visvanatha Nayaka defeated a Vanadaraya. 

2. Virappa Nayaka (1572-95 A.D.) is stated to have crushed the rebellion of a 
Mavali Vanadaraya who had fortified Manamadurai and Kalaiyarkoyil, and 
to have confiscated his palaiyams; Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLIV, p. 91 ; 
R. Sathianatha Aiyar: History oj the Nayaks oj Madura , p. 79; M.E.R. 1910, 
para 33. 

3. M.E.R. 54 of 1926, 91 of 1929. I.P.S. 758 dated 1577 A.D. refers to a Suraik- 
-kudi chief entertaining Mavali. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE NAYAKAS OF MADURAI 
A. Political History 

From about the middle of the 16th c. A.D. the nayankdra system 
became a prominent feature of the Vijsyanagara provincial organi¬ 
sation. Under this system the king was regarded as the owner of 
the soil and he distributed lands to his dependents, who were called 
N&yctkas. The Nayakas ruled over their territories with a great mea~ 
sure of freedom. In return they paid a fixed annual contribution to 
the imperial government and maintained a sufficient number of 
troops, and helped the king in his wars. In course of time the Naya¬ 
kas hip became hereditary when the central control grew weak and 
inefficient. The Nayakas of Madurai, Tanjore and Jinji started as 
the subordinates of Vijayanagar and soon rose to great prominence. 

Visvanatha Nayaka, the son of Kotiyam Nagama Nayaka, has 
been credited with the founding of the Nayaka dynasty of Madurai. 
From that time the fortunesof Madurai revived again and for nearly 
two centuries a period of peace and prosperity under the Na\aka 
administration was established. After the fall of Vijayanagar the 
Nayakas of Madurai tried to protect Hindu independence against 
the Muhammadans. Administration was improved and a system of 
feudal service was regularised. There was much building activity 
in erecting temples and palaces throughout the Madurai country. 
Artisans and craftsmen found royal patronage everywhere. The 
literature and art of the period was marked by a synthesis of the two 
great Dravidian cultures. Tamil and Telugu. This was equally 
noticeable in the social life of the two peoples who were not brought 
together under Telugu domination.The rulers, though most of them 
were Vaisnavas themselves, maintained a certain amount of impar¬ 
tiality and gave their benefactions to Siva and Vinsu temples alike. 

The popular version of the origin of the Nayaka dynasty in 
Madurai centres round a quarrel between VfrasekLara Cola and 
Gandrasekhara Pandya. The latter appealed to Krsnadeva Raya 
for help. It is stated that Nagama Nayaka was sent by the Vijaya- 
nagara ruler to the south to help restore the Pandya ruler. Nagama 
restored order but not the Pandya. When Nagama disobeyed 
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Xrsnadeva Raya’s orders to restore the Pandya king, Visvanatha 
Nayaka, the son of Nagama, was sent by the Raya to bring back 
Nagama alive or dead and restore the Pandya ruler. Visvanatha 
defeated his own father and was made, according to pcpubr ver¬ 
sion again, the vicerory of the south by Krsnadeva Raya. After 
some time, the Pandya ruler having died without a legitimate heir, 
Visvanatha Nayaka became the sole ruler of the southern country 
and thus founded the Nayaka dynasty. This version with minor 
variations given by the vernacular chronicles, such .as the Tdnjdv&ri 
Andhra Rdjula Caritra 9 is a legendary account drawn up probably on 
the basis of a few historical incidents. At present one is not able 
to test the truth of the accounts of the chronicles since other corro¬ 
boratory sources of information are not available. 

Visvanatha Nayaka was the son of Kotiyam Nagama Nayaka. 
He was of the Kasyapa gotra and hailed from Kanci. 1 Nagama 
Nayaka is mentioned in several inscriptions as an officer of the Vija- 
yanagara rulers 2 but these do not contain any informatin about his 
insubordination. An epigraph dated S. 1485 (1563 A.D.) states 
that Visvanatha Nayaka had acquired the Tiruvadi-desa (Travan- 
core) as amardnayakdm from Ramarajar Ayyan 3 . The Padmaneri 
grant 4 and the Veliangudi plates 5 state that Visvanatha conquered 
in battle the Tiruvadi {i.e- the ruler of Travancore), the Pan<jya 


1. M.E.R. 255 of 1930; 245 of 1933; 111 of 1939; M.E.R. 1930, Pt. II, para 
48. 

2. Nagama Nayaka is refened to in M.E.R. 331 ot 1913 (1475 A.D.) and 48 
of 1887 and 6 of 1903dated 1482 A.D. M.E.R. 318 of 1909 (1484 A.D.) says 
that he was the mudaipavadai (foremost of the servants) of the king; M.E.R. 36 
of 1929 (1500 A.D.) M from Sivapuri (Ramnad District) says that Nagama held 
the Pisiranmalai Sirmai; M.E.R. 192 of 1933, a record of Nagama, is from 
Nodiyur in Tanjore. 

3. M.E.R. 17 of 1912; Tiruppanimfilai , v. 49 also states that be conquered the 
Tiruvadi. Besides Acyuta’s expedition against the Tiruvadi in about 1530-31 A.D. 
Ramaraja Vitthala also led another expedition against the Tiruvadi in about 1543 
A.D. in the reign of Sadasiva. It is not certain in which of these expeditions Visva- 
natha participated or whether he helced in both. 

4. M.E.R. 14 of Appendix A, 1906: E. j., Vol. XVI, p. 288. 

5. E.l. Vol. XVI, p. 298 ff. 
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king, the Vanadaraya and other kings and established his sway 
over the Madura-rajya. A Sundarattoludaiyar Mavalivanadarayar 
was ruling in the Madurai country from about 1530 to 1535 A.D. 
In an epigraph dated S. 145(4) 1 , he calls himself the Vijayaragara 
feudatory. He was probably the Banadaraya ruler said to have 
been defeated by Visvanatha. 

The exact date of the establishment of the Nayaka dynasty at 
Madurai is another problem which presents many difficulties. The 
date 1559 A.D. given by Nelson is generally regarded as unsatisfac¬ 
tory. Some scholars are of the opinion that Visvanatha established 
his dynasty at Madurai as early as 1529 A.D. in Krsnadeva Raya’s 
reign 2 . Another opinion is thatthe Nayaka dynasty was founded 
not by Visvanatha but by his son Krsnappa 3 . Epigraphical evi¬ 
dences and accounts of the chronicles prove that Visvanatha was 
administering the Madurai country in some capacity or other from 
about 1532-33 A.D. 4 onwards. With regard to the events of 


1. M.E.R. 451 of 1924. 

2. R. Sathianatha Aiyai: History oj the Nayaks cj Madura , pp. 4-0-47; M.E.R. 
1937, part II, para 57. 

3. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri: History oj South India , p. 277; Dr. N. Venkata- 
xamanayya: Studies in the Tkird Dynasty oj Vijayanagara , App. B., p. 453 fi. and 
Vijayanagara History , pp. 239-41. 

4. The Maduraittalavaraldru and the Pandyan Chronicle say that Visvanatha Nayaka 
ruled at Madurai from 1533 to 1542 A.D. and from 1544 to 1545 A.D. and that he 
again came to Madurai under the Rayar’s orders and ruled from 1559 to 1572 A.D. 
AVhile all these dates cannot be accepted as being accurate, the accounts show that 
he administered the Madurai country for three terms. The earliest record of Vr- 
’vanatha in this region is dated 1532 A.D. (M.E.R. 88 of 1929). In this recoid he 
3ays that he was the ftliyam (servant) of Acyuta. In M.E.R. 113 of 1908, dated 
1534-35 A.D. Acyuta grants a village to a temple for the merit of his officer Visva- 
matha Nayaka. In M.E.R. 43 of 1939 dated 1536 A.D. Visvanatha makes a gift 
to the Srirangam temple, of four silver chains 'or a swing which had been entrusted to 
him by Acyuta. M.E.R. 264 of 1930 dated 1540 A.D. refers to Visvanatha Nayaka 
of Tirucinapalli Cavadi. Then for about ten years epigraphs of the region do not 
mention him. In M.E.R. 599 and 721 of 1916 dated 1550 A.D. from Tinnevelly 
district he figures as tie agent of Ramaraja Vitthala. In M.E.R. 385 of 1916 dated 

1558 A.D. from Tinnevelly district he continues as the agent (kdryakarta) of Rama- 

Taja. M.E.R. 622 of 1915 dated 1560 A.D. shows his presence in South Arcot. The 
above records would show that frcm about 1532 A.D. Visvanatha served as a loyal 
Vijayanagara officer in various parts of the empire. 
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1533 A.D. John Nieuhoft says cc there are three Nayksin this part 
of India, viz The Nayk of Madure,the Nayk of Tanjore, and 
the Nayk of Gingi.. . .their predecessorshaving inancient times 

been only governors of those countries they are now possessed of, 
under the jurisdiction ofthe kings of Vidia Nagar, Bisnagar orNara- 
singha, but having revolted against their liege-lord, each of them 
assumed the royal power and title 551 . The information ccntainedin 
Nieuhoffs letter as well as the fact that Visvanatha appearsto have 
occupied a high position of trust and responsibility throughout 
Acyuta’s reign probably would indicate that Visvanatha might be 
credited with the founding ofthe Nayakship of Madurai early in 
the reign of Acyuta, if not earlier. 

Visvanatha Nayaka was a good administrator and was ably- 
assisted in his work by Ariyanatha Madali, the well-known dalavay 
and pradhani who served under the first four Nayaka rulers. With 
his help Visvanatha demolished the old Pan<jya rampartand ditch 
which at that time surrounded the walls ofthe temple, and 
constructed an extensive double-walled fortress with 72 bastions. 
One of Visvanatha 5 s memorable works was the organisation of the. 
Madurai country into pdldiyams . It is said that 72 pdlaiyams were 
created and that each palaiyagdr was left in charge of one of the 
72 bastions of the Madurai fort. He improved the great temple 
at Madurai. He strengthened the defence of Trichinopoly. 
Ariyanatha suppressed a rising of “ five Pandyas 55 in the region of 
Kaitar in Tinnevelly and restored order. Visvanatha ruled till 
1564 A.D. and remained loyal and subordinate to Vijayanagar. 

Visvanatha was succeeded by his son Krsnappa Nayaka I (1564- 
72A.D.). Itis said that in his reign one Tumbicci Nayaka rebelled 
in the region of Paramakudi in Ramnad but was suppressed. 
The Krsnapuram plates 1 2 , dated 1567 A.D. state that Krsnappa 
defeated the Tiruvadi king and that he had the title, <c Pdndyakulastka- 
panacarya These facts taken along with the suppression of 
the rebellion of Tumbicci Nayaka show that Krsnappa tcck part 
in Acyuta’s southern campaign against the Tiruvadi. The Singhala 


1. John NieuhofF: Voyages and Travels into Brasil and East India . R. Sathianatha 
Aiyar: History oj the Kayaks oj Madura, pp. 331-32. 

2. E.I., VOL IX, pp. 328-42. 
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Dvipa Katfia gives a detailed account of the successful Ceylon expedi¬ 
tion of Krsnappa. Not much confirmatory evidence is available 
regarding this exploit. Ariyanatha Mudali continued as minister. 

Krsnappa Nayaka was succeeded by his son Virappa Nayaka 
(1572-95 A.D.). A rebellion by Mahabali Vanadaraya in Manama- 
dura region is stated to have been promptly suppressed by Virappa 
and his territory confiscated. There is an epigraph of a Sundarat- 
tdludaiyan Mavalivanadarajan from Ala garkoyil, dated 1589 A.D. 1 ' 
He is probably the Banadaraya defeated by Virappa. Ariyanatha 
continued to be the minister. Some epigraphs of Virappa Nayaka 
mention his Dalavay Kanakappa Nayakkar. 2 The later Pandya 
kings Varatunga (acc. 1587 A.D.) and Abhirama Ativirarama Sri- 
vallabha (acc. 1564 A.D), the joint donors of the Pudukkottai 

grant 3 , were the contemporaries of Virappa. In his 9th and 10th 
years Srlvallabha made several grants at Srlvilliputtfir for the. 
merit of Virappa Nayaka 4 . This evidently indicates that these. 
later Pandyas considered Virappa as their overlord. 

Virappa enjoyed a long reign of peace and prosperity. Virappa,, 
or Krsna Virappa as he was called, was an able ruler who made 
many improvements to the kingdom. He appears to have been an 
ardent Saiva and made many additions and improvements to the 
Madurai temple. He built the Kambattcuj,i Man<$apa ; the Thou¬ 
sand pillar Man<}apa , the Tirujnanasambardar shrine, the rxrth 
gopura and others and gave munificent gifts to the temple. He may 
be easily ranked among the greatest individual contributors to the 
temple. 

During Virappa’s reign the first attempts were made by Fernan¬ 
dez to establish a Chiistian mission at Madurai but they turned 
out to be a failure. 

Virappa had three sons, Kuirara Kisncppa, Visvfppa arcl 
KasturiRangappa. Kumara Krsnappa cr Krsnappa Nayaka 11(1595- 


1. M.E.R. 91 of 1929. 

2. M.E.R. 323 oi 1923; 55 cf 1924. 

3. M.E.R. 7 of Appendix A, 1906; T.A.S. Vol. I, p. 61. 

4. M.E.R. 591, 592 of 1926. 
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1601 A.D) became king in 1595 A.D. Nelson says that there war a joint 
rule of Krsnappa and Virappa. With the available evidences it 
is not passible to assert this fact with certainty. Probably Visvappa 
had a brief reign since a statue in the Pudu Mandapa is said to be a 
representation ofhim. Twoepigraphs dated 1678 A.D. 1 appearto 
contain some references to him, as they mention a Visvappa Nayaka 
and a Virappa Nayaka Visvanfitha Nayaka, son of Visvanatha Nayaka 
Krsnappa Nayaka. The Padmaneri 2 and Vellangudi plates 3 were 
issued in 1598 A.D. during the reign of Krsnappa Nayaka and con¬ 
tain valuable information about the genealogy of the Nayakas of 
Madurai. One epigraph mentions Murti §etti as an agent of the 
king. 4 The TiruppanimGUdi 5 states that a Murti Setti presented a dipa 
tordnd to the Swami shrine maha mmdapa and that he built a maniapa . 
It is not clear whether this donor is the same as the king’s agent. 
During Krsnappa’s reign Ariyanatha Mudali died after having 
.rendered noteworthy sevrice under four rulers. 

Krsnappa Nayaka was a powerful ruler though he had only a 
short reign of about five years. On his death the throne is said to 
have been usurped by his youngest brother Kasturi Rangappa but 
within a week’s time the usurper was murdered and Muttu Krsnappa 
(1601-09 A.D), the son of Visvappa, was crowned the ruler. During 
his reign one notable event was the effective organisation of the 
Marava country under the Setupatis of Ramnad. The coastal 
region was left to the control of foreigners like the Dutch and the 
Portuguese. The weaknesses and disadvantages of such a policy 
were only slowly realised by the Nayakas. 

Several eigraphsof Muttu Virappa 6 come from the old Travan- 
-core State and in one of them he is said to have made a gift of lands 


1. M.E.R. 663 of 1916; 56 of 1932. 

2. M.E.R. 14 of Appendix A, 1905; E.I., Vol. XVI, p. 237 ff. 

3. M.E.R. 9 of Appendix A of 1912; E.I., Vol. XVII, p. 298 ff. Another 
copperplate (S.G.P. No. 136) dated S. 1519 and granting the village of Madana- 
gopalapuram to several Brahmans gives a similar genealogy of the Nayakas. 

4. M.E.R. 717 of 1916 (S. 1522). 

5. Verse 36. 

6 . T. A, S. 3 Vol. V, Nos. 63 (S. 1526), 64 (S. 1527), 66 (S. 1529), pp. 19, 
194, 195. 
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to the Kanya Bhagavati temple at Cape Comorin. The e e epigraphs 
fall in the reign of Muttu Krsnappa. From these it may be inferred 
that his son Muttu Virappa as prince was in charge of the Travan- 
CD re region and that Muttu Virappa exercised effective control over 
these areas. Muttu Krsnappa is said to have built a town called 
Krsnapuram between Madurai and Tirupparankunram, “the ruins 
of which bear melancholy testimony to his liberality. 5 ’ 1 

In the reign of Muttu Krsnappa the Christian missionary acti¬ 
vities of De Nobili and his successors met with some amount of suc¬ 
cess due to the thorough-going schemes of conversion followed by De 
Nobili. 

Muttu Krsnappa wasfollowed by hDson Muttu Virappa Nayaka 
I (1609-23 A.D.). 2 Up till now all the Nayaka rulers had been 
loyal to Vijayanagar. But troubles started after the Vijavanagara 
emperor Venkata I died in 1614 A.D. Muttu Virappa seems to 
have taken advantage of the empire’s weakness and disregarded the 
imperial suzerainty. He joined anti-imperialist Jinji against im¬ 
perialist Tanjore. The war ended with the triumph of the imperial¬ 
ist party and with the marriage of Virappa’s daughter to Raghu- 
natha Nayaka of Tanjore. Muttu Virappa appears to have changed 
his capital from Madura to Trichinopoly in about 1616 A.D. 3 Tak¬ 
ing advantage of Muttu Virappa’s war with Tanjore ; the Raja of 
Mysore launched on a policy of aggression and annexation of the 
.Madurai country. The local poligars of Virupaksi and Kannivadi, 
however, repulsed the invaders. 

Muttu Virappa tolerated the activities of the Christian mis¬ 
sionaries only to a certain extent. De Nobili’s work was also ham¬ 
pered by Fernandez’s accusations against him ; which led to a great 


1 . V. Rangachari: T he History oj the Maik Kingdom oj Madura. Indian Anti¬ 
quary, Vol. XLV, p. 104. 

2. There is some uncertainty about the date when Muttu Krsnappa died. Two 
letters of the missionary, Robert de Nobili, seem to indicate that he died in Dec. 
1606; Rev. A. Sauliere: The date oj accession oj Muttu Virappa Mayaka 1 oj Madurai 
settled by letters oj his contemporary Fr. Robert de Mobil (Journal of Indian History, 1954, 
p. 83 ff.) 

3. R, Sathianatha Aiyar, op. cit., p. 103. 
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loss of prestige. Faced with failure in Madurai, De Ncbili wen ir 
towards the North. 

Muttu Vlrappa was succeeded by his brother Triumala Nayaka 
(1623-59 A.D.), the best known ruler of his dynasty. In the field oi 
art and architecture his reign was a period of pomp, splendou and 
* nagaiffcence But it is doubtful whether Tirumala was an equally 
great genius in the sphere of politics, diplomacy and State-craft. 
He changed his capital from Trichinopoly back to Madura and care¬ 
fully organised the defences of the kingdom. Ramappaiyyan was 
the king’s dalcway. Tirnmala’s reign was marked by a large num., 
ber of military campaigns. Tirumala was successful in his wars with 
Mysore. Ever since the time of Ramnraja Vitthala’s conquest of the 
Tiruvadi, Travancore had been loyal to Vijayanagar but now there 
were signs of insubordination. Tirumala undertook a successful 
expedition against Travancore in about 1634-35 A.D. 1 In Ramnad 
region there was a dispute between Sadaika Teva II (Dalavay Setu- 
pati) and his illegitimate brother “Tambi”. Tirumala at first sided 
Tambi. The Portuguese and the Dutch also tcok sides in this war. 
Ramappaiyyan, with Ranganna Nayaka as second in command, was 
in charge of the successul campaign against the Setupati. 2 Sadaika 
was defeated and Tambi made the ruler. But when Tambi’s rule 
proved weak and unpopular Tirumala restored Sadaika. The Marava 
country was partitioned after Sadaika was murdered in about 1645 
A.D. Finally Raghunatha Theva became the ruler and remained 
a staunch and loyal ally of Tirumala. Raghunatha defeated the 
Muslims, and crushed a Poligar rising at Ettaiyapuram and was 
rewarded liberally by Tirumala. 

Till about 1634 Tirumala was loyal to Vijayaagar, though it 
was only a nom.nal subordination. In later years force of circum¬ 
stances made him turn actively against Vijayanagar. When Sri~- 
ranga III marched to the south in about the middle of Tirumala 5 s 
reign, Tirumala planned an alliance with the Nayakas of Jinji and 
Tanjore, to oppose the emperor, but his plans were betrayed by the 


1. T. A. S., Vol. V. No. 69 dated Kollam 810 (1635 A.D.) p. 208.; T. Nagam 
Aiya* The Travancore State Manual, pp. 302-03. 

2. The Ramappaiyan Anm^nai gives a detailed account of the war. 
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'Nayaka of Tanjore. Then Tirumala requested the Golkcnda Sultan 
to help him against the emperor. After defeating the emperory 
the Sultan turned against the other South Indian kingdoms. So 
Tirumala was forced to ask the Sultan of Bijapur for help. But all 
this only led to Muslim extension in the Carnatic. 

Tirumala probably remained neutral in the contests between 
the Dutch and the Portuguese, in the south. 

During his reign there was expansion of missionary activities 
towards the north and the west of Madurai and the Marava country. 
The missionaries suffered from persecution. In 1639 A.D. Tirumala 
made promises of freedom but again there was persecution in 1640 
and 1644 A.D. De Nobili interviewed Tirumala for freedom of 
action. But the ruler’s promises did not afford protection from 
popular persecution. De Nobili died in 1660 A.D. 

Tirumala was the master builder of his age and he made signi¬ 
ficant contributions in the realms of art and architecture. He built 
the Pudu Mandapa , dug the Vandiyur Teppakulam, carried out 
many repairs and renovations to the Madurai temple a n d began the 
unfinished Raya Gopura . He also built an extensive palace to the 
south-east of the temple. Tirumala is credited with the building 
of many structures—both religious and civilian—not only in 
Madurai but also in many other places such as Tirupparankunram, 
Alagarkoyil, Srivilliputtur, etc. 

Tirumala’s successor Muttu Vjrappa ruled only for about three 
or four months, during which period he had to ward off Muslim 
attacks with bribes. Then he was followed by Cokkanatha Nayaka 
(1659-82 A.D) who was only 16 years old at the time of his accession. 
A cabal consisting of the pradhdni, rayasam and dalavdy was 
formed for administraive work. Gokkanatha soon freed himself from 
their control. Then he had to overcome the conspiracies formed 
by the Dalavay Lingama Nayaka. 

In his reign there was much distress in Tanjore due to a severe 
famine. Madurai was also troubled by wars, wild beastsand epide¬ 
mics. Gokkanatha was a weak ruler. He bouht off the Bijapur army 
besieging Trichinopoly. He then tock Vallam. In the Marava 
country he met with reverses. Cokkanatha asrain changed the 
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capital from Madura to Trichinopoly. He atempted to remove many 
of the precious materials from Tiruma la Ngyaka’s palace at Madurai 
with the aim of constructing a grand structure at Trichinopoly but he 
only succeeded in depriving Madurai of some of her precious artis¬ 
tic treasures. Wars with Mysore resulted in the loss of Coimbatore 
and Salem. Cokkanatha conquered Tanjorc and appointed his 
foster brother Atagiri Nayaka (Muttu Alakadri) as its viceroy. But 
the Marathas who were in the Carnatic region, headed by Ekoji, 
conquered and occupied Tanjore and drove out Alagiri. 

Cokkanatha Nayaka was deposed and imprisoned and bis foster 
brother Muttu Alakadri was made king in 1678 A.D. At this time 
one Rustam Khan, a Muslim adventurer, usurped the throne and 
ruled for about two years, with Cokkanatha as a puppet king. Rus¬ 
tam was murdered in about 1680 A.D. Cokkanatha was then 
besieged in Trichinopoly by the Mysore army and then by the 
Nayaka of Jinji. This weak ruler died in 1682 A.D. 

Muttu Virappa Nayaka III or Ranga Krsna Muttu Virappa 
(1632-89 A.D.) succeeded to a much reduced kingdom. Even 
Madurai town wasinenemy handsatthe time of his acession. After 
the end of the war between Mysore and Madurai, the Marathas 
tried to annex Madurai. But soon order was restored and many 
possessions were recovered. In the Marava country the Madurai 
army met with reverses. Ranga Krsna’s benevolence and enthusiasm 
helped a great deal in the restoration of order. 

During his reign De Britto worked in the Madura mission but 
returned to Portugal, due to persecution. 

Ranga Krsna died in 1689 A.D. After the birth of his posthu¬ 
mous son Vijayaranga Cokkanatha, Muttammal,the queen of Ranga 
Krsna, committed suicide. Vijayaranga was crowned when he was 
barely three months old, and his grandmother Mangammal ruled as 
the regent. The tact and diplomacy of Mangammal helped in 
maintaining amicable relations with the neighbcuring powers. She 
bought ofl the Muslims and was subordinate and loyal to them- 
She also bribed the Mahrattas. She successfully resisted the aggres¬ 
sive policy of Cikkadevaraya of Mysore. She undertook an expdi- 
tion to Travancore to collect arrears of tribute. 1 Her w^ar with Tanjore 


1. V. Nagam Aiya; The havancoie State Manual, i, pp. 197-8 & 317-8. 
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ended in peace and an alliance. In Ramnad Kilavan Setupati was 
becoming more and more independent. In about 1698 A.D. he 
besieged Madurai city and took it but was soon driven out. In 1702 
A.D. he became completely independent. 

Mangammal’s religious policy was one of toleration. Her 
liberality regarding charities and public works is proverbial 1 . 
She is said to have met with a tragic death in 1706 A.D 

From 1706 A.D. to 1732 A.D. Vijayaranga Cokkaratla iukd 
independently. He was deeply religious minded. His reign is a 
record of sufferings, steady decline and ruin of the kingdom due to 
his indifference and weakness. The country suffered from, the mal¬ 
administration of the ministers. There were a ho famines c rd 
drought in the country. An inscription of 1710 A.D. 2 say* that a 
temple servant fell down from the Madurai temple gopura as a 
protest against undue taxation. Salem and Coimbatore were 
permanently lost to Madurai at this period. 

Vijayaranga was succeeded by his queen Mlnaksi (1732 to 39- 
40 A.D.) whose short reign was marked by internal strife, succes¬ 
sion disputes, foreign intervention and occupation. Mlnaksi had no 
son. She adopted Vijayakumara, the son of Bangaru Tirumala, wT.o 
issaid to have beena member of another branch of the royal family.. 
Bangaru Tirumala plotted to depose the queen. Chanda Saheb was 
sent by the Nawab of Arcot to take Madurai and Tanjcre. Chanda 
Saheb posed as an arbitrator between Mlnaksi and Bangaru. 
Mlnaksi tried to bribe Chanda Saheb with a sum of Rs. one crore.. 
In the end Chanda Saheb turned treacherous and imprisoned 
Mlnaksi in her own palace at Trichinopoly 3 where she committed 
suicide. Madurai fell into the hands of the Muslims. Thus the Nayaka 
dynasty of Madurai came to an end after having ruled for a period 
of nearly two centuries. 


1. S. G. P. No. 47, 19; M.E.R. 733 of 1905; M.E.R. 3 of Appendix A, 
1911; M.E.R. 19 of Appendix A, 1911, registering her gift of some villages to the 
Daraga of Babanatta, shows her liberal religious views. 

2. Burgess, pp. 110-1, No. 224; M.E.R. 6 of 1915. 

3. S.G. Hill: lusuj Khan , p. 12. 
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B. Administration and Social life under the Nayakas 

The Nayakas of Madurai started as subordinates of the Vijaya- 
nagara empire. In the later stages of their rule this subordination 
had become only nominal. Yet one finds during the Nayakas 5 rule 
the influence of Vijayanagara reflected in its administration and in 
:the social and economic life of Madurai. 

The central government was carried on by the king assisted 
by his ministers such as the dalavdy or Prime Minister, the pradhdin 1 2 
or Finance Minister, the rdyasam 2 and others 3 . Very often the 
office of the dalavdy and the pradh&ni was found combined in the same 
person ; for instance, Ariyanatha Mudali under the first four Nayakas. 
tD:her powerful and talented dalavdys were Ramappaiya in the reign 
of Tirumala Nayaka 4 and Narasappaiya under Mangammal. 

The nature of the government greatly depended on the influence 
•of the king’s personality. This was one prominent source of weak¬ 
ness during the Nayaka rule. Under powerful rulers like Visva- 
natha Nayaka and Tirumala Nayaka the kingdom rose to great 
heights of splendour and glory but under weak personalities like 
Cekkanatha and Vijayaranga Cokkanatha the kingdom ruffeied 
drom a lack of strong central control and steadily declined and 
sfell a prey to the aggressions of neighbouring powers. 

The kingdom was divided into palaiyams ruled over by palai - 
yigdrs ^poligars), who had to pay a fi<^d financial contribution and 
supply a definite military quota to the Nayaka ruler. Further, 
they w*re required to maintain a certain number of troops at the 
-xapitalfor guarding each one of the 72 bastions of the Madurai fort. 


1. M.E.R. 6 of 1915 mentions Pradhani Venkata Krsnayyan; M.E.Fv. 61 of 
1939 and S.I.T.I., Vol. II, 788, both dated S 158(8), state t hat Ginnatambi Mudali- 
yar was the vasal pradhani of Cokkanatha Nayaka. 

2. An officer who was perhaps the head of the secretariat. Dr. T.V. Mahalin- 
gam: South Indian Polity , pp. 123, 137, 

3. I. P. S. 931 mentions Alagiri Nayakkar, son of Pokki$am (Treasurer) 
Minak$i Nayakkar. 

4. S.I.T.I. Vol. I, No. 205, dated 1699 A.D. calls Ramappaiya the Sarvadhikan 
of the Madurai Samasthanam. 
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Their power seems to have varied with their distance frcm the 
capital. Some of these poligars were very powerful. Under weak 
rulers they tried to assert themselves and gain independence. 

A large measure of local autonomy still continued, with the 
village as the unit of local administration. From inscriptions of the 
period it may be inferred that the provinces were divided into nadu, 
simai or mikana, and village (variously called gr&mam , mangolam , 
samudram, kudi , wr, kuricci, patti, etc.). 

The administrative system was organised with a view to easy 
and speedy collection of revenue. The village revenue officer was 
called the maniyakdrcin or ambalaharan. The collections from villages 
were sent through the provincial officers to the centre. Land tax 
was the chief source of revenue. The amount of land tax collected 
was half of the produce of the land, according to the Jesuit 
writers. 1 Payment seems to have been in cash. Other sources of 
revenue were the income from crown lands, tribute from poligars 
amounting toone-third of the produce of their palaiyams, revenue 
from the pearland chank fisheries, and various taxes. 

The chief items of expenditure seem to have been public works 
and charities. Large sums were expended on temples and irrigation 
works 2 . Salaries of officials, the army and the police and judicial 
departments do not seem to have been a seious drain on the pub¬ 
lic revenues. 

With regard to commerce and industries the lack of a navy 
as well as self-sufficiency at home seem to have stood in the way of 
a vigorous foreign trade. The pearl and chank fisheries were in a 
flourishing condition and Madurai was famous for her cloth manu¬ 
facture. The coastal area was left to the control of foreign nations 
such as the Dutch and the Portuguese. 


1. Bertrand, ii, p. 124; R. Sathianatha Aiyar: History oj the JVajaksoj Madura , 
Appendix A, Letter No. 10. 

2. M.E.R, 314 of 1928 refers to arrangements for feeding from the Nilaiyu r 
channel the ten tanks round the Tirupparankunram hill; S.I.T.I., Vo], II, No. 760 
mentions the repairs done to the head-sluice of a channel which had been OFiginally 

• constructed by the Colas and which had fallen into ruins. 

13 
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The central government did not maintaian an elaborate judicial 
establishment. Justice was mostly administered locally by the village 
officers. John Nieuhoff says that “each village had two judges”. 1 
But it is not clear how the two judges were nominated. Bouchet 
states that “every head of the village was judge of all causes arising 
within the limits of his village, and heard and determined causes y 
assisted by three or four experienced villagers selected by him a& 
assessors. Most suits were for debt. Litigants pleaded in person or 
by a friend. Great order and decorum prevailed during the trial. 
After hearing the parties and their witnesses, the court dismissed 
them and took time to consider.women were to be ex¬ 
amined as witnesses only in cases of absolute necessity. 

A suitor dissatisfied with the judgment of the head of the village was 
at liberty to appeal to the maniydkardn or intendant of a group of 
villages. And a further appeal lay to the immediate officers of the 
Prince, who judge in the last resort” 2 . 

Sometimes cases involving religious and social rights were heard 
by the king and his officers. Vjrappa Nayaka with his pradhanz 
Ariyanatha Mudaliyar and others once formed a committee to decide 
a boundary dispute regarding certain temple lands. 3 On another 
occasion Vjrappa Nayaka decided a dispute regardirg the h w cn 
betel leaves and areca nuts 4 . The Jesuit letters also mention tlat 
the king heard and decided many complaints carried to him by^ 
the missionaries. 

The pradkdni appears to have had control over Judicial affairs. 
Here,the system prevalent in Vijayanagar seems to have been followed 
in Madurai also. Proenza in his letter of 1655 A.D. makes the fol¬ 
lowing observations about his own trial. “The Pradhani did net 

consider the rivalplaints.The examination was public, 

.He sent for the governor, judges, and all the great 

personages to come to the palace immediately. He came i n g r€a 
pomp.The governor intimidates the witnesses and compels 


1. R. Sathianatha Aiyar, op. tit., p. 241 and Appendix C, p. 331. 

2. The Jesuit Father Bouchet’s letter of 1714 A.D. referred to in J. H. Nelson’s 
Hindu Law in Madras 1714 {Madras Journal oj Literature and Science , 1880, pp. 9.) 

3. M.E.R. 582 of 1926, M.E.R. 1927, para 92. 

4. M.E.R. 282 of 1942. 
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them to depose according to his wishes.All the procedure 

was sent to Madura, from where the judgement came seen. It pro_ 
claimed my innocence and fined the ambalak&ran several thousands 
of ecus 

Arbitration was largely used for deciding cases . 1 2 Regarding 
criminal justice there were seweral ordeajs in vogue such as the 
ordeal of boiling oil fire, water, and weighing, and taking a ring- 
out of a narrow-necked earthen pot containing a cobra 3 . 

During the period of the Nayakas a large number of Telugus 
immigrated and settled down in Madurai 4 . Many of the officers 
and followers of the Nayakas were Telugus. The influx of Telugus 
into the Madurai country led to the absorption of various Telugu 
customs and manners by the Tamils. The observance of Dasara 
and other festivals which were popular in the Telugu countries 
was introduced intothe Madurai country. The custom of 5 ^^ seems 
tohave been in vogue. The institution of the harem and the obser¬ 
vance of purda and the seclusion of women were due to Muslim 
influences on social life. 

One important Telugu community in the Madurai country 
was the tottiyans , otherwise known as kambalattar . They had the 
caste title JVayakkan. Many of the poligars of the Madurai country 
hailed from this community, as, for instance, the poligars of Aykudv 
Yedaiyakottai, Virupaksi, Kannivadi, and Tavasimadai. 

The spread of Vijayanagara influence in the Madurai country 
also led to the migration of several Kanarese communities into this 


1. Bertrand: La Mission Du Madure , iii, pp. 178-81, quoted by R. Sathianatha 
Aiyar, op. cit., p. 242. 

2. M.E.R. 286 of 1930, Burgess, S.C.P., No. 20, pp. 107-8. 

3. J.H. Nelson, op. cit. pp. 9-10. 

4. The Vellangudi plate* state that Virabhupati Samudram, the newly foun¬ 
ded agrahara , was divided among a large number of Brahmans. From the names of 
these donees it may be seen that they were Brahmans of the Telugu country who 
might have already migrated to the Tamil country or had come down south at the 
invitation of the donor. E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 298 ff* Also T.A.S. Vol. I, pp. 85-88, 
145-46. 
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region. The kappiliyans and the onuppans were the chief among 
these. Some poligars of the Kambam valley region were of Kana- 
rese origin 1 2 . The accounts of most of the poligars - both tottiyans 
and kappiliyans^T-zrrate a tradition that the poligars fled south 
in the face of some oppression by the Muhammadans of the north. 
It is said that the kappiliyans fled across the Tungabhadra and 
then travelled through Mysore to Kanci, thence to Coimbatore 
and thence to the Madurai country*. 

The Saurastras or Pafnulk&rans are another community which 
migrated into Madurai country and soon rose to prominence during 
this period. Their members are numerous in Madura/ and Dinai- 
-gul towns and are skilled in the art of weaving. Their vernacular 
is Patnuli or Khatri, a dialect of Gujarati, and they are said to have 
come from Gajarat originally. “An inscription dated 473-74 A.D. 
at Mandasor in Western Malwa relates 3 how the Pattavayas, at the 
caste was then called, were induced to immigrate thither from Lata, 
on the coast of Gujarat, byKingKumara Gupta (orone of his lieu¬ 
tenants) to practise there the art of silk-weaving.** 4 Onthe destruc¬ 
tion of Mandasor by the Musalmans, the Pattavayas seem to have 
migra edsouth toDevagiri and thence to Vijayanagar and eventu- 
-allyto Madurai. The Saurastras with their flourishing silk-weaving 
industry have contributed much to the prosperity of Madurai. 

The artisan community figure s in severalepighraphs of the period. 
They are usually referred to as the ** Anjuj&ti Kammalar’• Rottler 
in his dictionary enumerates the five classes of artisans as th e ka l 
taccar (stone cutters), rmrattaccar (carpenters), kollar (blacksmiths), 
iatt&r (goldsmiths) and kannar (braziers). Two inscriptions dated 
1623 and 1625 A.D. 5 state that Muttu VirappaNayakaissued a royal 
writ prohibiting the members of the five subdivisions of artisans 
(i kanm&Idr ) from in ermingling [u^ankUttam) with each other. This 
is one instance of the occasional interference of the Nayakas for 


1. W. Francis: Madura District Gazetteer, p. 108. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Indian Antiquary , Vol. XV, pp. 194-201. 

4. W Francis, op. cit., p. 110. 

5. M.E.R. 309 and 378 of 1916. 
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checking breaches and violations of caste rules. Otherwise the 
Nayakas were generally non-interferirg in their sccial policy 2nd 
usually tried to maintain the traditional Hindu social pattern. 

An inscription of Cokkanatha 1 2 3 4 registers the king’s order permit¬ 
ting the five divisions of kdmmalar (or pancalattar) the privileges of 
using the elephant,double courts, white umbrella, palanquin, tents, 
and others. 

The artisans had also to pay certain specified taxes to the govern¬ 
ment. On one occasion Tirumala Nayaka remitted certain taxes 
due from the five artisan classes for conducting the Molt gall festival 
in the Cokkan at ha temple at Madurai 2 . 

One epigraph mentions the remission of caste levy (jfiti van) 
on the Reddisin the Madurai country. 3 Another mentions a land 
gift to some washermen to settle down in a village and render services 
to a certain temple 4 . In about 1569 A.D. certain concessions were 
granted to the barbers ( ambittar ) in the suburb of Srivilliputtfir, viz-* 
the exemption fromthe paymet of vittupdnam (house tax), ollpancm 
(poll tax) and some silvarigdl (minor cesses) 5 . Certain blacksmiths 
and carpenters were also granted similar concessicr s. 6 

In about 1665 A.D. there appears to have been a caste dispute 
between the two castes, devendra-kutumbar and the paraiyar in Srf- 
villiputtur regarding certain social privileges 7 . 

Social Rank and Status 

Social rank and status seem to have been well recognised 
and marked by distinctions of title and other honorific perquisites. 
Apart from the royal household and the palace officials like the 
dalavay , pradhdni and others, nobles like the poligars enjoyed many 


1. S.I.T.I. Vol. II, No. 748. 

2. M.E.R. 287 of 1942. 

3. M.E.R. 283 of 1942. 

4. M.E.R. 594 of 1926. 

5. M.E.R. 586 of 1926. 

6. M.E.R. 113 of 1907. 

7. M.E.R. 588 of 1926; M.E.R. 1927, para. 101. 
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privileges granted to them by royal favour. Tnese served as 
an order of precedence. 

Amang the titles conferred may be mentioned that of “lirumalai 
Setupat i” given by Timmala Nayaka to Raghunatha Setupati for 
faithful service. Ginnapa Nayaka, the poligar of Virupaksi, is 
said to have had the titles “ Vallacaroydh ” (Vallakxrdya, one valiant 
.andnoble), “Nhhullanki” (“N'skila'ikz 9 ) and " Nishcullanka Mullen* 
{Niskulaiki miUvi) and also the dignity of adding the term Jirumala 
to his ow.i name 1 . Uppea Naiker (Appaiyya Nayakar),the poligar 
of Rinniva^i, crushed some marauders who were harassing pilgrims 
to the shrine to Muruga at Palni, and was rewarded with various 
honours and the title Raudvetty {Raduvetfi)*. The poligarswere awar¬ 
ded many distinctions and honours and gifts for their fidelity and 
meritorious service. Tne following honours 3 5 granted by the Vijaya- 
nagara emperor to an ancestor of the poligar of Yedaiyakottai 
who had helped Visvanatha Nayaka in a campaign against the 
‘‘‘Pasha of Delhi” give an indication of the titles and paraphernalia 
that distinguished the recipients. The following titles, JS/iskalankv 
Malian and Vdllakar&yan , were conferred and the honours included 
£a»{Jzfcu’orpalanquin,a dirasupattdm or golden turban band, rand kan- 
kandit or war bracelets, rana pdiahgam or laurel for the head, “Swamy 
droh'i Vendiurri ” or a bangle with a clasp like the head of a - man, 
Niggalum' or a gulden string worn above the ankles, vtra muni or 
g3lden waist belts for warriors, ubaya venjCimlrdmo* two white cauris , 
mllai and paccai “doW or white and green flags, white and green 
ko$ai or umbrellas, white and green surutfi or parasols, as well as flags 
with Garuda, lion and swan emblems, a “momarshio ” 4, . “F^ra 
Thundd 99 or a bludgeon, pagal divdtti or day torch, a “pannirandu 
magi divatti” or tw.lve-rayed torch, and also a c haul vzndmm undath- 
minzz mvrijslly pnjelly which is stated to be a white horse 
W.:h caparisons. The Poligar of Kannivadi received the title Rd<ju- 
v*tti and many honours for various services rendered. He was given 


1. A manuscript in the Madras Record Office. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. The meaning of this word is not clear. It may parhpai refer to a triple 

drum. 
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the “ Shaumotkrogavendium ” or golden anklets, Veeractindaumunnee 
(1 Virakntdmani ) or golden chain, and a “Vella SuckradolV or white 
umbrella. 1 This chief is said to have taken part in Visvanatha 
Nayaka’s camp a ign against the Pandyas in the Kaittar region. 
After his success in the war, the Nayaka ruler is stated to have 
allowed the poligar to take away the armour and many of the 
ornaments of the Pandya, as a reward 2 . “Tirumalay Coopula Ckinna- 
panikan 55 , the poligar of Virupaksi, accompanied Dalavay Ramap- 
payyan in his campaign against the Setupati and was rewarded 
by Tirumala Nayaka with the honours of a tassel of peacockfeathers 
set wich precious stones, emerald bracelets, a pearl necklace and 
a bajibandu (a jewel worn on the arm). 3 

Honours and privileges were not confined to the nobility alone 
In royal levees particularly, temple priests and officials seem to have 
'enjoyed a priority over laymen. 4 

While poets and literary men were honoured, the sculptor, 
the painter or the silpi enjoyed a lesser status and were considered 
only craftsmen. Prosperous merchants enjoyed abetter social status 
and many of them have donated largely to temples. But the vast 
multitude of humbler folk do not seem to have had any opportunity 
to rise in social status. The extremely low cost of living when the 
current janam equivalent to two and a half annas could buy 8 
marakkals or 961b. of rice, seems to have kept the people contented 
without being more ambitious. 


1. A manuscript in the Record Office. 

2. Ibid. The following names of the Pandya king’s ornaments are mentioned 
hut some of the names are rather obscure; “1st: Moothooeor or a bunch of fine pearls 
set in gold to be worn on the turban—2nd: Runnapausuugam, an ornament of fine 
gold set with precious stones, to be worn over the turban—3rd: (Jndutkmunnee 
or a fish made in wood etc. and suspended on the point of a stick—-4th: Singakode 
or a grand umbrella with a lion’s head in silver—5th: Mugakode, or a fine coloured 
(screen) which is thrown in front on public occasions and 6th: Venjamarum or 
hunch of white fleece, fixed in a silver stick”. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Vide , Chapter X, Section E (4). 
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Dress and Ornaments of the Period 

There are very few contemporary accounts relatirg tc Madura £ 
which give a description of the dress or ornaments worn by the 
different classes of people. However, the various sculptures, stucco 
and paintings in the temple mandapas and gopuras afford a more 
reliable guide than any description could give. The Pudu Man$apa 
in the Madurai Temple is a rich source of this Jdnd presenting a 
vivid record of the contemporary mode of dress and jewellery worn 
by the kings and queens, their attendants and nobles. Other 
ssculptures and stuccos in the Thousand Pillar Man$apa and on 
ome of the gopuras give a picture of how some of the common folk- 
looked and lived. 

The kings of the period appear to have dressed in a simple 
manner. Many of them as may be seen from their statues in the 
Pudu Mandapa did not wear any dress over their bodies. A tight 
fitting full sleeved jacket of thin material was sometimes worn as 
may be seen on the statues of Kasturi Rangappaa and Tirumala 
Nayaka. The general mode of royal wear seems to have been a 
dhoti, angamstra and a head dress. The dhoti was of rich material, 
silk or brocade, and was worn in the poncdkacca fashion. The head 
dress was of the high Vijayanagara type or an ordinary cap or some¬ 
times a turban. A large number of jewels like ear rings, necklaces, 
shoulder ornaments, armlets, bracelets,firger rings, girdles, anklets 
and toe rings were worn. 

The queens wear a rich blouse and a sari tied in the customary 
manner with one of the ends gathered into pleats and hanging gra¬ 
cefully fromthe waist down. Some queens like those ofThirumala 
Nayaka appear to wear a full sleeved tight-fitting jacket be lew' their 
blouses. On a few queens like those of Visvaratha, Visvappa and 
Muttu Virappa the other end of the sari is brought over the shoulder 
and hangs loose on the arm. Kumara Krsnappa’s queen wears a 
diaphanous sari covering her body. Most of the queens wear their 
hair neatly combed and tied in a knot in a big chignon. Some 
queens wear their hairbeautifully plaited and adorned with flower®. 
But all the queens have on their heads the jewel krown as candrd - 
prabhd and suryaprabha. Besides ear rings, a number of other smaller 
jewels are worn on the ears. A promireret jewel worn on the neck* 
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is the fiottu, the matrimonial disc worn by Telugu women. This, 
corresponds to the Tamilian timmangalaya or tdli. Annlets, bracelets^ 
anklets, finger and toe-rings of various patterns are seen. The 
ladies favour a number of richly jewelled waist bands or girdles, 
the lower most one beir g broader and more ornate than the rest. 

The ladies are accompanied by women attendants, some bearing 
cauris and some preparing betel, like the one on the pillar with the 
sculpture of Vjrappa Nayaka. Some of the women, like another 
figure on the same pillar, carry a fan in their hands. These women 
attendants are dressed in a simpler manner with a diaphanous drapery 
covering them and their great big chignons tied with flowers being 
thrown to the right or left of their shoulders. The male attendants 
are dressed in plain dhotis , wear caps on their heads and a dagger 
on their waist. Some of them carry cauris , or fans; others are 
adappams or betel bearers. 

The base of the pillar on which the statue of Tirumala Nayaka 
stands is interesting as it reveals some of the royal panoply of the 
period. On the frieze immediately below the standing figures are 
sculptured 24 women with anjali kastas. These are probably ladies 
of Tirumala Nayaka’s harem. The lowermost frieze shows standard 
bearers. The standards are of different patterns as described in the 
paraphernalia of royal personages. A big wooden fish carried on 
the end of a pole seems to have been one of the chief distinctions cf 
the Pandya rulers and this appears to have been adopted by the 
Nayaka rulers also. Two of these matsya standards could be seen 
borne by two of the footmen on this pillar. 

Two of the ministers whose sculptured representations aie seen 
are those of Naranappayyar and Ariyanatha Mudali. These wear 
turbans, jackets and dhotis with the angavdstra tied neatly round the 
waist. No footwear could be seen on any of the figures. The 
wariors as seen below the equestrain .statues in the Pudu Mandapa 
and before the Palliyarai in Alagarkoyil wear only short pants. They 
are bare bodied but wear a cap and carry a sword and shield. Some 
of them are seen wearing the warrior’s garland. The courtiers of 
the time seem to have adoptedthe Mogul dress of a lorrgrobe, a 
sort of combination of jacket and skirt, with a cloth tied over it at 
the waist. Turbans are worn on the head. 
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The other civilians wear only a dhoti and angavstra with a turban. 
The women folk seem to have dressed in the same manner as seen 
today but the chignon appears to have been in universal vogue A 
small relief in the Thousand Pillar Mandapa shows women cooking, 
employing the ssame type of oven and vessels as in use even today. 

The Brahman is usually shown with his paficakacca , dngavdstra 
or shawl and a clean shaven head with a tuft. The rudrdksa is his 
only ornament. Some, however, may be seen more richly dressed 
with cap and jewels as seen on the figure of Subbaravar. 

Literature 

The priod of the Nayaka regime in Madurai was one of great 
activity, in various fields of literature. The works were roied for 
their high literary style and quality. The Nayakas, though them¬ 
selves Telugus, patronised Tamil and Sanskrit also. Most of the 
works were of a highly philosophical and religious nature. Gram¬ 
matical treatises and many works on Dkdmafastrasvterc also written. 

Of the Sanskrit writers the most outstanding was Nllakantha 
Dlksita, the great nephew of the celebrated Appayya Diksiia. Be is 
said to have been a minister of Tiruxnala Nayaka. Scir.e of his 
works are Sivallldrnavd 5 the Mldkdntha Vijayd Campu (1637), Gangdva- 
tardna and Naldcaritran&taka. A large number of Tamil works 
were written in praise of the deity of Madurai. Purana Tirumalai 
Na<Jar (16th c.) wrote the Cokkandthar Ula and is said to have presented 
it for approval in Vfra P§ndya 5 s court. The identity of this king is 
not clear. Anfidari wrote the Sundard Pandiyam at the request of 
Manrai Tiruvirundan, a general of VIrappa Nayaka (1572-95 AJX) 
This poem gives an account of the Madurai Tiruvilaiyaddls and is 
based on a Sanskrit work, also called Sundard Pdntfiyam. Paranjoti 
Munivar who was born in Vedaranyam and was the head of a matha 
at Madurai wrote the Tiruvilaiyddal Purdnam , probably in the early 
years of the 17th c. 

Many sthdlapurdnas were written. Masilamani Samjbardan 
(16'h c.) wrote the “UtfarakdiamaHgai Purdnam B&lasubramanya 
Kavirayar of Palani, the Pdani Talapurdnam (1628 AT).), Niramba 
Alagiya Desikar (16th c.) 3 the Sethu Purdnam, Tirupparangiri Purdnam 
and others, and Kandasami Pulavar (1621 A.D.) of Tiruppuvanam, 
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pur&nas on Tiruvappanur and Tiruppuvanam. Vikrakavirayar, a 
goldsmith of Nallur in the Pan<jya country, wrote the Ariccandra 
-Puranam in 1524 A.D. 

Madai Tiruvenga<janatha, said to have been a minister of Renga 
Krsna Muttu Vjrappa, wrote a long Tamil poem based cn the philcs- 
ophical Sanskrit work Prabodhacandrodayct. Sevvaiccuduvar (16th c.) 
ofVembarrur in the Madurai district wrote the BhGgavatam in Tamil. 
Kumaragurupara was a 17th c. poet who lived in the time of Tirumala 
Nayaka. He was a Velala bom in Srfvaikuntam. He spent many 
years in North India and was engaged in religious disputations. 
He wrote the Maduraikkalambakdm about Sundaresvara’s lllas and 
a large number of poems in praise of Goddess Minaksi such as the 
Minaksiyammi Kuram , M ina ksiyammai hattdimanimalai and others. 

The pillaittamil , kuram , irattaimanimalai , (Xwmanai and similar 
types of Tamil poetry became popular during the 16th - 17th cs. 
The Rdmappaiyan Ammanai , a ballad by an anonymous author, deals 
with the exploits of Tiruma^’s dalavdy Ramappaiyyan ' and is of 
value since it is one of the few surviving historical works of its clasf 
in Tamil. A number of the later Pan<fya kings and princes were 
also of a literary bent and composed many works. Ativfrarama, the 
ruler of Tenkasi (c. 1564 A.D.), wrote the well-known Nditfadam, 
the K&$ikandam, Kurmapuranam , Lingapurdnam and Vayusamhitai as 
well as simple works such as Verri Vezkai for the benefit of young 
readers. His cousin Varatunga wrote the theological workPmwnof- 
tarakSnddm and three andadis in praise of the deity of Karivalam- 
vandanallur. Varatunga 5 s queen was also an accomplished 
poetess. 

The literature of the Nayaka period was as varied in form and 
subject matter as the ranks from which the authors were drawn. 
The Nayaka rulers encouraged the propagation of education. 
Robert de Nobill, the Jesuit missionary, wrote in 1610 A.D. 1 that 
more than 10,000 students were in Madura, and that they were being 
taught, boarded and lodged at public cost in Madurai. There was 
provision for the teachingof philosophy and theology to adults. 
Many mathas and temples imparted free education. 


1. R. Sathianatha Aiyar: History oj ths Mayaks Gj Madura, p. 257. 
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FINE ARTS : Fine arts received liberal patronage from the 
Nayaka rulers. Music, dancing, painting, architecture and sculp¬ 
ture were in a flourishing state. The temples at Madurai and in the 
south are standing monuments to the great building activity of the 
period and the high level of craftsmanship attained by the stone 
masons and stapatis* Few paintings of the period have survived. Howe- 
ver ? Madurai was a centre noted for its citrakdras who had followed 
the rulers from the Telugu country and had settled in Madurai. From 
here they spread to Travancore in the south and to Trichinopoly 
and Tanjore also. Some families of these artists have survived till 
recent years inall these centres where they had established the sou¬ 
thern school of painting. Two inscriptions from Jarubukesvaram 1 
mention Patakam Vaidyappaiyya, the son of Venkatesvarayya, an 
instructor in the theatre hall ( Ndtakasala-siksam) of Vijayaranga 
Cokkanatha. This theatre was probably attached to the royal 
palace at Trichinopoly. Many temples and rmthds were either built 
or renovated and enlarged. Secular buildings like palaces were 
also erected. 

The Nayakas tried to maintain and promote the traditional 
pattern of Hindu social life for nearly two centuries. 

RELIGION : The Nayaka rulers followed a policy of religious 
toleration. They extended their patronage to a certain extent to 
non-Hid u religions also such <*s Islam 2 and Christianity. The 
early Naya&a^ wereon the whole ardent Saivas, while the later ones 
were devout Vaisnavas. From an epigraph it is leamtthat ACarya 
Vadhula Cudamani was the religious teacher of Muttu Alakadri. 3 

Christianity was first introduced into the Madurai country 
towards the close of VIrappa Nayaka’s reign. In about 1592 A.D. 
a Portuguese mississionary named Father Fernandez began working 
among the Paravas (fishermen). He was unable to effect any con¬ 
versions even after working for about fourteen years since the people 
regarded the Portuguese or Pamngis with great contempt. During 


1. M.E.R. 48 and 49 cf 1938. 

2. M.E.R. 19 of Appendix A, 1911, 161 of 1937, 18 of Appendix A of 1939 
and T. A.S., Vol. V, No 81 register gifts to mosques. 

3. M.E.R. 27 of 1939. 
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tthe regin of Muttu Krsnappa the first Jesuit, Robert de Nobili, an 
Italian, began to work in 1606 A.D. under the control of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Cranganore. Knowing that Fernandez had been handi¬ 
capped by the fact that he was one of the unpopular Pa rangis , De 
Nobili evolved an original and thorough-going scheme for prose- 
lytisation. He openly avoided association with Fernandez, assumed 
a Hindu name, Tatva Bodagar (teacher of philosophy), proclaimed 
himself as a “Roman Brahman” and a sany a si 9 and adopted the dress 
and meagre diet of the Hindu ascetics. He also tried to allow 
Christian converts to retain many Hindu customs and ceremonies. 
He made a thorough study of the Indian languages such as Tamil 
and Sanskrit and acquired a knowledge of Hindu literature. De 
Nobili was able to make some conversions and his fame rapidly spread 
at first. He built a church and presbytery in 1610 A.D. But soon 
his popularity waned and persecutions followed. The authorities 
of the Christian church did not approve of his unorthodox methods 
such as allowing the converts to retain their old Hindu customs. 
Many complaints were brought against De Nobili. He was censured 
in 1613 and finally recalled to Goa. About ten years later he was 
allowed to resume his work. He then spent most of his time in 
Trichinopoly where he suffered much from persecution. Once he was 
-also imprisoned. In 1648 he left the Madurai country. De Nobili 
was the founder of the Madurai Mission whose early histcry was 
largely moulded by his great zeal and personal influence. But his 
^e^qjeriment of establishing a mission exclusively among the Brahmans 
and princes proved a failure. 

John de Britto and Father Beschi were two other personalities 
who belonged to the “Madura Mission”. Britto was a Portuguese. 
In 1680 he reached Madurai with Andre Friere. He worked in the 
Marava country, i.e Ramnad, in face of strong opposition. He was 
arrested and executed in 1693 A.D. 

Father Bouchet was able to gain some recognition and favours 
during the reign of Mangammal. He was tactful and had a minute 
knowledge of court ceremonials. Hence he carefully avoided any¬ 
thing that might offend the ruler or raise suspicions against him. 



chapter IX 

THE POST-NAYAKA PERIOD 

The interval between the end of the Nayaka dynasty and the 
cession of Madurai to the British in 1801 A.D. is a chequered period 
in the history of Madurai. For a major part of this period of 
about 60 years, Madurai was under the nominal rule of the 
Nawab of Carnatic. 

After the death of Minaksi in about 1739-40 A.D. the Nayaka 
dynasty of Madurai came to an end and for a few years Chanda Saheb 
was all-powerful in the Madurai country. Chanda Saheb strength¬ 
ened the defences of Trichinopoly. He appointed his two brothers* 
Buda Saheb and Saduck Saheb, as the governors of Madurai and 
Dindigul respectively The Maduraittalavoralaru says that on hearing 
that Gan<}ek§n Badekan (Chanda Saheb and Buda Saheb) had taken 
the fort of Dindigul, Bangaru Tirumala Nayaka 5 s son Vijayakumara 
Muttu Tirumala Nayaka and the Setupati va£al ddavay Vellaiyan 
Servaikarar, along with the stdattar and parijana (attendants) left 
Madurai for Manamadurai on the night of the 30th of Vaikfisi, Sid- 
dh&rtti (1739 A.D.) taking with them the Gods Minaksi Sundares- 
vara and Kudal Alagar. The Setupati made provisions for the 
pUjas and for the shelter of the temple servants. From Am of Siddhd - 
ritt to Ant of Dwmatiiov a period of two yrears they remained under 
his protection. 

Meanwhile Bangaru Tirumala and the kir g cf Tanjere who had 
suffered defeat at the hands of Chanda Saheb, asked the Marathas 
for help. The Marathas came to the south with a large army under 
the command of Raghoji Bhonsle, early in 1740, and defeated and 
killed the Nawab of Arcot in the pass of Damalceruvu in Ncrth Arcct. 
Then theyretiredfora time. At the end of the same year i he Mara¬ 
thas suddenly reappeared and besieged Chanda Saheb in Trichi- 
nopoly. They defeated and killed his two brothers who advanced 
to his aid from Madurai and Dindigul 1 . After three months Chanda 
Saheb surrendered and was taken captive to Satara. Setting aside 
the claims of Bangaru Tirumala, the Marathas left Morari Rao of 


1. R. Orme : History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation in Indostan 
p- 44. 
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Gootyasthe governor in charge of the conquered kingdom. Morarh 
Rao remained here for about two years till about 1743 A.D. when 
the Nizam re-established his control over the Carnatic. Thus bet¬ 
ween 1740 and 1743 A.D. there was a brief Maratha interlude in the 
history of Madurai. The Madurdittalavaraluru says that Morari Rao- 
sent Appacci Nayakar to Madurai with 2000 horses. To restore 
temple worship in Madurai, Appacci Nayakar went to Vanaravfra-- 
madurai to bring back the idols which had remained in the sale 
custody of the Setupati. On 17th Ani of Dunmati (1741 A.D.) 
he returned to Madurai along with the temple servants and restored 
the pujas^ festivals and villages as of old. 

In August 1743 the Marathas retired from the south ard by 
March 1744 the Nizam of Hyderabad had reasserted his control 
over the Carnatic and had appointed Anwaruddin as the Nawab of 
Arcot. The whole of Madurai also came under the sway of the Nawab 
of Arcot who ruled the country with the help of his two sons, Mahfuz 
Khan and Muhammad Ali. The Mdduraittaldvaralaru says that the 
brothers ruled Madurai for a period of ten years. 

In 1748 Anwaruddin, the Nawab of Arcot, was killed in battle. 
His son Muhammad Ali and Chanda Saheb were rival claimants to 
the throne and the fierce contest which broke out between them is 
commonly known as the Carnatic wars. Madurai did not play any 
direct part in these wars. But Muhammad Ali who had many 
followers in the Madurai country was a British protege, as a result 
of which the Carnatic wars led to an increasing influence of the 
English in the Madurai country. 

In 1751 Alam Khan, the brother-in-law of one Mayara and a 
former employee of Chanda Saheb, marched through the country 
of the Tondaiman, took possession of the fort of Madurai, and for a 
year ruled as far as the Tiruvadi Rajya (Tra van core). He acknowle¬ 
dged Chanda Saheb as his sovereign. The loss of Madurai country 
was a serious one to Muhammad Ali since it constituted more 
than one half of his dominions. Hence he sent Captain Cope in 1751 
to recover the city of Madurai. 

The defences of Madurai were underestimated by the EngPsh 
and by the Nawab of Arcot. For three months from February to 
Apri), Cope, though ill-equipped- rn a de a brave attempt to 
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scale the walls where his army had made a breach* The attackers, 
however, found that the damages were quickly repaired and the 
defence put up in such a vigorous manner and with such ingenuity 
that they had to abandon the attempt. 

Afer ruling for a year, Alam Khan went to Trichinopoly leav¬ 
ing his relation Mayana as the governor of Madurai, and one 
1>?abhi Khan in charge of Tinnevelly. With regard to the events 
irom 1751 to 1753, the Maduraittaldvaralaru gives the following 
accoj.it. Miyana sold the Madurai fort to the Mysoreans and left 
ior Tirumohur. Then Kuku Saheb of Mysore 1 entered the Madurai 
fort on 30:h Purattdsi of the Angirasa year (1752 A.D.) On hearing 
this, Vellaiyan Servaikkarar, the Setupati’s vdial taldkdrittam (com¬ 
mander) and Tandavaraya Pillai, the vasalpradh&ni of Udaiya Tevar 
(Zamindar of Sivaganga), came with a large army and besieged 
Madurai. After holding out for a few months (till Kdrttigai of 1752 
A.D.), Kuku Saheb handed over the fon to the Setupati as a result 
of arbitration and left for Dindigul. Then Vellaiyan Servaikkarar 
and Tandavaraya Pillai entered the fort of Madurai, opened up the 
temples, and restored worship and services. Since Kuku Saheb 
had slaughtered cows, cut down trees and done other such acts during 
the siege, they ordered the necessary purificatory ceremonies to be 
doen to the seven temples. Since the kingdom was without a ruler 
they sent for Bafigaru Tirumala’s son Vijayakumara Muttu Tirumala 
who had taken refuge in Vellaikkuricci, had him crowned king on the 
15th Mdrgdli of Angirasa (1752 A.D.) in the sanctum of the Goddess 
and invested with the sceptre. Vijayakumara ruled for 18 months 
till Vaikdsi of the year Srimukha. Then Mayana, Mahadimiya, 
and Nabhi Khan drove out the ruler to Vellaikkuricci and captured 
Madurai fort and country. As usual they captured the temple lands 
destroyed the trade of the merchants, the gardens and the tanks] 
Kuku Saheb and Vellaiyan Servaikkarar camped at Panaiyur AnuppIL 
ladi (Anuppanadi?) for six montths and besieged the fort. 
However, Mayana drove them of! and killed both of them in the 
affray. Thus Mayana remained in possession of Madurai fort and 
country till Mdsi of the year Bhava (1754 A.D.). 


1* Ih; was perhpas the Khub Saheb Jamadar of the Mysoreans mentioned^ by 
he Nawab, Muhammad All. Vide S.G. Hill: YusuJ Khan, p. 31, n.l. 
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Early in 1755 Muhammad All sent Col. Heron on an expedi¬ 
tion against Madurai to reduce the country to obedience. Muham¬ 
mad Yusuf Khan, one of the Company’s officers, was in charge of 
the 2000 sepoys. Since Mayana who had neglected the defences 
of Madurai had already fled for refuge to the temple of Kovilkud 
(Tirumohur), the sepoys under Yusuf Khan easily enteied the city 
of Madurai. Col. Heron pursued Mayana who, however, managed 
to escape from Kovilkudi. Heron made the mistake of plundering 
the temple for which he paid dearly in an attack by the “Colleries” 
(Kallars) a she was passing tnrough the Nattam pass, 20 miles away 
from Madurai. 

Before leaving Madurai, Col. Heron placed Mahfuz Khan, 
the elder brother of Muhammad Aii, in charge of the administration 
of Madurai. But Mahfuz Khan proved a total failure <*s a ruler 
-and there were many risings. 

The Maduraittalavaraldru says that when Barukkudilla (alias 
Danishmund Khan), 1 a relation cf Mahfuz Khan, was in charge of 
Madurai, a Muslim fakir attempted to erect a flag staff on top of the 
Raydgdpura . The temple officials, the city merchants and all the 
people gathered together and tried to persuade him to give up these 
activities but the jakir refused to get down from the gopura. Then 
.the temple officials closed the gates of the four gdpurds and remained 
iuside the temple. 

In 1756 Yusuf Khan was sent to the south to restore order. He 
reached Madurai in April and found that the garrison, the defences 
and the stores were in greatest disorder. 2 By July of the same 
year things seemed tranquil enough and Yusuf Khan went to Tinne- 
velly and Mahfuz Khan proceededto Madurai. As soon as he reached 
Madurai his cavalry force, headed by the governor of the town, sur¬ 
rounded his house and demanded their arrears of pay. The brother 
of Muhamad Barki who was the son-in-law of NabiKhan,eu_ 
tered the fort with 2,000 Kalians. Hearing these, Yusuf Khan mar¬ 
ched to Madurai, and encamped near Tirupparankunram. Since 


1. Vide S.G. Hill: Tuytj Khan, p. 140, n. 2. 

2. R. Orme: *4 History oj the Military Transactions oj the British Nation in 
indosian , Yol. I, p. 423. 

14 
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he felt that his army was not strong enough to storm the place he 
sent for Captain CaiUaud who was at Trichinopoly to come to hisr 
aid. Caillaud tried negotiations with the rebels but failed. Then a 
desultory war began. In May 1757 Captain Caillaud made an 
attenpt at scaling the walls but was unsuccessful. The enemy who 
was alerted began to shower on the whole party arrows, stones, lances 
and the shot of fire-arms. Caillaud ordered the retreat but in July 
renewed the attack at the same place. The few who managed to 
scramble up the breach to the rampart were immediately tumbled 
down dead or mortally wounded. “Whosoever mounted afterwards 

came down without gettingto the top.for, besides the shower of 

other annoyance, the enemy had prepared bags and pipkins filled with 
mere powder, to which they set fire as they tossed them down on the 
heads of the assailants and the scorch of the explosion was inevitable 
and intolerable. 551 Finally Caillaud ordered the retreat. Caillaud s 
own opinion about the affair is summed up in his remarks, “made 
a breach, attacked it and got a damnable drubbing. 553 

Eventually there were negotiations and on the 8ih September 
the city of Madurai was given up to Caillaud on his paying the rebels 
Rs. 1,70,000 which was sanctioned by the Madras Council. 1 2 3 

The capture of Madurai did not lead to the complete restoration 
of order. There was the question of the efficient administration of 
the province. Disturbancess still continued in many parts of the 
Madurai country. At this time Haidar Aliof Mysore who invaded 
the Madurai country, towards the end of 1757, marched from Din- 
digul and took the fort of Soiavandan. He spent several days under 
the wails of the city of Madurai but did not attack it since he found 
it to be much stronger than he had expected. He plundered the 
country round about. Then he was beaten back by Yusuf Khan. 

Yusuf Khan made arrangements for the restoration of the 
temple lands to the seven temples. Purificatoiy ceremonies were 
performed and piijas and services were restored. 12,000 pon was- 


1. R. Orme : op *cit, 9 Vol. II, p. 225/ 

2. R. Orme: Collection oj Manuscripts in the India OJJice (Ms. No. 31) quoted in 
Hill's Yusuf Khan, p. 68. 

3. R. Orme: op. cit Vol. II, p. 239; S.G. Hill: Yusuf Khan, p. 69. 
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given for the annual expenses of the temple. The Jakirs nisan was 
pulled down and he was driven beyond the walls of the town, 

Yusuf Khan was able to reduce the country and restore seme 
semblance of order but whenever he was absent there was disorder 
and anarchy. In April 1759 Yusuf Khan was sent back to the Madurai 
c ountry. Both Madurai and Tinnevelly were rented out to him for 
an annual sum of Rs. 5 lakhs. Soon he reduced the Kalians and the 
Poligars 1 and restored order. Yusuf Khan had been appointed the 
renter of Madurai contrary to the wishes of the Nawab of Arcot. 
The Company repeatedly tried to persuade the Nawab to 
confirm Yusuf Khan in the rentership but the Nawab was highly 
reluctant and unwilling to continue Yusuf Khan in the management 
of the Madurai country. In January 1762 the Nawab agreed to let 
Yusuf Khan have the rentership for nine lakhs. Though the 
Company informed Yusuf Khan that he should pay the rents to 
the Nawab he continued to make the payments to the Company 
since he distrusted the Nawab and did not like the position of 
being a servant of the Nawab. 

Shortly afterwards Yusuf Khan threw off his allegiance to the 
English and the Nawab and began to collect troops. In February 
1763 the British first heard of Yusuf Khan’s public declaration that 
he had allied with the French. He had also hoisted French colours 
on his forts and hauled down the English colours. 2 

In August 1763 a strong force was sent by the English under 
Preston toput down the rebel. After taking the forts of Timvadavur 
and Tirumohur, Preston came in sight of Madurai on the 28th of 
August and found Yusuf Khan’s army outside the walls and the 
French colours as well as those of Yusuf Khan flying over the walls 3 . 
In September the English began their siege of the fort of Madurai. 

Col. Monson who attacked Madurai in 1763 A.D. was repulsed 
in his first attempt at reconnoitring. Besides., the cavalry and 
Kalians of Yusuf Khan made it difficult to approach near enough 


1. Nelson: Maduia Country, pp. 280, 290. 

2. S.G. Hill : TusuJ Khan , p. 184. 

3. Ibid, p. 148. 
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to the town to begin the siege works. The great extent of the 
glacis and esplanade made it impossible for the British to fixthei r 
camp nearer than 2$ or even 3 miles. Nor could they break 
groundfor the trenches closer than 12 or 1500 yards 1 . But when they 
did cut trenches and begin operations they had to cross a ditch 
Which Monson, after repeated reconnoitrings, thought was impossible 
to cross. So in October he withdrew his forces from Madurai. 
“Thus ended the first siege of Madurai, undertaken in almost 
absolute ignorance of the difficulties of the undertaking” and though 
the failure was attributed to lack of ammunition there was really 
no basis for it and “one can only conclude that the ability and 
strength of Yusuf Khan had been grievously under-rated.” 2 

The siege of Madurai was recommenced by Major Campbell 
in February 1764. Yusuf Khan had made great additions to the 
fort and had outposts to a considerable distance. Though the 
English made many attempts to breach the walls and scale them 
they were repulsed every time and while the siege was thus hanging 
on, Marchand, the French Commander under Yusuf Khan, rebelled 
and treacherously handed over the brave Muslim General into 
the hands of the British on the night of 14th October and on 15th 
October 1764 Yusuf Khan was hanged 3 . Thus ended the protracted 
siege of Madurai, treachery succeeding where valour failed. 

After the death of Yusuf Khan the revenue administration of 
Madurai was carried on for about six years by one Abiral Khan 
Sahib 4 . From now onwards a number of persons successively 
administered the Madurai country 5 till the fiual cession to the British 
in 1801 A.D. 

In 1781 A.D. the revenues of the district of Madurai were 
assigned to the British by the Nawab of Arcot and a “Receiver of 


1. S.G. Hill: 7usuf Khan , p. 152. 

2. Ibid , p. 160. 

3. S.G. Hill. op. cit pp. 225-26. 

4. The Maduraitta} aval alar u calls him Mammadu (Mahcmed) Abdudullukhan 
Sayabu and says that he ruled for seven years. 

5. The Maduraittalavaralaru gives a list of their names along with the period 
of their administration. 
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Assigned Revenue 35 was appointed. The first Receiver sent to 
Madurai was Mr. Gecrge Proctor who was virtually the first 
Collector. In 1783 he was succeeded by Mr. Eyles Irwin. 

In order to restore order before efficient administraticn ccuM 
be carried on. Colonel Fullarton undertook an expedition against 
the Madurai country in 1783 A.D. He subdued the poligars of Melur 
and Sivaganga and then went to Tinnevelly where most of the 
fighting took place. 

In 1785 the assignment of the revenues was given back to the 
Nawab of Arcot but again resumed by the British in 1790 A.D. A 
Board of Assumed Revenue was setup and Collectors were appointed 
for the various districts. Mr. Alexander McLeod became the Collec¬ 
tor of Dindigul in 1790. In 1792, according to the terms of the 
treaty which concluded the Second Mysore War, the province of 
Dindigul was ceded to the East India Company. 

In 1801 when a junior member of the family was raised to the 
Nawahship of Arcot, the English entered into an agreement with 
him. By this he handed over to the Company in perpetuity “the 
sole and exclusive administration of the Civil and Military Gov¬ 
ernments of all the territories and dependencies of the Carnatic 95 . 
In this way the whole of the Madurai district (except Dmdigul 
which had already been acquired), along with the rest of the 
Carnatic was formally ceded to the BritishL 


1. Aitcbison‘s 7realty, etc. (1892). vizi. p. 56. 



CHAPTER X 


THE MADURAI TEMPLE 

A. TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE 

1. INTRODUCTION 

The legendary origin of the temple leads one to the discovery 
by Indra of the Swayambhu linga in. the Kadamba forest and its 
installation in the Indravimdna by him. Ever since the temple 
lias been in continuous worship and has grown to be the enormous 
complex it is today. 

In the early period the temple might have been of moderate 
proportions confined to the Agamic essential structures for any temple 
like the garbhagriha , ardha mandapa> kitchen, ydgasdla , tank and so 
°n. From this nucleus the temple must have grown by later additions 
^ike jpaha maiidapa ., subsidiary shrines and prakdras . The earliest 
indirect literary reference to the temple occurs in the Maduraikkanci 
•where it is stated that the evening procession of the gods was headed 
by the God who had the axe - ( main ) and who was the Creator of the 
five elements. The reference to temple processions necessarily 
'shows an organised temple worship and temple structures. Probably 
"by this time the temple had become well established, with a regular 
xoutine cf festivals, pujcts> a nd so on. 

In the 7th century A.D. Jnanasambandar sang many hymns 
in praise of the “Alavay Iraivan” and “Tiruvalavay Sokkan” at 
Madurai. By the 7th century the legend of the Alavay serpent 
fixing the boundaries of the Madurai city appears to have been well 
Tcnown. Further, the term Xlavay to denote the city cf Madurai 
seems to have become well established by then. One finds that 
throughout the centuries, the deity of the Madurai temple is called 
Tiruvalavayudaiya Nayanar (or Tambiranar) in the temple epi¬ 
graphs and records. The Kallddam , a work of about the 9th century 
A.D., refers to the Madurai temple and nearly 30 War performed 
by God Sundaresvara. It mentions the Indravimdna with the 
a stagajas and says that the God of Alavay who is called the 
Mdlakdranan resided there with Goddess Uma. 
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In other early works the God of Tiruvalavay is generally 
referred to as Sokkar or Sokkanatha, while the term Sundaresvara 
is found in later works. Even in Jesuit letters the temple is called the 
Gokkanatha Temple. Goddess Minaksi is referred to as Angayark- 
kannanimai in early works. Mediaeval epigraphs from the Madura 1 
temple mention the Tirukkamakkottattu Aludaiya Naccivar. This 
is apparently a reference to Goddess Mlnaksi. 

It is only in more recent times that the temple has come to be 
popularly known as the Minaksi-Sundaresvara temple or even more 
briefly as Mlnaksi temple. This does not, however, mean that 
Minaksi Amman came into prominence only in recent times. The 
very legendary origin of the temple is based on Minaksi’s rule 
and the marriage of Minaksi and Sundaresvara. 

From available literary and inscriptional references one may 
conclude that the temple has enjoyed a continuous existence almost 
from the beginning of the Christian era, though, of course restored, 
repaired and extended by the several rulers of the country. 

The temple has gone through many vicissitudes. It was de_ 
spoiled by Muhammadans during Malik Kafur’s invasion in 1310 
A.D. and again later during the Sultanate period when much 
havoc was done. On a third occasion the Muhammadans 
occupied the temple itself. 

These raids and destructions caused the disappearance of many 
of the older parts of “the temple. When the temple came to be 
rebuilt in between the raids and finally after the restoration of 
Hindu monarchy* after about 1370 A.D., that is, about the end of the 
14th century A.D., it was almost entirely a new structure, though 
the old and the new got mixed up in several places in the temple 
complex. This is evident when one examines in detail carefullv the 
several m'zndabas, corridors and shrines. One could easily see the 
•great mix-up that has taken place. This was perhaps due to the fact 
that the people who restored or built anew, found many of the relics 
of Muslim vandalism handy enough to be used as they were. This 
led to different styles of pillars and other architectural featuies 
being used ir a single structure. 

It is usual to say that the Madurai temple is largely built at 
one time and is, therefore, typical of the architectural style of the 
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period. Many writers also refer to Tirumala Nayaka as the ore who 
had contributed on the largest scale to the temple buildings. 
Tirumala Nayaka was no doubt a great builder. But there have 
been other rulers of the dynasty who have contributed as much, if 
not more, as Tirumala Nayaka himself. Virappa Nayaka, (1572-95 
A.D.), for instance had made significant additions to the great 
temple. Some of his major contributions are the Thousand Pillar 
Mandapa , the north gopura and the older portions of the kambattadi 
mandapa. 

The later additions like the gopuras and corridors being on 
an impressive scale dominate the earlier, though smaller, edifices 
that many people overlook them and attribute the temple to a late 
period. When one examines the various parts of the temple i n 
detail one may be better able to appreciate the older vestiges stil* 
remaining in the temple. 

The present temple occupies the centre of the city The 
temple is almost a regular rectangle, two of its sides from 
north to south measure 720 feet and 729 feet, the two east to west 
sides measure 834 feet and 852 feet 1 . It is a double shrine, as it is 
called, one devoted to God Sundaresyara and the other to His 
Consort, Goddess Minaksh The two shrines iace east, the Amman 
shrine being to the south of that of the God. Besides the two shrines, 
a third prominent feature of the temple is the Golden Lily Tank 
which lies to the east of the Amman shrine. Most of the main manda- 
pas occupy the area between the eastern out ermost wall and the two 
sanctums. A tall gopura dominates each of the four outer walls* 
The main entrance is on the eastepa ^pjLl. A subsidiary entrance 
known as the Astadakti Mandapa is at the present day used as the 
principal entrance. The eastern gopura , for some unaccountable 
reason, is seldom used by the public. The Ast'isakti Mandapa 
could be considered as the entrance to the Amman shrine with 
which it is in an axially direct line. 

From the A§ta$aJ:ti Mandapa one enters the large five 
aisled Minaksi Jsfdyaka Mandapa . West of this is the Citra 
Gopura . The Citra GlpuTa which is seven-storeyed, is the talle st 


1. J. Fergus son ; History oj Indian and Eastern Architecture , Vol. I, p. 392. 
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gopuras. A somewhat dark passaage known as Mudali Mandapa 
leads from the Citra Go pur a to the Citra Mandapa which surrounds 
the Golden Lily Tank or Porramarai Tank. The north and east 
walls of this colonnade contain modern paintings relating 
to the 64 Mas of the T iruv ilcl iya da l Pur an a . The Golden Lily Tank 
which measures an area of 120 feet by 170 feet is one of the most 
beautiful of temple tanks. From the northern side of the Citra Man¬ 
dapa a splendid view of the tank and the south Gopura which is 
just beyond its south-west corner could be had. The Porramarai 
tank is as old as the Svayambhu Linga (God Sundaresvara) and promi¬ 
nently figures in the legends connected with the origin of the shrine. 
On the western side is a small mandapa which projects over the steps 
of the tank. This is known popularly as Mangammal Mandapa . 
The western side of the Golden Lily Tank has also the Mutharli 
(Muttiruldyi ?) Mandapa , the Ennaikappu (or Unjal ?) Mandapa , 
an unidentified mandapa between Mangammal Mandapa and the 
Ennaikappu Mandapa . North-west of the Golden Lily Tank is 
the famous Kilikaiti Mandapa lying north-south in front of the 
Amman Sannidhi gopura * 


At the southern end of the KihkatU Mandapa , close to the 
eastern wall of the Amman Sannidhi second prak&ra ? is the shrine 
of Siddhi Vinayakar, who is the Sthala Vighnesvara. Further 
to the north of this shrine is the Amman Sannidhi gopura in line 
with the Citra Gopura . The Sannidhi gopura leads to the second 
prakars (225 fcetX 150 feet) of the Amman shrine. Facing the gopura 
is the arukal pitha of the shrine. At the south-east corner 
of thiscorridor is the stucco figure of Tirumala Nayaka and 
his queens facing the Kolu Mandapa in the south-west corner at the 
other end of the southern prakara . The JSlavaratri festival is cele¬ 
brated in this mandapa. To the north of the Kolu Mandapa is the 
Kadaka Gopura , entrance through which is now blocked. On the 
other side of the Kadaka gopura in the north-west corner of th t prakara 
is the Kudal Kumara shrine. Passing along the north corridor and 
returning to the east side of the second prakara, and mounting the 
arukal pit Ha one enters the first prakara (125 feet by 70 feet) 
of the Amman shrine with its mahd mandapa. The Palliyarai is 
on the north side of this mandapa. The sanctum occupies the west¬ 
ern half of the enclosure within this prakara. Outside the south 
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wall of the second prakara of the Minaksi shrine is the Javan- 
disvara shrine and mandapa situated in a garden. 

From the Kilikatti Mandapa one could enter the Sva mi shrine 
through the n adu kattu gopura. In the second prak&ra (420 
feet x 320 feet) of the Svami shrine is a huge figure of Vighnesvara 
popularly known as Mukkuruni Pillaiyar. On the western side 
of the second prakara is the Palaka gopu r a and a number of 
Isvarams or subsidiary shrines. In the north-west corner of this 
prakara is the Sangattar temple and further down in the north corri¬ 
dor is the Kariyamanikka temple and its mandapa which reaches up 
to the cinna mottai gopura on the north wall of this pr&kara . In 
the north-east corner is the Mandapa N&yaka Mandapa or Hundred 
Pillar Mandapa with a Sabhapati shrine. In front of the Mandapa 
.Nayaka Mandapa in the eastern pr&kara is the famous kambattadi 
mandapa with its Nandi shrine and iconographic sculptures on 
pillars between the Gopura Nayaka Gopura and the sannidhi gopura. 
In the south-east corner is Jnanasambandar temple. 

The first prakara (250 feet x loOfeet) of the Svami shrine is 
entered through the sannidhi gopura and in *he cloisters abutting 
the south wall of this prakara are the images of the 63 Saiva saints 
(.Aruoattumuvarj . Facing the south corridor at its western end is 
the Madura Nayakar shrine where the utsavar or processional image 
of God Sundaresvara is enshrined. On the north side of this prakara is 
the Ell&m Valla Sliddhar shrine close to the sanctum, and the 
Kadamba stump. On the eastern prak&ra is the Svami Sannidhi 
arukalpitha which leads to the maha mandapa . The Vdliyambala 
Sabhfi with Nataraja dancing on his left leg is in this mandapa . The 
Sundaresvarar sanctum is next to the ardha mandapa . 

Leaving the Svami shrine through the Gopura Nayaka Gopura 
one enters the large court wherein a number of mandapas are to be 
seen. Close to the eastern wall of the second prakara on the south 
side of the Gopura Nayaka Gopura is the kaly&na mandapa . 
The Subbarayar Mandapa is between this mandapa and the 
G^para Nayaka Gopura . The large Vlravasaniardya Mandapa 
lies between the Gopura Nayaka Gopura and the East gopura. To the 
norch of the Viravasantar&ya Mandapa is the beautiful Thousand Pillar 
rn'iadapa with its numerous sculptured pillars and its Nataraja 
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shrine. South of the Viravasantardya Mandapa^xz the Mutturama 
Aiyar, Kalyana Sundara Mudaliyar and Servaikar mandapas. 

Passing out through the east gopura into the street, one comes 
upon the well-knwon Pudu Mandapa built by Tirumala Nayaka. 
Beyond the Pudu Mandapa almost in a line with it and 
further to its east is the unfinished Raja Gopura which leads to 
the Elukadal and the Kancanamala shrine still further east. A few 
other minor structures to be mentioned are the Padinettambadiyan 
or Karuppannasvami shrine and the Madurai Vlran shrire on the 
•east wall between the Astasakti Mandapa and the east gopura and 
the Mottai Gopurattan shrine at the foot of the north gopura . 
Opposite the Astasakti Mandapa is the JVagara Mandapa which 
leads to the Vitta Vasal which is stated to have run up as far as 
the gateway of the east wall of the Pandya fortress olthe olden days. 

A BRIEF SURVEY : Dravidian temple architectme falls into 
fi/e well-recognised evolutionary periods, the Pallava, the Gola, 
the Pandya, Vijayanagar and Madurai or modern periods. The 
Madurai Temple belongs to the last three periods, namely, the 
Pandya, Vijayanagar and Madurai periods. The surviving 
examples of the Pandya period are very few in number and are 
fragmentary but the Madurai temple itself with its prak&ras and high 
towers is the culmination of the architecture of the Pandya period. 
The bases of the east and west gopuras, the kadaka and palaka gopuras 
and some of the shrines retain Pandya features. The Madurai 
temple has both styles of gopuras, the earlier type with straight 
corner edges and the later ornate type with curved edges. All the 
inner gopuras are of the first type while the outer gopuras belong 
to the latter class. It should also be noted that much of the 
restoration on the gopuras is confined to the outer face which 
was the one to be damaged most and that the inner core retains 
the original features in most of them. 

The Vijayanagara style which is knwon for its exuberant and 
florid manner of decoration became sobered in Madurai and the 
pillars of the Vijayanagara period in the Madurai temple show this 
change. For instance, the massive pillar with a slender bulbous 
column distinct from it but still carvecTorT a single stone became 
attached to the cubical pillar in Madurai as a solid square without 
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any space between them. Similarly the peculiar pillar with a cent¬ 
ral column and groups of slender columnettes round it which was 
such a characteristic feature of the Vijayanagara works is almost 
absentia Madurai. The only examples of this pillar in the temple 
are the so-called Musical Pillars and two specimens in the Thousand 
Pillar mandapa. Mandapas and mandapa pillars were the prominent 
architectural features of the Vijayanagara period. The numerous 
mandapas erected in the Madurai temple reveal the distinguishing 
characteristics of this period. In all these one finds the yali pillar 
which the Vijayanagara builders favoured so much. It is only 
in the corridors and mandapas of the succeeding epoch, the 
Madurai period, that one finds the equestrian motif also on these 
pillars. 

Most of the late 16th century and 17th century structures 
belong to the Madurai or modem period, of which the best known 
example is the Pudu Mandapa. The JRayagopura, the south and north 
gopuras also belong to this period. Many of these evolutionary 
changes in style are noticeable in the great temple complex of 
Madurai. 

2 . OUTER GOPURAS 

The four main outer gopuras on the east, west, north and south 
of the Madurai temple have a singular beauty and grace of their 
own. They have won the admiration of the visitor and the apprecia¬ 
tion of the critic. Many temple gopuras lack in architectural pro¬ 
portion or artistic embellishments. They are either too wide or too 
narrow in proportion to their height. The builders of the Madurai 
temple had a fine sense of artistry and the towering outer gopuras 
are standing monuments to their genius. 

THE EAST GOPURA : The base of the east gopura like 
those of the three other towers is a stone structure consisting of two 
storeys, a ground floor storey and an upper storey. In the centre of 
the base is the projecting portico. The height of the entrance rims 
to the top level of the stone base. Over the entrance is the main 
salai flanked on either side with the usual order of salat, pancaram 
and kutd with a recess between each as on most of the Dravidian 
gopuras. A detailed examination of the four outer gopuras of the 
Madurai temple would show that though they maintain this general 
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scheme of kuta, pancardm and salai, yet their style of ornamentation 
differs to som" extent, thus revealing subtle changes in their 
evolution. They differ from each other in a minor key but in their 
over all size and shape they are in consonance. All the outer 
gop'irds are nine storeys high reaching a height of nearly 150 feet 
each and all of them have their sloping sides not straight but 
curved and concave. CC A soaring upward sweep which, although 
not entirely substantial, is very impressive.” 1 

The east gopura is considered to be the oldest among the outer 
.gopuras but very few vestiges of the earlier structure are in existence 
today. The east gopura seems to have suffered the most damage 
as may be seen from the condi*ion in which some of its older parts 
appear today. It is on the ground floor storev of the ba^c that some 
of these early vestiges are seen cheek by jowl with later repaired 
work. The devdkdstas , wall niches and kudus are all in a much 
damaged state. 

The door of the east gopura of which only one leaf is in posi- 
xion today is a huge specimen (about 35 feet) running the whole 
height of the entrance way and is a remarkable example of the wood 
carver’s art. 

The brick superstructure repeats the kudu , pancclram and salai 
motif in all its nine tiers. Much of the older stucco figures have 
been replaced by modern figures many of which relate to the 
Tiniuilaiyidal legends This gopura with its well-marked vertical 
and horizontal divisions is a very imposing pile. 

Inside the entrance to the east gopura or Kilaigopura are two 
inscriptions. In one of them the gopuram is called £C Tribhuvanacakra - 
varti koneri{n)maikkondan Sundar ap andiyan lirukkopuram .” 2 The 
other record calls it cc ( Tribhuva ) nacakruvarii korieri (») maikondan 
Arjanivendardmzn tirukkopurm ” 3 Avctnivendaraman was one of the 
surnames of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I (acc. 1256 A.D.). 
The Tiruppani Vivaram (No. 3) says that the Svami shrine 


1. Percy Brown: Indian Architecture. Vol. I, page 107. 

2. M.E.R. 286 of 1942. 

3. M.E.R. 285 of 1942. 
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nine-storeyed gopura was built by Sundara Pandya in S. 1140 (1218 
A.D.). The TiruppanimfllaP saysthat the Sundara Pandya gopura 
was built by Sundara Pandyan. The Sritalct says that the Sannidhi 
big gopura was built by Sundara Pandya. There are also two fish 
crests in this east gopura. All these evidences and the architectural 
features of the gopura lead to the conclusion that Jatavarman Sund¬ 
ara Pandya I (acc. 1256 A.D.) was probably the builder of this 
gopura . 

Inthe second storey of the east gopura there are four inscrip¬ 
tions on five pillars, belonging to the second year of Jatavarman 
Kulasekhara (acc. 1190) 1 2 ,the tenth 3 and fifteenth 4 years of Maravar- 
man Sundara Pandya I (acc. 1216 A.D.) and the second year of Jata¬ 
varman Kulasekhara (acc. 1238 A.D.) 5 whose eulogies began with 
Putaldvdnitdi. The presence of these pillars with earlier inscriptions 
probably indicate that the gopura might have been begun by some 
earlier Pandya ruler and finished during the reign of Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya I (acc. 1256 A.D.). These inscriptions also push 
the date of the temple to a period anterior to the end of the 12th 
century. The inscription of the second year of Jatavarman Kulasek¬ 
hara 6 is the earliest so far copied in the Madurai temple. 

WEST GOPURA : The west gopura also has many relics of 
an older structure mainly noticeable on the ground floor of its 
base. The adhisthana of this gopura is buried below the surface of 
the earth as the road level has considerably risen in later times. 

The whole surface of this structure is covered with stucco figures 
of legendary and iconographic nature. Notable among these are 
the stucco figure of the “Churning of the Ocean” and figures of 
Rsabharudar . 

The Tiruppani Vivaram (No. 6) says that the Adi Street nine¬ 
storeyed west gopura was built by Parakrama Pandya in about 


1. Verse 7. 

2. M.E.R. 62 of 1905 

3. M.E.R. 60 of 1905 

4. M.E.R. 61 of 1905. 

5 . M.E.R. 59 of 1905. 

6. M.E.R. 62 of 1905. 
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1323 A.D. The Tiruppanimalai 1 also states that the gopura was 
built by Parakrama Pandya. Inside the entrance of the gopura are 
a Pandya fish crest and an inscription 2 in verse in praise of Para— 
krama Pandya. Architecturally the gopura may be assigned to 
about the 14th century A.D. During the 14th century there were 
several Pandya kings, with the name Parakrama Pandya 3 . It is not 
known which of these rulers was the builder of the west gopura. 

SOUTH GOPURA : Owing to its picturesque situation near the 
Golden Li.ly Tank the south gopura is the most photcgiaphed of 
all the gopuras of the Madurai temple. Structurally it is also one 
of the most beautiful. The two tiers of its high stone base are 
well proportioned to each other and are of an imposing appearance. 
The intervals between projecting bays and recesses are well 
spaced and architecturally the whole structure is in very' good 
taste. The entire construction is perhaps of late 16th century with 
late Vijayanagar and early Madurai or Nayaka characteristics. All 
the wall pilasters of the south gopura have the Vijayanagar type of 
squatting lions at their base. 

The brick superstructure is of singular beauty though myriads 
of stucco figures hide its architectural construction. The sloping 
edge has a more concave sweeping curve than in the other three 
gopuras . This gives it a peculiar elegance which is admirable 

Architecturally the south gopura may be assigned to about the 
latter half of 16th century). The Tiruppani Vivaram (No. 12) says 
that the Adi Street south nine-storeyed gopura was built by Sira- 
malai Sewandi in about 1478 A.D. The Tiruppanimalai 4 also says 
that the gopura was built by Siramalai Sewandi. The Sritdla calls 
the gothira “ pan iy&rakkaiai gopura v and says that Periya Sivandi lin- 
gam Setti built it. The Sewandi family of Trichinopoly have 
c ontribted much to the architecture of the Madurai temple. 
Wnile Siramalai Sewandi might have been the builder of the south 


1. Verse 12. 

2. M.E.R. 58 of 1905. 

3. Jatavarman Parakrama Pandya (I) (acc. 1315 A.D.); Maravarman 
Parakrama Pandya (acc. 1335 A.D.); Jatavarman Parakrama Pandya (II) (acc. 
1357 A.D.); the Tenkasi ruler, Parakrama Pandya who renovated the shrine at 
XuitaJam near Tenkasi, in about 1387 A.D. 

4. Verse 27. In the footnote the editor gives the date as 1559 A.D. 
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gopwa, che date given by the Tiruppani Vivaram seems rather early 
by about a century. 


NORTH GOPURA: The north gopura is also of the uttama class 
measuring nine storeys high. Till recent years it was without the 
s ikhira or roof and was therefore called the mottai gopurctm , that 
is, the bald-headed gopura . It is still known as the mottai gopuram 
though it has now got a sikhara roof which was built by Nattukkottai 
Sutis about the end of the last century. The stone base of the gopura 
is in two tiers as on the other gop u ra $. While the style and scheme 
of construction are more akin to the south gopura , it may be noted 
that both these gopur a s have not the simplicity and robustness of the 
base of the east gopura . The ornamentation is more delicate and 
modern. One noticeable feature on this goup r a is that the devakostas 
l a the ground and upper storeys have semiepilasters at the nich- 
openings in addition to the usual corner pilasters. 

Getting inside one of the storeys of the north gopvra one learns 
mach about the mode of construction of these gopuras. Stone 
pillars are used on the different floor levels and wooden beams and 
rafters are used to support the terraces. Wooden corbels cut in the 
•sam" manner as their stone counterparts are found over these 
*s:oie pillars. Many types of these corbels, from the simple level 
and tenon type to the Pandya fluted type are found. The 
wooden beams and rafters are joined to these corbels by 
tenon and socket. The stone pillars at the front of the opening 
have a bulbous capital and a wooden corbel of the early lotus 
bud type. Tnis gOptra has cubicles and a carved ceiling with stone 
jambi similar to those in the south gopura . 

Architecturally the north goupra might be assigned to the 16th- 
17th century. Literary evidences also support this date and 
indicate that Krsna Virappa, the grandson of Visvanatha Nayaka 
and the builder of the Kamhattadi Mandapa, constructed the 
north goupra. 1 


1. T iruppani Vivaram Nc. 26. It gives the date of construction as 1572 A.D. 
T iruppanimalai, verse 53; the S ritala says that the psriya mottai gopura was built, 
bv Settis and by Abi§eka Pandaram. This probably refers to some repairs and 
reconstruction at a later date. 
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Siva as the Cosmic dancer and Parvati as the Universal spectator, 
Rock-cut sculpture in an excavated cave, Thirupparamkunram, 
near Madurai—8th Century A.D. 




Saptamatas—Early Pandya, 8th Century A.D 
(Now in the prakara of the main temple). 







Annapurna, Thirupparamkunram, 8th Century A.D. 



Garuda, in the rock-cut cave, Thirupparamkunram. 
8th Century A.D. 











Ariyanatha mudaliyar? thousand pillared hall. 

(This represents Lord Chokkanatha bringing 
horses; one of the sixty four sports—Editor.) 




Eunuch, thousand pillared hall. A Lady, thousand pillared hall. 
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Minakshi Kalyanam in Pudumandapam built by 
Thirumalai Nayak. 



Minakshi Kalyanam, Kambattadi mandapam. 
18 th Century A.D. 











Urdhva Tandava, Pudumandapam. Kali, Pudumandapam. 
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Pandya, Annakkuli 
Mandapam. 


The Annakkuli mandapam has since been pulled down. 


















Tirumalai Nayaka with his queens, Pudumandapam. 




















Wooden Horse Mount, Madurai, covered with metal plates gilded 
with £old plates. 
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A view of the Nataka Sala 
Thirumalai Nayak Palace, Madurai. 
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RAYA GOPURA : The Raya Gopura which is to the east of the 
Pudu Mondapa is nearly twice the size of the base of the east gopura 
and measures very nearly 200 feet by 120 feet. It is a stupendous 
structure and if it had been completed it would have been one of the 
biggest gopziras in South India. The building owes its origin to 
Tirumala Nayaka who is also reported to have built similar unfin* 
ished gopuras in numerousother centres in South India. The mono¬ 
lithic pillars of the Raya Gopuram are over 50 feet high and mark 
the high degree of proficiency which Dravidian stone masons had 
attained. The gopura base is highly finished and ornamented. 
Its pavilion pillars, its lion-based pilasters and the carvings on the 
jambs display a keen sense of massive proportions and large-scale 
ornamentation. There are many reliefs of Tirumala Nayaka and 
his queens and a figure of Minaksi’s coronation on the wall surface. 
In its corbels, cornices and kudus this gopura also establishes the 
Madurai style of architecture which dates from about this time. 
It is a pity that this noble pile should be surrounded by sardid 
human habitations. A'comparison with old photographs of the site 
taken nearly 100 years ago would show that the road level here ha s 
considerably risen so that much of the base of the gopura is today 
below ground level. 


3. Inner Gopuras 

The inner gopuras are eight in number of which only the Citr a 
Gopura is seven storeys high. The rest are five storeys or less in 
height. All their corner edges are straight. There are no niche 
figures or kumbapancards on some of them. 

THE CITRA GOPURA which is in a line with the Amman 
Sannidhi^^wra was perhpas the original entrance to the sanctum. 
No/estiges of the earlier structure are to be seen now. The present 
structure is attributed to Kalatti Mudali, son of Aryanatha Mudali, 
about 1570 A.D. 1 The architectural style also supports this date. 


2. The limppani Vivaram (No. 24) states that this gopura was built by Kalatti 
Mudali in S. 1492(1570 A.D.).While verse 57 of the Jiruppanimalai says that K-jJatti- 
natha, the son of Arlyanayina Mudali, built the stone base ( karpadai ), verse 51 states 
that the brick superstructure ( sengarpadai ) was raised by Kr$na Virappa who is evi¬ 
dently the grandson of Visvanatha Nayaka. From verse 51 it may be inferred tha* 
the Citra*Gopura was also known as the “ Muttalakkum Gopura 

15 
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The storeys of the Citra Gopura are well proportioned and its lines 
have no rugged edges and it is one of the best of its class. 

GOPURAMaTAKA GOPURA ; The Gopura Pldyaka Gopwavthich. 
leads to the Svami Sannidhi is a five-storeyed one and though it is 
attributed to adateasearly as S. 1294 (1372 A.D.). in T iruppani 
Vivaram (No.7) 1 , there ishardly any trace of this early work or its late r 
forms. An inscription 2 to the right of the entrance credits Visvappa, 
the son of Isvarappa, adappam of the Vijayanagara king Acyuta 
(1529-42 A.D.) with having built it for the merit of the king. This 
would place the gopura about the first half of the 16th century. The 
style also confirms this in many ways and may be said to be a 
transitional stage leading to the style prevalent in the 17th century. 

NADUKATTU GOPURA : The Piadukattu Gopura 3 as its name 
indicates, is between the Amman and Svami shrines. It is a five¬ 
storeyed structure and its style, like that of the Gopura JSfaydka 
Gopura, is that of the mid-sixteenth century. 

Both $opuras are ornamented with many beautiful niche figures. 
The stone carving is of a high order. Bhairava and Virabadra are 
sculptured in the niches of the Gopura JVayaka Gopura , while Nata- 
raja and Sanmukha are in the JSfadukattu Gopura . The Tiruppan{ 
Vivaram (No. 10) mentions this gopura to have been built by Sev~ 
vandi Murti S. 1481 (1559 A.D.) 3 . 

KADAKA GOPURAz Architecturally the KadakaGopwra which 
was the western entrance to the Amman Sannidhi seems to be the 
oldest among the gopuras but strangely enough it has been 
overlooked by many writers. All the features point to a 
ratherearly date for this edifice which one would like to place 
between the 13th and 14th centuries. Many of the mouldings of 
this gopura are much mutilated and are now covered with 
thick coats of whitewash. 


1. The lirvppam Vivaram (No. 7) gives the builder’s name as Vasuvappan. 
and the 7 iruppammalai (v. 14) as Visvappa Nay aka of Attigiri. 

2. M.E.R. 269 of 1942. 

3. The 7iruppanimalai (v. 23) also states that this gopura was built by Sevvand. 1 
Murti Setti. 
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The Tiruppani Vivaram (No 25) refers to one Vira Tummacci as 
the builder and gives the date as S. 1492 (1570 A.D.) 1 This perhaps 
refers to the brick structure above and could not in any manner refer 
to the much older stone base. 

PALAKA GOPURA: This is next to the Kadaki Gopura and 
was the western entrance to the Svami shrine. The presence of 
Pandya kudus , the figures of ganas in the entablature and the lya - 
lavari above the kodungai are early features similar to those in Kadaka 
Gopura. The mouldings on the base also exhibit forms later than 
those of the Kadaka Gopura . It would be safe to date the structure 
to the 14th cenutry The Tiruppani Vivaram (No. 7) also refers to 
Mallappan as the builder and its date according to this authority 
would be about S. 1296 (1374 A.D.) which also corresponds with the 
style of the Gopura • 

The Palaka Gopura is the model for many of the modern gopuras 
constructed in the present day. 

OWN A MOT TA1 GOPURA: The five-storeyed China Mottai 
Gopura is on the northern side of the Svami Sannidhi prakdra. It is 
in many ways similar to the Gopura JSlayaka and the JSfadukattu 
Gopuras, being constructed about the same period, though some of 
its architectural features retain a somewhat earlier type. The Tirup¬ 
pani Vivaram No. 11 credits Sewandi Velan as its builder about the 
year 1560 A.D. 2 Architecturally also it may be assigned to the latter 
half of the 16th century A.D. 

SANNlDRl GOPURA: The two Sannidhi gopuras are per¬ 
haps two of the earliest structures existing in the temple. Much of 
the architectural details of the Svami Sannidhi Gopura base remain 
hidden behind later structures and very little of its is visible. The 
early part of the structure may perhpas date about the 13tfc-14th 
centuries* 


1. The Sritala also says that the Kadvkkayi (Kadaka) Goupra was built 
by Virappa Tunimisi. 

2. The liruppanimalai (v. 34j also states that this gopura was built by Sevvandr 
Vela Settj. 
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The base of the Amman Sannidhi gopura has also early featues. 
Parts of the two Sannidhi gopuras my perhaps belong to a period 
between the 12th-13th centuries, the Svami Sannidhi gopura being 
about the 12th-13th centuries and the Amman Sannidhi 1 2 may belong 
to the latter half of the 13th century. 

4. The Two Sanctums 
Svami Garbhagriha 

The sanctum of the Sundaresvarar shrine is a square 
structure, the exterior walls measuring 33 ft, on all four sides. 
The base has a upapitha and an adhisthana. On the south, 
west and north sides of the walls of the garbhagriha are thre e 
bays or shrines which project six feet from the wall surface. The 
bays are 8’6” each in length. The shrine in the south is dedicated 
to Daksinamurti, that on the west has Lingodbhava while the one 
on the north has Durga 3 . In front of these shrines is a modem plat- 
f arm to which a ladder givesaccess. 

A niche is on either side of these three central shrines. The 
-niches are plain without any niche pilasters or entablatures. Each 
niche is filled by a large stone elephant measuring about ten feet 
high. These elephants are finely sculptured, look realistic and are 
very impressive. There are slight variations in the ornaments carved 
on them and in the material held in their trunks. These variations 
give them a certain individuality. According to legend the vimSna 
in which Somasundaresvara is enshrined was known as Indravimarut 
as it was made to the order of Indra by Visvakarma. The vimana 
is supported by eight dikgdjas (i.e.,the guardian elephants of the eight 


1. The Tmibpani Vtvaram (No. 4) says that the Amman Sannidhi three-storeyed 
gopura was built by Anandatandava Nambi in S 1150 (1228 A.D.), while the 7 irup- 
panimalai (v. 13) says that it was built by Anandatandava Nambi’s wife. Anandatan¬ 
dava Nambi is said to have belonged to the family of Perumbarrappuliyur Nambi 
who wrote the “ Tiruvalavayudaiyar Tiruvilaiyadal”. 

2. T iruppanimalai, verse 19, states that the Daksinamurti, Lingodbhava and 

Durga manaapas were built by Kampalaraya Mabipati, perhaps a reference to 
"Kumara Kampana, while verse 58 says that the Durga manaapa was built by ’Nayina 
Mudali. 
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directions). These stone elephants are believed to represent the 
eight or astadiggdjas . She of them are seen on the exterior walls 
and the remaining two are close to the east wall of the garbhagriha 
within the ardhamandapa. 

The vim&na repeats in all its three storeys, the projections 
and recesses on the garbhagriha walls. Though it has been renewed 
a number of times and many stucco figures have been either altered 
or added, the essential characteristics of an earlier structure have 
been retained. The stucco figures, though numerous, do not detract 
from the main lines of the edifice. The gold-plated sikhara is one of 
the most beautiful and impressive parts in the whole temple. 

The adytum is a small cubicle measuring about 11 feet square. 
The wall of the garbhagriha is a thick one measuring over 8 5 10”* 
The Svdydmbku linga occupies the centre of the garbhagriha and the 
figure of Manonmani, facing south, occupies the north-east comer 
of the sanctum. A narrow passage about four feet long leads from 
the garbhagriha to the antarsla which is a little over 8 feet wide. Just 
outside the antardla is the ardhamandapa whose walls are practically in 
continuation of the garbhagriha. Close to the line where the ardha - 
mandapa joins the garbhagriha is a beautiful stone-pierced window in a 
niche in the north and south walls. The window opening 
has its own short semi-pilasters and a torana over its beam. The 
ardhamandapa floor rises to a level just below the kumudam of the adhis- 
fhana of the garbhagriha. So the base of the garbhagriha below the 
kumudam is covered by the floor of the ardhamandapa and could not be 
seen. The adhisthana of the ardhamandapa has the same mouldings as 
the garbhagriha and the same kind of wall pilasters, corbels and cor¬ 
nice. But there are no niche openings though short niche pilasters 
with a cornice and a pavilion with s&lai roof and central kudu deco¬ 
rate the wall surface. The cornices of these wall niches have the 
same kind of simulated timber work as on the under-surface of the 
main cornice surrounding the wall. 

The doorway leading from the ardhamandapa to the garbhagiiha has 
a torana on top, and the cubical pillars flanking the antarala are just 
plain square shafts with an over-size bevel and tenon gorbel. The 
two stone elephants mentioned already are on the walls on each side 
of these square pillars. The nave of the ardhamandapa has a row of 
three pillars on either side. The inner surface of the walls of the 
ardhamandapa are plain and undecorated. 
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In front of the ardkamandapa is a mukkamandapa. The door¬ 
way leading from this mukkamandapa to the ardkamandapa has 
a Gajalaksmi panel on the lintel. On either side of this door¬ 
way in the mukkamandapa are two dvarapalakas. Next to the dvara - 
paloka is Vallabha Ganapati on the south and next to the dvarapalaka 
on the opposite side is an image of Subrahmanya on the peacock. 
Two doorways on the northern and southern side of the mukhamdn - 
dapa lead to the first prakara. Four pillars form a square in the centre 
of the mukkamandapa. The mukkamandapa leads to the large mahd 
mandapa. 

The maha mandapa 1 measures about 55 feet in width and 85 feet 
in length. There are four projecting bays on each of the exterior 
sides of the lour walls of the maha mandapa The aahistdna of the 
maka mandapa differs slightly from that of the ga*bkagriha. The 
walls ofthe maha mandapa are decorated with many stucco panels 
illustrating the Tiruviloiy&dal legends. 

There is an entrance to the maha mandapa from the eastern side 
of the first prakara. Access to this entrance is from the drukal pit ha 
adjoining the mdh& mandapa. A second entrance to the maha mandapa 
isonits southern side. This enliance faces the Sabhapati shrine 
which is on the opposite wall in the north. Two rows of pillars on 
all four sides of the maha mandapa support its ceiling. The Sabhapati 
•shrine is the famous VeIliyambalam where God Sundaiesvara is said 
to have dancedas Nataraja to give darddntotht sages Vyaghrapada 
and Patafijali who had come to the wedding. Two statues of the 
sages are close to the shrine. The Nataraja image in the shrine is a 
large figure nearly 6 feet high and is seen covered by a silver kavdea. 
The image of the Amman standing by the side of Nataraja is w f ell 
sculptured and appears to be old work. A number of processional 
bronze images are kept on platforms close to the walls of the mah& 
mindapa. Among these is an image ofthe Siddhar who figures largely 
in the Tiruvilaiyddal legends. This idol appears to be an old 
piece. Among other bronzes are those ofthe Saiva saints. 


1. The Tiwppani Vivaram, No. 8, says that Mavali built the maha mandapa in 
S. 1374 (1452 A.D.), while the liruppanimalai , verse 20, says that Timmalirunjolai 
Mahavali carried out repairs to the maha mandapa and drukdl plPha. This is 
^evidently a reference to Tirumalirunjolaininran Mavaiivanadarayan who ruled from, 
.about 1453 to 1477 A.D. in the Madurai country. 
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In the north-west corner of the mate mdndpaisz walled up strong 
room or kdru ulam as it is called in Tamil. This is one of a number of 
such strong rooms in the temple. The strong roomin the maha mandapa 
has a collection of brozes of various gods and goddesses. Some of 
the pillars of the mandapa which are walled up are, however, inter¬ 
esting for they are of the early cubical type with late 13th c. Pandy a 
corbels of the bevel and tenon fluted type. Similar pillars are in 
the Sangattar temple. 

The arukal pitha in front of the mate mandapa is an imposing 
structure whose bulbous capital octagonal pillars with lotus 
bud corbels and caryatids over the abacus look very like early pillars 
but really belong to the 14th or 15th centuries. 1 The bases of these 
pillars have pavilion ornamentation and the pitha of the mandapa 
has a frieze of dancing figures in various attitudes with attendant 
musicians. They are evidently performing before the king who 
is seated in a panel on the proper left. Smaller friezes of dancing 
figures are in a row above the kapota which is fully ornamented 
with a lotus idal motif. 

Though all the authorities state that the garbhdgriha was spared by 
the Muslims and that it did not suffer damage, yet one could see that 
the present structure is not as old as this would make it out to be. 
Extensive restoration has been done and much of the older work 
could be seen mixed up with later-day structural additions. It is 
very likely that the adhlsttena of the garbhagriha retains the largest 
number of old features though even here a certain amount of repaired 
work is easily distinguishable. Many of the kudus are of the Pandya 
tyoe but many others have been recarved. Also the pilasters on the 
kanta of the upapitha appear to be restorations. It is not possible at 
present to say how the wall of the garbhargriha was originally built 
up. Many of the stone courses seem tc be late insertions as well as 


1. The Tiwppanimalai, verse 21, states that Sundara Mavali renovated the 
arukal pitha . This probably refers to Sundarattoludaiyan, the son of Tirumal- 
irunjolaininran Mavaliva^adarayan, who ruled in the Madurai country in the second 
-half of the 15th century A.D. 
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the lion bases to the pilasters. The elephants which appear to be 
old work do not seem to fit in happily in the niches in which they now 
stand. Very likely there might have been some other arrangement in 
the wall wherein these elephants could have fitted in better. The 
ganas which are placed loosely on the vyalavari also reveal that they 
must have formed part of the criefinal structure and that the restorers 
not knowine what to do wiTi them just p'aced them anyhow in the 
most convenient position they could find. The corbels of the wall 
pilaster? and the associated cornice above are certainly late features 
ana couM not have been part of the old structure but the presence of 
cubical pillars with late 13th century bevel and tenon fluted 
corbels on some of the walls within the garbhagrika and ardhamandapd 
prove a vain the antiquity of the shrine. 

Minaksi Shrine 

The Minaksi shrine and its prakaras are smaller than 
those of the Sundaresvara shrine. The garbhagrika of the sanctum 
is almost a square measuring about 25 feet each side with the ardha 
mandapa on its front. It measures about 25 feet by 45 feet. 

The garbkagriha entrance has a Gajalaksmi panel on its beam 
under a torana. On either side of the entrance there seem to be 
two wallniches without opening but a modern brick wall and wooden 
shutters hide the wall surface here. The ardhamandapd has a plain 
interior and there are no pillars in it. Two four-handed dvarapalakas 
are at the entrance to the ardhamandapd . Four modern pillars 
support a small entrance mandapa °n the east wall of the 
ardhamandapd . 

The garbhagrika walls have three projecting bays with niches. 
These have short pilasters at the corners and semi-pilasters at the 
niche openings. In the niche of the central bay on the south is the 
image of Iccasakti, that on the west has Kriyasnkti while that on 
the north has Jfianasakti. 

The makamandapa has six rows of pillars forming a central nave 
and three aisles on either side. The pillars of the nave are of the 
same type as those in Kariyamanikka temple. The pillars of the 
aisles are of the ordinary cubical type. 
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The aruk&l pitha has four pillars in the front and one each on 
the two sides. The two central pillars on the front have large ydlj 
figures and the two comer pillars are of the same composite type 
of rounded colurunettes associated with cubical capital pillars as in 
the ardkamandapa. The two pillars on the sides of the pit ha are 
ordinary cubical pillars. 

The palliyarai (bed chamber) and the shrines of Vighnesvara 
and Subrahmanya which are in the sanctum are in the same style 
as the rest of the structure. The only additional feature noticeable 
on the wall surface are kumbapdnedras with slender shafts. 

The architectural features of the Mjnaksi sanctum seem to 
indicate that it may belong to the first half of the Vijayanagar period^ 
about the 15th century or so 3 . 

5. Shrines and Isvarams 

(f) Sangattar Temple 

Quite an important shrine in the Madurai temple and one of 
the oldest also is the Sangattar temple situated in the north-west 
corner of the Svami Sannidhi second pr&kara. The images of the 
Sangam poets are in this shrine. 

The temple has many interesting architectural features. The 
shrine faces south and is approached by a flight of steps leading to 
the platform from which another short flight of steps leads to the 
sanctum doorway. The doorway is flanked by a gopura pillar on 
either side of it. 

Going into the temple one flnds a small platform running round 
the four walls, with images of the Sangam poets arranged along the 
top. The platform seems to be a late addition and one does not 
know what the original temple was intended to house. Taking 
all its architectural characteristics into consideration there should 


1. The Tiruppani Vivaram , No. S, says that the Amman Sannidhi first 
pr&k&ra, palliyarai and djukfil pilha were built by Mavali in S 1374 (1452 A.D.). The 
7iruppanimdlai, verse 22, says that the Amman Sannidhi mahd mandapa } first 
prakdra and palliyarai were built by Tirumalirimjolai Mahavali. 
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d>e no difficulty in believing that the shrine must be a Pandya con. 
struction between the 12th and 13th century, especially as it repre- 
sents the transitional stage from the niche with torana to the niche 
with pavilion, both of which types are found on the walls of this 
temple. It is also curious that this early shrine is not mentioned 
either in the Tiruppani Vivaram or Tiruppdnim&ldi or in the later 
Sritala. So the Sangattar images might have been put in at a later 
date from which time it has come to be known as the Sangattar 
temple. It is not clear to which deity, if any, the temple must 
have been originally dedicated. 

(H) Kdrytamfinikka Perumal Temple 

This shrine which is to the north of the Svami Sannidhi second 
pra\ara on the northern side has at present no deity in it. No au¬ 
thentic information is available at present as to what became of the 
idols which must have once occupied this shrine and gave it its name. 
The shrine which faces east has a beautiful five-aisled mandapa in 
front running to a length of nearly 80 feet. 

The sanctum presents again a rather curious mixture of types. 
This is an enclosed apartment with walls on all four sides, the front 
wall occupying the width of the central nave and two sides aisles. 
Thus the two end aisles form a sort of corridor or pradaksina round the 
central shrine. The corridors are illuminated by clerestory 
windows on the roof. 

The central shrine could be entered through the front entrance 
on the east side or from the opening on the south side. A short flight 
of steps leads to the platform. The interior is rather a plain struc¬ 
ture, the walls being bare without any ornamentation. 

(in) Viswnatha Shrine 

As one enters through the south gopura and turns left one comes 
upon what is known as the Vighnesvara Mandapa adjoining the 
Wall at the south-east corner of the Javandisvarar garden. An examina¬ 
tion of this mandapa reveals many interesting features This small 
mz ndapa now houses a Vighnesvara image with a fewNaga images. 
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‘The Vighnesvara image is placed on an upturned capital with idal 
taken from some broken bulbous capital pillar. It looks as though 
these images have been just collected from similar stray figures in 
the temple and placed in recent years here. 

Just at the back of the wall of this Vighnesvara mandapa is 
the Visvanathashrinein the south-east cornerofthe garden. Entrance 
to this shrine is from the west colonnade of the Golden Lily Tank. 
The entrance is on a platform. Going into the shrine one finds 
iour cubical pillars of an earlier type with corbels of the 14th cen¬ 
tury. The exterior of this shrine as seen from the garden reveals 
other early features* This medley of early and modern features 
presents one with a guessing game as to how the original was like or 
what purpose it served. 

The eastern wall of the Svami first prQkara presents a similar 
puzzle. This has a number of shrines erected in front of the wall 
but a look inside a few of them reveals remnants of early type pilas¬ 
ters and niche pilasters. As the wall on which these are found is an 
old one and as it has a mediaeval Pandya inscription of the 12th- 
I3th century the presence of these pilasters points to the existence 
of some early features here. However, they have been destroyed 
and their trace except for these pilasters is now lost. 

(iv) lsvarams 

The Svami Sannidhi second prakara on the west side contains a 
number of small shrines called lsvarams, all ranged in a row close to 
the wall on either side of the Palaka Gopura . There are 14 such 
shrines 3 six on the southern half and eight on the northern half of 
the prakara. Each of these shrines has a garbhdgriha and a chamber 
in front corresponding probably to an ardkamandapa . There is a 
lingd in most of them. Between the front facade of each shirne a 
wall has been raised, perhaps at a later date, for security purposes. 
The shrines therefore must have been free standing originally. 

One of the shrines (No. 8) faces south while all the rest face 
east. All the shrines are on a platform running the length of the 
wall. There is a row of cubical pillars with bevel and tenon corbel 
.along the edge of the platform. The shrines on the southern half 
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are set back to the wall of the Palaka Gopura leaving a passage 
between the pillars of the platform and the frcnt of the shrines them¬ 
selves. But the Isvarams on the northern side of the pr&kara wall have 
their entrance flush with the edge of the platfcim and there is a 
wide space between their back walls and the wall of the Palaka 
Gopura on that side. Many of the shrines new have only a flat 
roof but a few of them appear to have cnce had a vimdna over therm¬ 
it is quite likely that the roofs of many of them were damaged some 
time or other and that new ceilings were put up subsequently. At 
present shiines Nos. 7, 8 and 12 have vimana. The vimana 
over shrine No. 8 is of an unusual shape. The other two 
viminas are in a very dilapidated condition. 


The fourth shrine and the twelfth shrine appear to be older 
than the rest judging from the architectural features. But 
it is not known when these shrines were actually built or by whom. 
In a general way one may say that some of them, especially shrines- 
Nos. 4 and 12, may go back to as early as the 13th and 14th cen¬ 
turies. The others may not be far later, though one may find a 
pushpa bodigai or a kapota with later kudus on some of them. The 
Tiruppanimilai mentions a number of persons as having constructed' 
several lswarams l . 

It is not known whether these refer to the construction of the 
Isvarams on the west side. But it is curious that the number of' 
Isvarams mentioned in the Tiruppanimalai tallies more or less with those 
on the western corridor if one leaves out Shrine Nos. 4 a n d 12 which, 
as stated above, appear to be older. But apart from this none of the 
names mentioned in the Tiruppanimalai could be identified with any 


1. Isvarams mentioned in the TirupantmaUH: 

Tiruvambalesvaram, built by Siramalai Sevvandi Murti Setti (verse 29); 
Murtisvaram and Visvisvaram, by Sewandi Velan (verse 34); Virisvaram, Kitti- 
nisvaramand Aiyankarisvaram, by Vira Krsnappa Nayaka (verse 59); Peddis- 
varam, by Vaiyankappavan, son-in-law of Peddan (verse 73); Velisvaram, by Sira¬ 
malai Velappa Sinna Sevvandi (verse 74); Virisvaram and Kalatti-isvaram, by 
Ariyanayina Mudali (verse 56); Ari-isvaram, by Kalattinatha, son of Ariyanayina. 
Mudali (verse 56) and Sewisvaram, by Krsna Vira Nayaka (verse 53). 
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of the Jsvarams. According to this source the lsvarams would appear 
to have been built in the latter half of the 16th century. This date 
may appear to be rather late if one considers the architectural features. 
As it is evident that quite a lot of restoration and renovation work 
lias been done, it may be that it is this restoration work that the 
Tiruppanimcilai refers to or it may also be that the persons mentioned 
in the Tiruppanimalai might have added the chamber or ardhaman- 
ddpa in front of the garbkagrika oi the lsvarams . The question, however, 
should remain an open one for the present. 

Shrines No. 7 facing east and No. 8 facing south abut each other 
-at the corners and have a smaller mandapa common to both, in 
|ront of them. As both these shrines have vimanas also, it may 
perhaps indicate that the shrines were of some importance either 
intrinsicallyor because they might have been built bya royal person¬ 
age. Similarly shrine No. 12 has a vimana and in place of a mandapa 
has cauri bearers on the corridor pillars in front of it. This may 
Indicate that it is also of some importance. 

Shrine No. 2 has only a garbkagrika and its ardhamandapa has 
given place to a rather large pillared hall open to the ceiling. This 
area reveals the many alterations and additions so characteristic of 
.these shrines. The kopota only of the base of the garbkagrika is 
visible over the floor. It shows that the ba^e must extend below and 
that the platform has been raised over it. Similarly extra lengths of 
pillars have been placed on the garbhdgriha roof to support the main 
ceiling of the corridor. 


6. Mandapas 

(i) Kambattadi Mandapa 

The Madurai temple contains many mandapas and corridors 
and of these the Kilikatti Mandapa , the Kambattadi Mandapa , 
the Thousand Pillar Mandapa and the Pudu Mandapa form a 
famous quartette. 

The Kambattadi Mandapa is also known as the Kodikkamba 
Mandapa , the Sundaresvarar Mandapa or the Dhvajasthamba Man - 
dapa . It is located between the Gopura Nayaka Gopura and the 
Swami Sannidhi Gipura in the second prakara on the ea*t 
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The mandapa which is in the centre of the prdk&ra has a 
passageway on each side of it. This mandapa which encloses the 
Nandi shrine with two dhoajasthambhas and balipitha has eight magni¬ 
ficent pillars. Each of these monolithic pillars is adorned with 
carvings of the twentyfour* Siva Murthams. Noteworthy among the 
sculptures are those of Rishabharfida, Rishabhantika, Minakshi ? & 
marriage, Somaskanda, Kaiiasarfida, Tripurari etc. Four other huge 
statues of Urdhva Tandava, Kali, Aghora Virabhadra and Agni 
Virabhadta are to be seen in the prakara on either side of the 
entrance of the Qopura Ndyaka Gopttra. These statues which are over 
ten feet high are magnificent specimens of sculptural work and 
are strikingly impressive. A detailed account of these is given in 
another section elsewhere. The Nandi shrine is a singularly 
beautiful example of Vijayanagar style. 

The Nandi is almost life size and the carving is well finished. 
The vimma of the shirne is brightly painted with gold and variegated 
colours. The two dkuajosthambhas are well proportioned and are 
gold plated. The ugly iron railings which are used to enclose this- 
part of the mandapj, is an eyesore and a mockery to the magnificent 
sculptural work of the pillars. 

There is an air of sanctity pervading the whole of the Kamb&t- 
tadi Mandapa which is due perhaps to the large group of iconographic 
sculptures and the exceptionally high ceiling supported by orna¬ 
mental pillars typical of the Madurai period. The central nave of 
the prakara has two rows of cubical composite pillars richly sculp¬ 
tured and ornamented and a single row of polygonal pillars just 
inside the composite pillars on the eastern side. The nave on the 
southern half of the prakdra adjoins the Jnanasambandar shrine 
while the nave on the northern side abuts the Mandapa Pidyaka 
Mandapa or the Hundred Pillar Mandapa as it is now known _ 
There is a Navagraha shrine and Sattaiyappar shrine within thi> 
nave. Sattaiyappar seems to be the guardian deity or one of the 
Kshetrdpalas of the temple and the keys are left in his charge every 
night after the temple services are over for the day. This custom is 
still observed by the authorities. 

At the entrance through the Sanmdhi Gopura are two gigantie 
dv&rapdlakas which are stated to be the biggest of their kind in the 
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Madurai Temple. These are not grotesque like most dvarapdlakas 
but are thoroughly dignified. These are four-handed figures, the 
two upper hands holding &ula and pasa while one of the fore arms 
rests on the gada and the other is held in the suci or vismaya pose. 

The Kambattadi Mandapa was built by Krsna Virappa Nayaka 
(1572-1595 A.D.) according to Tiruppani Vivaram 1 2 , the Tiruppani- 
/Hate' 3 , the SriUtla 3 , the Dalavay Agraharam plates 4 , the Vellar- 
kudi plates 5 , the Padmaneri grant 6 , and an inscription dated S. 1505 
(1584 A.D.) 7 on one of the pillars in the Kambattadi Mandcipai 
The Madura District Gazetteer mentions that the Nandi Mandapa 
was built by Nartukkottai Ghettis in the seventies 8 . Cole, in his 
Report published in 1884 A.D. 9 , writes that the flooring of the 
prakdra was renewed lately as also a number of the columns. Thi s 
evidently refers to the monolithic pillars erected by the Settis about 
1870 A.D. This would show that even as late as 1870 A.D. stone 
carving was a live art and that the craftsmen maintained a high 
standard. 

THE MANDAPA NAYAKA MANDAPA : This mandapa is 
in the north-east corner of the Svami Sannidhi second prakara and 
faces south. It is also called the Hundred Pillar Mandapa. It is 


1. The Tiruppani Vivaram No. 26 gives the date of construction as S 1494 
1572 A.D.) 

2. The TiruppanimQlai, verse 52, says the mandapa was built by Krshna Virappa 
of Kacci. Verse 54 says he built the Virappa Mandapa before the Kodikkamba . 
It is not clear whether this refers to any separate mandapa. Most probably it is a 
reference to the Kambattadi Mandapa itself. 

3. The Sritala states that the Svami secon d pr$k&ra east side upto Tirujndna - 
sambandar Mandapa was built by Krsna Virappa. 

4. E.I. Vol. XII p. 159 ft. The plates state that Virabhuptai built a mandapa- 
Of rare sculptures in the front of the shrine of Sundara Nayaka. 

5. M.E.R. 9 of Appendix A. 1912; E.I. Vol. XVI, p. 298 ff. 

6. M.E.R. 14 of Appendix A. 1906; E.I. Vol. XVI, p. 287 5. 

7. M.E.R. 35 of 1908. This record is in Telugu with a Tamil copy below it^ 
It records that in S 1505 expired Virappa, the son of Visvanatha Nayaka- 
Krsnappa Nayaka built the mandapa. 

8. Page 270. 

9. Third Report oj the Curator oj Ancient Monuments in India Jor the Tear 1883-84. 
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onamga piatform to which steps lead from the Kambattadi Mandapa . 
It is a seven-aisled mandapa, at the end of which is Sabhapathi temple 
which is built over a low adkisthdna . The Sabhapathi temple has a 
large idol of Nataraja well carved in stone. In front of the shrine 
is a small four-pillared mandapa . The four pillars are of black 
polished stone and the base of the mandapa is supported by astagajas. 
As usual images of Patanjali and Vyaghrap&da are found in this 
shrine also. The mandapa with its well-spaced pillars has a repu¬ 
tation as one of the most beautiful in the temple. There is a 
frieze over the lintel at the entrance to the shrine and its small 
carved figures relate to the legend of Minakshi’s marriage. The 
Tiruppani V'wdram (No. 9) credits Cinnappan with building the mandapa 
about the year S. 1448 (1526 A.D.). The Tiruppanimdlai 1 adds 
that M a ll a y a Ginnappa was from Gooty (Gutti). 

JNANASAMBANDAR TEMPLE : The southern end of the 

Kambattadi Mandapa leads to the Jnanasambandar shrine which is 
situated on the platform of the pr&kara . Two elephants nearly 
five feet high flank the short flight of steps leading to the shrine. 
This mandapa is stated to have been built by Krsna Virappa Nayaka 
about S. 1494 (1572 A.D.) 1 2 and it is perhaps his statue and that of 
his minister or son that one finds on two pillars on either side of the 
entrance. The pillars of this mandapa are now blocked up by a 
wall with modem windows and doors but it could easily be seen 
that the mandapa at one time must have been an open one. 

(it) Kilikatti Mandapa 

The Kilikatti Mandapa Which is west of the 
Golden Lily Tank leads to the "sanctum of the Amman shrine just as 
the Kambattadi Mandapa leads to the Svami sanctum. The Kili- 
katti Mandapa may be said to be the most ornamental of the manda - 
pas . It is a single corridor with richly carved pillars on two sides. 
There are ten statues. These are the five Pandavas^ 
Siva as hunter, Draupati, Purushamriga, Vali and Sugriva. Between 


1. Verse 37. Verse 90 gives an elaborate description of the mandapa and 
says that it was built by Pittuccokkan, the son of Puvanamahamunivan. 

2. Tiruppani Vivaram No. 26. 
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some of these pillars are pillars with the usual ydli motif. Two 
fine sculptures of dvdrapalakas are at the entrance to the sanctum from 
this mandapa . These have two hands only and the workmanship 
appears to be earlier than those of Kambaitadi Mandapa . The 
Kilikatti Mandopa is also known as the Panca Pdndava Mandapa ; 
the Purushamriga Mandapa or the Kottaimuthu Mandapa . Each of 
these names has its own reasoning. From the Tiruppanimdlai 1 it 
may be inferred that the mandapa was built by Tiruvanxbala Setti, 
the son of Siramalai Sewandi Murti Setti, and that it was called 
Marti Mandapa , evidently after the name of his father. The mandapa 
was also known as Sangili Mandapa 2 on account of the sangil kolattam 
performed here. Though the mandapa is sometimes referred to as 
the Puruskamriga Mandapa in the present day, the Tiruppdni Vivoram 
(No. 18) 3 and Tiruppanimdlai 4 refer to the Purushamriga Mandapa as 
having been built to the south of the Sangili Mandapa by Timmappa 
Nayaka, one of the Vijayanagra viceroys. So the Purushamriga 
Miadipi would appear to be an independent structure though it is 
no; passible to identify it today. Quite likely it occupied the site 
on which the present Mutharli Mandapa stands, as the Tiruppanimdlai 5 
adds that the Purushamriga Mandapa , the Ganddr Gandan Kuradu and 
the Ganiar Gandan Toppu (garden) were built by Timmappa Nayaka. 
The Gandar Gandan Kuradu is said to be the high platform in front 
of the Visvanatha shrine west of Mutharli Mandapa . The Gandar 
Gandan Toppu is apparently a reference to the garden just behind 
the present Visvanatha shrine. 


The pillars and the ceiling of the Kilikatti Mandapa are painted 
in brilliant colours. The ceiling paintings area complete guide to 
Silva iconography and refer to the various forms of Subrahmanya, 


1. Verse 33. 

2. The Tuuppani Vtvara?n (No. 14) says that the Amman Sannidhi Sangili 
Mandapa was built by Tiruvambala Setti in S 1484 (1562 A.D.). 

3. The date is given as S I486 (1564 A.D.) 

4. Verse 25. 

5. Verse 25. 

16 
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Ganesa, Devi etc. There is a story current that the pillars of thi s 
mandapa were originally in the Kariyamanikka Perumal temple 
from where they were removed to this place. This stcry is perhaps 
based on the statements in the Sritdlct . The SrilQla says in one place 
that Abisheka Pandaram took down the front mandapa of the Kariya¬ 
manikka Perumal temple and re-erected it as the Sangili Mandapa 
in front of the Amman shrine. The SritQla after enumerating the 
tiruppmis done till S. 1660 (1738 A.D.), continues with a statement 
which is unfortunately damaged and incomplete. It says that 
“Sivandi (—) built the Am (—) Sangili Mandapa after systematically 
taking down the Kariyamanikka Perumal temple (—) dapam.” 
These are rather incomplete and broken statements and unless they 
could be corroborated by other sources one cannot vouchsafe fcr the 
story. Cole in his report 1 says that the east wallabutting theMinakshi 
shrine on the west is covered with inscriptions which could be read 
bu: which is completely whitewashed. The presence cf mediaeval 
inscriptions shows that this is an early wall. 


(iii) Thousand Pillar Mandapa 

The Thousand Pillar Mandapa is a huge edifice located in 
the north-east corner of the Adi Street with its north and eastern 
side close to the outer walls of the temple. It occupies an 
area of 240 feet by 250 feet. The mandapa faces south and its 
entrance on that side leads to a long central nave with two rows of 
pillars on either side of it. The east and west wings of the mandapa 
are fully filled with rows of pillars of which there are 985in the man¬ 
dapa. The central nave leads to a Sabhapathi shrine which is over 
two stages of platforms. The shrine contains a large image of 
Nataraja showing him dancing on top of a large Kurma Piiha . Tali 
pillars flank the approaches of the shrine. The shrine wall is a 
modern fixture and very likely the shrine w'as not enclosed by walls 
in earlier times. 

There is a beautiful linga shrine on the eastern wing with 
finely worked details on its structural members. The jaladvara. 
especially is a finely sculptured piece shewing two mythical beasts 


h Major Cole: Preservation oj National Monuments ^Indi a, Para 18. 
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The shrine is in disuse and probably has remained so for years past. 
It houses a linga and a goddess whose image lies broken. 

The pillars in the Thousand Pillar Mandapa are beautifully 
sculptured with iconographic figures. The sculpturing is in a 
class by itself and one could easily notice the difference between 
them and the other sculptures elsewhere in the temple. Theyreveaj- 
a wonderful sense of form and line. The group of figures on two rows 
of pillars at the entrance are each one a masterpiece by itself. The 
carvings on the first row ofpillarsare Angam Vettina Siva,Kannappar. 
Kankaiamurti, Aryanatha Mudaii, Harischandra, Chandramati, 
Kurattiand Kura van. On the second row of pillars are the follow¬ 
ing: Pandya Raja, Tripurari, Ganesa, doarap&lakas , Subrahmanya, 
Nagaraja and Sarasvati. On the central row of pillars are other 
fine sculptures of which the following are worth mentioning: Kali 
age, Draupati. Vedan. Rati,Manmata, Aghora Virabhadra, Mohini 
and Bikshatanar. On so m e of the plain pillars number of legendary 
and iconographic figures in low relief are carved on the facets. 


The compound pillars have bracketed gryphons and corbels' 
extending from the main shaft. This combination of bracketed 
beam is architecturally well composed and is a good example of 
pillars with foliated brackets spreading out like a tree. The base of 
the mindapa on the western side has a frieze of panels depicting 
scenes from the legends in low relief. 


The Thousand Pillar Mandapa is reported to have been built 
by Ariyanatha Mudali 1 2 , the great genera] and minister of the first 
four Nayaka rulers of Madurai. An equestrian statue of Ariyanatha 
Mudali is on one of the front pillars. The Tiruppani Vimram (No. 26) 
and the Tiruppanimalai 3 state that the mandapa was built by Krishna 
Virappa Nayaka and the former gives the date as 1572 A,D. The 
mandapa was evidently built by Ariyanatha Mudali during the reign 
of Krishna Virappa Nayaka. 


1. Taylor: Oriental Historical Manuscripts , Vol. II, p. 116. Sritala. 

2. Verse 54. 
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( iv) Pudu Mandapa 

One of the most publicised edifices in the Madurai temple 
is the Pudu Mandapa built by Tirumala Nayaka 1 between 1626 and 
1633 A.D. This is a large corridor measuring 330 feet by 105 feet 
and is axially in front of the east gopura . Along the 
length of it is a central nave with an aisle on either side of it provided 
by four rows of pillars. The mandapa belongs to the Madurai 
period of architecture and has all the four styles of pillars, the decora¬ 
tive compound type, the yali type, the iconographic type and the 
portrait type pillars. The whole iWndapa is the high Watermark of 
mediaeval building craft. At the western end, that is, at the end 
next to the east gopura, there is a platform with a canopy supported 
by a number of polished black stone pillars. This canopied 
mandapa is known as the Vasanta Mandapa to which the images of 
Minakshiand Sundaresvara are brought on certain festival occasions. 
Ten statues of Nayaka rulers of Madurai from Visvanatha to Tirumala 
Nayaka are on five pillars on either side in the centre of the nave. 
Equestrian and y&li pillars are on the outer pillars at the 
entrance on the east and west side. These areas have also 
many pillars with iconographic figures details of which are given in 
the section on Iconographic sculptures (Chapter X, Section c). 
The whole corridor is a very imposing structure revealing very 
good planning and excellent execution. 

(v) Ashtasakti Mandapa 

One of the most beautiful of entrances to the Madurai temple 
is the Ashtasakti Mandapa which is axially in a line with the 
Minakshi shrine. This mandapa is actually the main entrance 
to the temple in the present day. Its frontage is formed of a high 
portal with a large tower over it and two smaller towers on either 
side of it on top of the two side walls. Two stucco figures of Ganesa 
and Shanmukha are on the upper level on the side walls. 
Photographs taken about a hundred years back do not show these 
stucco figures. These and other changes in the stucco decorations 
of :he ea:rance should therefore have been made within the last 
hundred years. 


1. 7iruppanimaiai, verse 80; Sritaia. 
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Proceeding inside one finds a colonnade of two rows of pillars 
over which is an arched roof. The front row of pillars have the 
figures of the eight Ashtasaktis after whom the mandapa is named. On 
four of the second row of pillars on either side there are fourstatues 
of Nayaka rulers. Behind this second row of pillars are shops dealing 
in a variety of articles. Panels of stucco figures with painted back¬ 
ground are now in the clerestory that was once below the arched roof 
The ceiling of the roof is decorated with floral designs enclcsirg five 
yantra designs peculiar to Devi. At the western end are two fine 
stone figures of M^ha Ganapati and Shanmukha and these perhaps 
served as the model for the stucco figures on the front walls of the 
entrance. The Srlt&la states that the Ashtasakti Mandapc 1 was 
built by a chamber maid of Rudrapati, a lady of Tirumala 
Nayakar’s harem. 


(z n) Minor Mandapas 

Among the lesser known mandapas are the Vira Vasantaraya 
Mandapa, theMinakshi Nayaka Mandapa,and the Mudali Mandapa. 
The Vira Vasantaraya Mandapa is immediately to the west of the 
east gopura and is almost as long as the Pudu Mandapa which is on 
the other side of the east gopura . The Vira Vasantaraya Mandapa 
has a long central nave and an aisle on each side of it and its tall and 
slender compound pillars Which are variosuly patterned support a 
high ceiling which is roofed with long slabs At the entrance to the 
mandapa on the eastern side are the figures of Rudra, Rudra- 
kali, Kali age (?) and Kalaharamurti sculptured on pillars. On the 
ceiling is a large carved panel with dancing gures and lotus medal 
lions. According to the Tiruppdni Vivdram (No. 32) Muttu Virappa ? 
the brother of Tirumala Nayaka 2 , is reputed to have built this 
mandapa in S. 1533 (1611 A.D.). 

THE MINAKSHl NAYAKA MANDAPA: The Minaks h i 
Nayaka Mandapa which leads to the Amman shrine is between the 
Citra Gopura and the Ashtasakti Mandapa . It has six rows of pillars 
forming a central nave and two aisles on either side. The central nave 


1. The Hrvppanimdlai (v. 83) calls this mandapa as the “Toll Ammal Arai”. 

2. liiuppanimalai (v. 75) and the Srit&la also mention Muttu Virappa as th e 
builder of this mandapa. 
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is more than 20 feet broad. The pillars are of the squrae compound 
type as in other structures inMadurai with a bracketed capital above 
composed of lions and Madurai corbels with connecting beams 
The pillar shafts have delicately carved floral designs. At the western 
end is a huge tiruvasi. The present tiruvasi is a modem one which 
replaced an older one said to have been donated by Samukam Mina.. 
kshiNayakar, son of Tiruvenkadam 1 . At the entrance to the mandapa 
on the east are two figures of a Vedan and his wife carved on two 
pillars* They probably represent Isvara and His Devi in this form* 
The two figures are almost in a similar attitude and are well sculp¬ 
tured With less idealism in their features. On one of the pillars in 
the central nave is a diminutive figure of Mmakshi Amman as sh e 
was before she met her future consort Sundaresvara in the course of 
her dlgnijdya. It is not a very good piece of work but it gets interest 
as a representation, of Minakshi in this form within the templeitself. 
There is, however, a large sculpture of this in the Pudu Mandapa * 
The ceiling of the central nave has a large carving of a r&si chakra* 
It is generally thought that Minakshi Nayaka 2 , one of the minister 
of Tirumalai Nayaka, built this mandapa . 

MUDALI PILLAI MANDAPA: Mudali Pillai Mandapa which 
lies between the Chitra Gopura and the north-east comer of the 
Golden Lily Tank is popularly known as the Dark Mandapa for 
it is enclosed by wall* and very little light reaches it. It contains six 
sculptured pillars of which five relate to the Bhikshatana Mohini 
legend and the sixth pillar has a portrait of the donor probably. 

The Tiruppani Vivaram (No. 33) 3 4 and Jiruppanimalai 4 refer 
to one Kadandai Mudali (who is the same as the Kalattiyappa 
Mudali referred to in Srit&la 5 ) as the builder and who is also stated to 
have erected the Chitra Gopura . 


1. Tiruppani yivaram, No. 34. 

2. Tiruppani yivaram (No. 34) states that the mandapa was built in S 1630 
(1708 A.DO? The Tiruppanimtilai and the Sritala also say that Samugam 
Minakshi Nayaka was the builder. 

3. The date ot construction is given as S 1535 (1613 A.D.) 

4. Verse 62 

5. The Sritala also refers to him as Samasigam Mudaliyappan. 
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THESERVAIKAR MANDAPA 1 , Mutturama Aiyar Mandapa, 
Kalyanasundara Mudaliyar Mandapa ana Subba^nyar Mandapa 
are a group of modern structures close to one another in the court 
between the Vira Vasantaraya Mandapa and the Minakshi 
Nayaka Mandapa. Though these do not look as opulent as 
the larger mandapa, s, they have a singular grace of their own with 
their tall and slender pillars and simple corbels. The bracketed 
corbel, especially of the Servaikar Mandapa, is worth noticing. It is 
so unlike the heavy, massive corbels of the other mandapas that the 
difference strikes one immediately. 

Three mandapas in the Adi Street corners, for instance, the 
Arumutta Mudali 2 mandapa in the south-east corner built in 
S. 168* (1760 A.D.), the Tummacci Nayaka mandapa in the souh- 
west 3 and the Tattu Surru mandapa in the north-east by Venka- 
tesvara Mudali 4 are worth mentioning. Further details about these 
structures are not known, 

Tne earliest among these small mandapas appears to be what 
is now called Peccakkdl Mandapa which is in front of the Gopura 
Nayaka Gopura . According to the Sntala this was built by Pecci- 
yakka, a woman who supplied dairy products to the temple and wko 
financed Pittu Sokku Pandaram for this purpose. According to 
the Tiruppani Vivaram (No. 36) the date of its construction would be 
about S. 1580 (1658 A.D.) 

THE KALYANA MANDAPA: The Kalydna Mandapa abuts 
the eastern wall of the Svami Sannidhi second prakara . It was 
originally an open mandapa , but at present it is enclosed by walls on 
all sides except the east. It has foliated arches. The side 
walls of the north and south carry two huge paintings of the “Two 
Worlds 55 according to Hindu cosmology. In the centre of the mandapa 
is a large platform with polished black stone pillars and a canopy 
fully covered with wood carvings of a very high order. The mandapa 

1. Triappani Vivaram No. 40, says that it was built by Marudappa Servaikar, 

2. Tiruppani Vivaram (No. 38); Tiruppanimdlai verse 105. 

3. Tiruppani Vivaram, (NO. 37) gives the date S 1680 (1758 A.D.)._ 

4. Ibid. (No. 39) says that it was built in S 1694 (1772 A.D.). Fergusson also 
says that the Tatta Suddhi was built in 1770 A.D. (History of Indian and Eastern Archi¬ 
tecture, Vol. I, p. 392). 
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is reputed to have been built by Vijayaranga Chokkanatha Nayaka* 
whose crudely sculptured statue is on a pillar in front of the plat¬ 
form. The important festival relating to Minakshi Sundareswara’s 
marriage takes place here annually. A stone relief of Gundcdhara is 
on one of the side walls and is reported to have been brought here 
from the Anndkkuli Mandapa. A timbered hall has been erected 
in front of this mandapa by the Nattukkottai Chettiarsin recent 
years. This hall with its timber roofing and beautifully wrought 
woo dm beams is the only structure of its kind in the whole of the 
temple and is a good specimen of modem craftsmanship. 

ANNAKKULI MANDAPA: Scattered about in the environs 
of the temple are a number of mmdapas and shrines. The Annak- 
kali Mandapa which is just west of the west gopura is the most 
attractive of these. This mandapa is actually a series of four man - 
dapa i* one behind the other. There are four large stone elephants 
at the entrance. These are similar to the two elephants in front 
of the Jnanasambandar temple in the Svami Sannidhi second prak&ra- 
A modern wall has been put up between the pillars on the front of 
this mandapa. At present the mandapa houses an elementary schcoL 
The third mandapa behind has four y&H pillars. The yGHs are short 
and thin and similar to those on some of the pillars in the Thcusar d 
Pillar Manddpa• On the central pillars on the northern and southern 
sides are two figures of Brahma and Vishnu. Between these pillars is a 
long platform of black polished stone while in the north-east 
corner is another small platform. 

In the fourth or last mandapa are eight beautifully carved mono¬ 
lithic compound pillars. On the southern side from east to west 
are the figures of a cauri bearer, Pandya king, Vyaghrapada and 
Brahma. On the northern side similarly from east 
to west are a queen, king, Patanjali and Vishnu. This, 
assemblage leaves one in no doubt that the mandapa had some 
important part to play with the legend ofMinakshi-Sundaresvarar’s 
marriage. It is known that Vishnu gave away the bride on the 
occasion and that Brahma performed the marriage homa , that 


1. Sritdla; The 7imppanl yivaram (No. 35) says that it was built in S 1633 

(1711 A.D.); gives the date as 1707 A.D. {History aj Indian & Eastern Architecture> 
Vol. I, p . 392. 
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Patanjali and Vyaghrapada who attended the wedding were the 
principal personsages for whose benefit Siva once again performed 
the A nanda Tandaua as at Chidambaram in the Rajaici Sabhd 
in the temple. The two figures who look like a king and queen are 
perhaps Himavat and Menaka< 5 the parents of the goddess. The 
figure of the Pandya king is probably that of Sundaresvara Him¬ 
self. Tne cauri bearer who is on the pillar facing that of the queen 
is perhaps the queen’s attendant. 


All the sculptures are visible only from the waist upwards as. 
the part below is filled with sand. It is a pity that such 
beautiful work should be hidden in this manner. The sculptures 
have a distinct character of their own and there is nothing corres¬ 
ponding to their style in the Madurai temple. They are probably 
the work of one master. The characterisation and the modelling 
of the figures are admirable. The costume and jewellery are well 
handled without over-emphasis. One peculiarity that strikes zn 
observer is that the figures do not look Tamilian as earlier sculptu¬ 
res or Telugu as the later Nayaka sculptures. They have a per¬ 
sonality of their own which one must say is the gift of the craftsman 
who created them. The simple coiffure and diaphanous drapery 
of the cauri bearer contrast very well with the bejewelled keed and 
rich garments of the queen who stands opposite to her. The man¬ 
ner in which the gossamer substance of the cauri bearer’s saree is 
rendered is astonishing. All the figures and especially Vyaghrapada 
and Patanjali look happy and pleased as they had every reason to 
be on the festive occasion for which they had all gathered as guests. 


The figure of the Pandya king is similar to those of the same 
figure on the Pandiyan Paditturai of the Golden Lily Tank and to 
another figure in the Thousand Pillar Mandapa . The headgear 
and the t necklaces are almost similar to all these figures. 
Also one finds that in all these three sculptures the right hand 
holds a lotus bud. This may be the legendary Pandya king who 
is reputed to have built the original temple. Excepting the figures 
of the gods, Brahma and Vishnu, Pandya raja and the attendant 
cauri bearer, all the other figures have anjali hostels. Most of the 
figures are mutilated in parts of their limbs. 
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According to the Tiruppinimilai 1 Chellappan alias Tirumalai 
Manikkam is reputed to have built this mandapa in about 1563 A.D. 
As there are four mtndapas here, it is not known which of these is 
referred to. 

NAGARA MANDAPA : Facing the Asklasakti Mandapa is 
the JVagara Mctndapa or Accaya Mandapa which Kamattam 
Accayarayan, a minister of Mangammal, is stated to have built. 1 2 
This mandapa which was used for storing the vahanas , contains a 
much white-washed statue of Rani Mangammal with her grand¬ 
son, similar to the one in Tirupparankunram, one of the pillars 
near the entrance. 

B. TEMPLE ORNAMENTATION 

The Hindu temple has to be embellished with ornamentation 
on almost every part of it as prescribed in the Silpa Sdstra$. The 
temple is thus a complete unification of architectural skill and artistic 
beauty. According to these sastras the bases, walls, superstructures, 
doorways and ceilings of gopwras and garbkagiihas have to be orna. 
mented each with its particular type of decoration. The various 
mouldingsof the upapitkaand adhisktkana, the pillars, pilasters, kumba- 
pancaras and devakoshtas on the wall surfaces, the kama-kudus , pancaram s 
and sdlais on the superstructure and finally the vimdna and its stupis 
are fully described in the sdstras for the various classes of temple 
structures. ^The Hindu builders never contemplated with satis¬ 
faction a building which is divorced from ornament and ornament 
enters into the very essence of compostion”. 3 From these one could 
understand what a large part ornament plays in temple construc¬ 
tion. While the general method of temple construction has remained 
almost the same, the style of its ornamentation has undergone subtle 
evolutionary changesin the different periods. A study of the important 
part that the different styles of ornament have played in the evolution 
of Dravidian architecture is necessary for dating of the buildings^ 
■“The history of the architecture of Southern India reduces itself to 
the history of ornamentation.” 4 


1. Verse 16. 

2. Umppanimalai , Verse 96; Sritala . 

3. N. V. Mallaya Taniras : muccaya p., 177. 

4. J. Dubreuil —Dravidian Architecture , Eng. Trans. Dr. S. K. Iyengar 9 
4>. 7. 
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The Hindu temple was not a display of constructional methods. 
While these were kept in mind they were subordinated to the final 
appearance of the outer surface as laid down in ihtsastras- This 
does not mean that “the Hindus were not architects. Sculpture 
was never thought of as a mural decoration but as an integral part 
of the wall itself, in high or low relief, it accentuates the architec¬ 
tural line without ever damaging it 1 ”. 

The Madurai temple is an outstanding example of Dravidian 
architecture as it reached its climax. This vast mass of shrines 
mandapas , corridors, and gopuras is fully ornamented, the decora¬ 
tions sometimes being in such abundance that no part of the archi¬ 
tectural surface underneath is visible. “The great Hindu pagoda 
with its picturesque gateways and pillared halls produces a grand 
effect whilst the deeply cut sculptures thrown into strong relief by 
brilliant sunlight are unsurpassed for variety and elaboration” 2 . 

Nextto its tall gopuras the most interesting feature ofthe Maduras 
temple are the pillars of which there are literally thousands. These 
pillars could be classified into four broad divisions, namely, a simple 
cubical pillar with or without an attached column; cubical pillars 
with yalis or horses substituted in place of the attached column; 
pillars with iconographic or mythological sculputres; and lastly pillars 
with portrait statues 3 . The compound cubical pillar is fully orna¬ 
mented exhibiting a high degree of creative designing. The yali 
pillars reveal the most fanciful creations. The iconographic sculp¬ 
tures are a synthesis of art and religion, of legend and philosophy 
wihile the portrait sculptures show the Indian craftsman’s power of 
characterisation. 

WOOD CARVINGS: The ornamental yali sculptured stone 
pillars of the Madurai temple exhibit the patience and skill expended 

1. Rambach and Golish: *The Golden Age oj Indian Art> p. 21. 

2. Major Gole: Presenation oj National Monuments — India. 

3. The plain or composite pillars are referred to at different places describing 
the shirnes or mandapas • The pillars with iconographic cr mythological figures 
•are described in the notes relating to Kambattadi , the Thousand Pillar and the 
jPvdu mandapas. Pillars with portiait statues are - dealt with in the section on 

Portrait Sculptuies. 
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on these intricately carved and highly finished monolithic piers. 
They have won praise even from hostile critics, but it is not so well 
known that the Madurai temple contains some fine specimens of 
wood carvings, most of which survive at present only on a few doors 
of different gopuras and in a solitary mandapa . Owing to the 
nature of the material many specimens of wood carving that mus* 
have existed once must have perished and lost for ever. One great 
piece of wood carving fortunately still exists and this is the door of 
the eastern gopura . Only one leaf of this huge door is now in its 
place. The other leaf is kept in an adjoining chamber, access to 
which is not easy. This huge door is in a rather decayed state. Hew- 
ever, one could see how glorious it must have looked in its original 
state when it was freshly covered and painted. It would be desirable 
that this old specimen of wood carved and its companion piece 
could be safeguarded from the ravages of weather and decay 
before it is entirely lost to posterity. 

The Amman Sannidhi gopura has its two doors richly carved 
and ornamented and most of these carvings are in a better state of 
preservation. The cross battens are carved with scroll work with 
ornamental nails fixed at the crossing points. The panels within 
the framework have carved figures in high relief. These figures 
appear to have been carved separately ana inserted in their places 
in the door afterwards. Two small ornamental pillars, also carved 
in wood, are inserted on either side of each figure. This was per¬ 
haps done to prevent the carved panel from falling out. However, 
it gives the whole an appearance of a mandapa with the idol or 
other figure in its centre. There are 66 panels but six panels on 
the wicket door are plain. Perhaps the wicket door itself 
is a late addition. 

A similar specimen to that of the Amman Sannidhi gopura 
door could be seen at the Nadu Kattu Gopura just to the north of it- 
This door has 72 panels and the carvings on the battens 
and the panels are in the same manner as those of the Amm 2n 
Sannidhi door. 

One of the chambers in the Radaka Gopura has a smaller door 
which is very richly carved and ornamented. Its battens carry 
an all-over pattern and its nails are well finished. The panels are 
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£lled with carvings of lotuses which, however, differ from one another 
in small details, a fact which could be noticed only if one looks for 
it. Otherwise the flowers appear to be all alike. This door 3 owing 
to its secluded location, is in a very good state of preservation. 

The Kalydna Mandapa in the Maaurai temple has a canopy 
which is the delight of wood carvers. Although modern, it can hold 
its own with any older specimen. Its multi-foliated corbels, its 
richly carved and panelled beams, its beautiful lotuses with central 
pendants and itsfcarved wooden panels require minutest examination 
before one could see and appreciate all the wealth of detail that has 
been put into this diminutive structure. The structural form of its 
-ceiling recalls the stone work of the Kilikatti Mandapa and shows 
that in India the stone mason and the wood carver drew their inspira¬ 
tion from each other. 

The Kalydna Mdndapa has another specimen of wood craft. 
In front of its old mandapa a new hall with a nave and an aisle on 
<each side with timber roofing has been erected in recent years by 
Nattukottai Settis. 

CEILINGS: Temple ceilings are usually painted with mono¬ 
graphic or legendary subjects as in the Kilikatti Mandapa or with 
ornamental notifs as in the Chitra Mandapa round the Golden Lily 
Tank, but the stone ceilings in some of the mandapas have carved 
panellings. These are not executed just for decorative purposes but 
follow certain canons of the Silpa Sdstras . Most of these are known 
as Rdsi Chakras and have the twelve signs of the Hindu zodiac. Many 
such chakras are to be seen on the ceilings in the Madurai temple^ 
In the p u du Mandapa itself three mch large carvings could be seen 
in the central nave. One of these is in the middle almost opposite 
Tirumala Nayaka’s statue. It shows a plot divided into 49 squares 
with the Brahmasthanam occupiyng the central twentyflve squares 
The eight dikpdlas , ashtanQgas and ashta rihis occupy the 
twentyfour squares surrounding the Brahmas thdnam ,. The Bhahma- 
sthdnam has a large figure carved on it but so far it has not been 
possible to identify this figure. The figure has a hanging jatd, has a 
moustache and protruding teeth. It has yajnopavita and udarabhanda 
and is seated with feet touching each other and the hands resting on 
the thighs. On its body are carved several mystic yantras and litigas. 
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Thus over the feet is a linga and in the abdomen is a segment with 
another linga and over that a triangle with a linga. Above the triangl e 
is a skatkona with a dancing Nataraja. On the forehead is another 
linga. Surya and Chandra each carved in a medallion are on the 
two sides of the head. Above Surya and Chandra are two heavenly 
rishis each riding a cloud. Between the head and the outer row of 
squares is a longish panel illustrating evidently the Madurai legend y 
for it shows the Alctvay snake with Minfikshi Amman on the left ? 
Lord Sundaresvara within a shrine supported by the ashtagdjas in the 
centre and the kadamba tree on the right. The area round this 
big panel is in an unfinished state. It is a border representing a 
river or water course with many kinds of fishes, crabs, shells and 
conches. The western side is partly carved but the other side 
contain only the preliminary drawing for purposes of carving. 

A similar panel could be seen on the ceiling of the Asthdna 
Mandapa at the Timpparankunram temple. It shows that the plot 
is divided into sixtyfour squares, the Brahmasth&nam occupying 
is thrity-six squares. The twentyeight surrounding squares are 
filled with carvings of various animals. The centre panel repre¬ 
senting the Brahmlstkdnam is almost identical with that in tho 
Pudu Mandapa. 

The Mindksi JVayaka Mandapa has a more de coratively carved 
Rdsi Chakra panel. The border squares have the signs of the zodiac 
carved on them. The centre contins a beautifully carved seated 
Devi figure with vina in a lotus medallion. A similarly carved Rasi 
Chakra but with a carving of a seated figure as in the pudu Mandapa 
is in the Muthurama Aiyar Mandapa. These two panels are smaller 
in size. 

In the Vira Vdsantaraya Mandapa is a panel of nine squares^ 
the eight outer squares each containing a dancing figure. AIL 
these figures form one group of koldttam dancers and the carvings 
show good action. Unfortunately the carvings are rather muti¬ 
lated and damaged. It is a pity that electric wiring and pendant 
blocks have b^en used indiscriminately on many of these ceiling 
panels without any regard to their beauty or their importance. 

The Thousand Pillar Mandapa contains a large carving of 
fortyfour panels which contain not only the zodiacal signs but 
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also many representations of gods and goddesses and of seme 
important legends, like that of Kannappar, Manikkavacaka 
Sambandar. and Siddhar. A numbered key drawing is attached 
which would make the location of the panels easy. 

An exquisite piece of stone carving is found in the.Kudal 
Alagar temple at Madurai. It is a pierced stone window of an 
intertwined creeper with flower buds, human figures and animal 
filling the inner spaces. The whole of this foliated notif starts 
from a base on which Krishna and His two consorts are carve^ 
with great care and attention even to minute details. The werk 
on such a small scale is really to be admired. 

PAINTINGS: The Madurai temple cannot beast cf any old 
frescoes but it does contain quite a large collection of paintings 
of a legendary or decorative character which are very interesting 
and instructive provided one does not mind their age or then 
artistic merits. As the temple centres round the 64 lilas of Sun. 
daresvara it is but natural that one finds wherever one turn s 
some illustration or other of the legends of the Tiruvilaiyadal 
Parana. In stuccos on the gopurctu i n sculptures on the pillars and 
in paintings on the walls, the mason, the sculptor and the painter 
have vied with one another in depicting the Lord’s lilas. 

The paintings on the walls of the Chitra Mandapa round the 
Golden Lily Tank have won wide fame from remote times. These 
panels completely illustrate all the lilas of Sundaresvara as narrated 
in the Tiruvilaiyadal Purana* As each HI a is depicted in detail 
one could follow the story step by step almost like a cinematographic 
film. The paintings which one sees today are very recent 
work having been done about the beginning of this century. They 
are painted on wooden panels which are fixed to the walls. The 
older paintings were done directly on the walls in the usual tempera 
colours but even these paintings were not probably of great age as 
various authorities have reported that the paintings were renewed 
frequently. Through chinks in the weeden panel ere fires tl r' Th 
older painting on the wall surface still remains and that the modern 
wood panel paintings have been'fixed over them. It is quite likely 
if one of these modern panels is removed one may be able to see 
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the older painting still underneath it. Some of the old photograph 
probably represent these older paintings but as the photographs are 
not colour-correct one could not judge them properly. The whole 
.series of Villas are also carved in small wooden panels in the Kalyana 
Mandapa . 


Perhaps the oldest fragments of painting existing in the temple 
are the large panels close to the ceiling on the southern wall of the 
Svami Sannidhi second prdkara near the Pladukkaitu Gopura 
There are about three and a half panels. The rest of the paintings 
have disappeared. Even these panels that are seen today are in 
a very bad state with large areas worn out ana much of the painted 
surface spoiled by splashes of whitewash. Enough remains to help 
us understand what these paintings represent. The first one and a 
half panels represent Minakshi’s marriage and the next panelrepre. 
sents Sundaresvara with Manonmani and Minakshi. Part of the 
paintings representing the marriage sceneis covered over and later 
figures probably of a Nayaka ruler and his ministers are introduced 
The half panel on the right depicts a gathering of women! (goddesses) 
at the wedding ceremony. Part of two figures in the front 
are covered over with a background colour from their waist down^ 
Two figures wearing dhoti and turban with rudrdkska necklace and 
armlets are seen with anjalihastas within this framework. They are 
probably two of the sthanikas. That this framework with its back- 
gound colour and two figures is a later addition could be easily seen 
as traces of the original painting are visible where the background 
colour has fallen off. In the larger panel which shows Vishnu giving 
away the bride to Lord Sundaresvara a similar gathersing appears 
but this group is of men (gods) only. The bottom portion of this 
group from the waist down of the men is covered by a coat of pain s 
over which five figures are painted. The figure on the extreme lef^ 
appears to have in his hand a crown. The next figure in anjali 
pose represents perhaps the Nayaka ruler himself. The next two 
other figures are in court dress of the period and perhaps represen^ 
the Dalavay and the minister. The last figure again is perhaps 
that of another sthdnika. This scene probably represents the annual 
7 nudisudal ceremony at the temple which Tirumala Nayaka inaugu 
rated for the first time. A description of the ceremony is given else- 
waere. Tnis wall painting shows Tirumala Nayaka himself partici 
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paling in the ceremony. If so, one can date this painting from Tiru- 
mala Nayaka’s own days, especially as there is no evidence that it 
has been renewed or restored subsequently. The painting becomes 
a contemporary record and so is of great value. As this mudisudal 
scene is an over-painting on an underlying earlier work, the scene 
depicting Minakshi’s marriage, therefore, must be considered to be¬ 
long to an earlier period, perhaps of the 15th or 16:h century. The 
style of painting also corresponds to work of that period. The same 
period should be assigned to the painting of Minakshi and 
Sundaresvara in the next large panel. 

A roach smoke-laden series of paintings depicting all the Periya 
Parana stories is in the first prdkdra of the Amman Sannidhi. These 
may be as old or a little later than the fragmentary painting on the 
southern wall of the Svami Sannidhi second prdkdra . This is in 
any case older than the wood panel paintings in the CiPa Mandapa 
in the Golden Lily Tank. One could see mediaeval Pandya inscrip¬ 
tions on the wall in the places wnere these paintings have peeled 

‘Off. 


THE TWO WORLDS: On the north and south walls of the 
Kalydna Mandapa are two large paintings of the Two Worlds accord¬ 
ing to Hindu Cosmology. These two circles which are about six feet 
in diameter are well executed but badly damaged. They are of 
local interest also as the Pandya Kingdom and the Malaya - 
parvata (Podiya hills) are mentioned in this ancient classification 
Baa rata Varsha . A number of identifying names are given but as 
most of these are worn out and as the painting is high on the wall it 
was difficult to get much help from these names. It is well known 
that existing texts dealing with this subject are corrupt and imper¬ 
fect. Ocher ancient nations and religions have their own theories 
about cosmography which is receiving increased attention from 
scientists today. It would be useful if this old painting coulcl be 
carefully restored and preserved. 

The Ashtasakti Mandapa and the KiUkatii Mandapa have two 
modern paintings which are probably based on older works relating 
to the Tdnlric concept of the Goddess. In the Ashtasakti Mandapa 
the Goddess is shown in the central prabhavali standing to the 
right of Lord Sundaresvara and Manonmani who are seated 
17 
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on a pitka with puja dhravyain front. Below the prabhavali is a yantra* 
The prabhavali is supported by lions. On the right of the prabhdval 
is Minakshi mounted on a Rishabha while on the left are Minakshi- 
Sundaresvara in the aspect of Rishabharuda. In a panel below are 
Kdmadkenu , Padmanidki , Gajalakskmi, Sankhanidhi and Cintdmani. In 
the architrave of this mandapa are stucco figures showing the birtb 
of Minakshi, her coronation, her rule as queen, her meeting with 
Sundaresvara, their marriage and their rule, the birth of 
Ugraplndya and the investment of Ugrapandya with weapons. 
There are some paintings of yantras described as Asvarudam y 
Syamalai, Tripurasundari , Valdparamesvari and Adigauri. 

The painting in the Kilikalti Mandapa shows Minakshi-Sundar- 
esvara seated on a swing within two enclosures which are de¬ 
scribed as the Manidvipam Where the Ambika dwells. On the two 
side panels there are Padmanidki and Sankhanidhi , Kamadhenuy 
Kalpaka Vrikska and Cintdmani . 

JEWELS: The Madurai temple is very rich in jewels used for 
the God and Goddess on different festival occasions. Some of the 
pieces date back to Tirumala Nayaka’s time or even earlier,but most 
of the more ancient jewels have been lost through pillage and plunder 
during the troublous times of the mediaeval period. Some of the 
older jewels have of course been renewed or restored from time to 
time. Variety of kritas , coiffures and chignons, all set with, 
various gems and pearls on a gold backing, delight the eye of the 
spectator. Pearl and gold kavacas are other important items 
besides the usual head ornaments, makara kandis, ,padakkams, neck¬ 
laces and pearl h&ras . Jewelled symbols for God and Amman 
form a major part of the collection 1 . 


1. Among the jewels is a gem-studded stirrup presented by Rous Peter, a 
Collector in Madurai during the early years of the 19th century. Anotl er article 
which, though not a jewel, is still of some interest is a large silver vessel measuting 
30 inches high and 24 inches in diameter with an inscription reading Presented 
by Messrs. Katz Bros., owners of ‘SS Meanatchy* to the temple of the Madura 
Meenatchy Ummen in token of the satisfaction and pleasure experienced in dealing 
with the merchants of Southern India and in appreciation of the name given by them, 
to the steamer”. An inscription in Tamil is also engraved on this vessel. 
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A large pearl canopy measuring about six feet square is an ex¬ 
quisite specimen of Indian needlecraft. This precious piece 
of velvet has its large central panel worked entirely in pearls- 
Surrounding this panel are five borders variously worked in gold 
and silver threads. The outermost border is a narrow one with a 
scallop motif. The next border has an embroidered floral creeper 
design worked in silk thread. The third border has kamsa motifs 
worked in gold and silver threads with outlines in pearls. The 
fourth border has lions and vtinged kinnaras with creeper ornament 
in the intervening spaces. This border is intricately worked in silk., 
and silver threads. The fifth border has the design of parrots worked 
into a floral design. Tnis border is entirely in pearls. The laro-e 
centre panel has a lotus medallion in the middle surrounding which 
is a circle of parrots. The corners are filled with leogryphs and 
other mythical beasts and figures which are perhaps creations oi 
the artist’s fancy. This entire panel is worked in pearls. The 

designs are so drawn that each enclosing border stands out and the 

entire canopy presents a very pleasing combination of design and 
workmanship. This historic and valuable specimen of a not too 
common Indian craft needs to be preserved more carefully. 

VAHANAS: As the Madurai temple celebrates one festival o r 
other in all the months of the year there are a large number of v&hanas. 
for the God and Goddess. Most of the vakanas are silver or gold 
plated and are large and heavy. Many of them are very good 
specimens of craftsmanship. The Rishabha vahana of the Madurai, 
temple is a famed one, but artistically one of the best is the hors e 
vahana. The horse is well proportioned and its trappings richly 
ornamented. The koriuritha vahana which represents the Gajasura 
legend is a highly conventionalised form ingeniously worked into 
the shape of the prabh&vali. The Bhuta vahana is another gocd 
piece of workmanship very spirited for all its massiveness. 

G. ICONOGRAPHIC SCULPTURES 

The great wealth of monographic images found in the Madurai, 
temple is helpful for a study of Hindu mythology. It is doubtful 
whether any other temple in South India has the same multitude o^ 
carvings, stuccos, and paintings of gods and goddesses as the Madura; 
temple possesses. “The one mahdtmya that has contributed very- 
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largely to the multiplication of images of Siva is the H&lasya M&hat~ 
niyaorthe one pertaining to God Siva at Madura, the capital of 
the Pandyas” 1 . It is no wonder then that the Minakshi-Sundares- 
vara temple and its neighbourhood should be intimately connected 
with the many Siva murthams of the agamas and of the Siva lilds in 
the puranas. Some particular edifices are well known for the 
iconographic sculptures on their pillars: for instance, the Kambattadi 
Mandapa and the Thousand Pillar Mandapa . Ihe Pudu Mandapa 
has iconographic and mythological sculptures as well as portraits 
•of Nayakas. Many of the gopurus contain stuccos relating to the 
Saiva pantheon and puranas . 

The Kambattadi Mandapa being situated just in front oj 
Svami Sannidhi and containing as it does the flandi Mandapa and 
the dhvajastkambkas , naturally has all its sculptures relating only 
to Siva murthams. Going round the pillars of the mandapa in a 
prddakshina the first one on the pillar on the left is the well-known 
Minakshi-Sundaresvara marriage group. The sculpturing, though 
done as late as 1870, is a magnificent piece of Hindu craftsmanship 
and is in some ways better than a similar sculpture in the Pudu 
Mandapa which, of course, must have been done during Tirumala 
Nayaka’s days. This scene shows Siva standing on the right with 
his right hand just holding Minakshi’s right hand while Vishnu on the 
left is pouring the kannikad&na water outofa pot. Behind the wedding 
group is sculptured a beautiful decorative tree. This is perhaps the 
Jkarpaga vrikshu presented to Minakshiby Indr a during her digvijaya. 
The expression on the three principal parties to the happy event i s 
most beautifully rendered and one must note especially the shy 
face of Minakshi which has yet an expressive smile. Below the group 
is Brahma performing the marriage homa while two ladies are busy 
with the ajya pdtras. Making due allowance for the spatial limitation 
imposed by :he pillar, it couH be seen that the sculpturing follows the 
agama details closely. 

On the same pillar is Tripurari on the southern face, a dm 
on the western face and Somasundara on the northern face. 


1. T. A. Gapinatha Rao ; Elements of Hindu . Iconography , Vol. II. p t# 
i«, d. 408. 
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TRIPURANTAKAMURTI : There are a number of 
sculptures relating to Tripuran taka murti in the temple # 

An identical sculpture like the one in the Kambattadt 
Mandapa just referred to is in the Pudu Mandapa . Two 
other forms of Tripurantaka, one in the Pudu Mandapa and 
another in the Thousand Pillar Mandapa, are also to be seen. The 
image refers to the destruction by Mahadeva of the three sons of 
Tarakasura. Though the story is given in the garnet Parvd of the 
Mahdbha^ata , it is stated to be based on much older accounts in the 
Samhitas and Brahmanas. No less than eight forms of Tripurantaka- 
murti are described. The sculpture in the Kambattadi Mandapa 
shows Siva as driving a chariot. His right foot rests on a part of 
the chariot and the left leg is planted in the front. Brahma is the 
charioteer. Vishnu is the arrow, Agni its barb, Yama its feather,, 
the Vedas make the bow and Savitri its bow-string 1 . The Pudu 
Mandapa statue is better posed and has more action, its ornamental 
details are more carefully finished than that in the Kambattadi, bu 
unfortunately parts of the sculpture are mutilated. Another beauti 
fully sculptured Tripurari is also in the Pudu Mandapa- Though the 
image is in the same pose there is no chariot and the God is mounted 
only on a pitha. There is a Ganesa figure just below the Gcd. As 
a sculpture of Minakshion her digvijaya is on a pillar just opposite, 
this image may perhaps be Siva as He met her on the occasion. The 

most beautiful of these Tripurantakamurtis is the one in the Thou¬ 
sand Pillar Mandapa between the figures of G^ne£a and Pandyaraja. 
It is one of the most carefully executed sculptures. The 
whole figure looks more like a goldsmith’s work rather than a stone 
mason’sT Its vigour and expression are remarkable. It is full of 
life. The arrow-head has the figure of Vishnu very intricately 
carved on such a small scale. Luckily this piece has escaped with 
only minor damages. 

SOMASUNDARA : The label describes this as Somasundara, 
but evidently it is Umasahitamurti. The image of Siva is in 
the same form as described for Sukhas ana murti and the Devi is 
seated on the left of the same seat facing Siva. Her right leg is 
bent and the left leg hangs over the seat. The Umasahitamurti on 
this pillar may perhaps be taken to represent the form in which 


1. T. A. GopTnatha Rao: Elements oj Hindu Iconography, Vo!. II, pt- i, P- l 63 ' 
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§iva and Pjrvati gave darian to their devotees after their marriage, 
which event is also figured on the same pier. 

SUKHASANA : The next pillar in the Kambattadi Mandapa 
has Sukhasana, Markandeya and Kalaharamurti images. The 
image which is labelled Sukhasana shows Siva with the Devi on His 
left. His front hands are in the abhaya and varada pose, His back 
right hand holds what appears to be an akshccm&la while his left 
back hand holds a sula. Siva’s right leg hangs in front of the 
seat. Devi has two hands. In the right hand she holds a flower, 
the left hand is placed on the pitha. Devi’s left leg is hanging over 
the seat. Also Siva’s left leg is resting on the right leg of the Devi. 
Perhaps this image is a foim of Umamahesvaramurti. 

KALAHARAMURTI ; This image refers to the well-known 
Markandeya legend when Lord Siva saved His young and ardent 
devotee Markandeya from the god of death, Yama. The image 
in the KambattadiMuddpa shows Siva vanquishing Kala or Yama. 
In His back right hand Siva holds sula pointing down, the other 
right hand holds the axe. His back left hand has the mrga and the 
front left hand has the skull. Siva’s right leg is placed on the pitha 
while the left leg is placed on the neck of Kala. Markandeya 
clinging to the linga is sculptured on the adjoining face. 

NATARAJA : In the third pillar in the Kambattadi Mandapa is 
the figure of Siva as Nataraja. There are Nataraja images in the 
Velliyambala Mandapa , Mandapa N&yaka Mandapa and the Thousand 
Pillar Mandapa. On the wedding day of Minakshi-Sundaresvara Siva 
is said to have specially danced as Nataraja to give darson to the 
sages Vyaghrapada and Patanjali who had come to attend the 
marriage and who would not take their daily food without having 
Aarsan of the god at Chidambaram. So Siva danced for their sake 
again at Madurai. This shows that after Chidambaram, Madurai Is 
most intimately connected with the dance of Nataraja. While th« 
Nataraja shrine in Madurai temple is known as the Rajata S a bha or 
Velliyambalam that of Chidambaram is known as Kanakasabha. 
*'The Sabha at Madurai, the capital of the Pandyas, had a cover¬ 
ing of silver. The Cholas might have desired to outdo the Pandyas 
in their regard for their family deity and hence covered the Sabha^ 
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not with silver as the Pandyas had done but with gold.” 1 In the 
Velliyambatam Siva is shown with the right leg lifted and/left leg 
placed on the apasmara , but in Chidambaram He is shown dancing 
with the left leg raised. This latter is the most common form of 
the image seen in gaiva temples. The image in the Kambattadi 
Mandapa belongs to this popular vervion. Siva has a jatdmakuta. 
The back left hand carries agni and the front left hand is in the 
gijahista pase across the body. The front right hand is in the abhaya 
pose and the back right hand holds the damaru. The right leg is 
placed on apasm&ra , the left leg is lifted up and rests on the head of 
a cobra which apasmara holds in his hand. The image is somewhat 
static owing perhaps to the limitations imposed by the narrow 
width of the pillar. Parvati stands on the left. Below the dancing 
Nataraja is Nandi with four hands. His front two hands play on the 
drum and his two back hands hold the axe and the deer. On each 
side of Nandi are the sages, Vyaghrapada and Patanjali. On the 
adjoining face of this pillar is Vishnu playing on a pataka, a sort 
of drum perhaps, while Tumburu and Narada supply vocal music. 
The emaciated figure of Kali may also be seen. On the next 
adjoining face of the pillar is Brahma playing on the cymbals. 
The frieze includes other sages and gods, who attended the dance. 
The sculpture of K§ma-Dahanar is on the north face of this 
pillar. 

The fourth pillar in the Kambattadi Mandapa has Chandra¬ 
sekhara, Lingodbhava, Rishabhantika and Ravananugrahamurti. 
The Ghandrasekharamurti is the form in which Siva is seen 
with His consort Parvati and is known as Umasahita Chandra¬ 
sekhara. The sculpture on this pillar corresponds with the de¬ 
scription given in the agamas. Siva and Parvati stand on the 
same pedestal in the samap&da pose. Siva’s forehands are in the 
.abhaya varada pose. The back hands hold the tanka and mriga. 

The god is fully ornamented with pearl necklaces and ratnahgras 
wit hpadakkas, with canna vira and udarabandha . The sculpturing is 
highly conventionalised and modern. 

RISHABHANTIKA : This is almost like Rishabharuda with 
giva and Parvati seated on the bull. This is perhaps by the 
same artist who did Chandrasekhara image as the style is 

1. T.A. Gopinatha Rao: Elenemu oj Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, parti, P- 230 
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almost the same. One peculiarity in this form is that the 
bull lifts its head up as though looking at the seated Lord. 
This peculiarity is not explained in the published monographic 
texts. It may be only a clever devise of the sculptor to get 
the bull’s head out of the wav of the Lingodbhava image carved 
on the same pillar close to this. It may perhaps be a Vrishabha- 
vShana image modified to suit the space available on the pillar. In 
this image in the Kambattadi Mandapa Siva has an axe and deer 
in His back hands. The front right hand is in the abhfiya pose but 
the front left hand is resting on His thigh. The right leg o* Siva is 
hanging and the left leg bent on the seat while Plrvati’s right ieg 
is bent and the left leg is hanging. Siva’s right foot is hanaing free 
without the usual support of the conventional lotus as seen below 
Paivati’s left foot. 

LINGODBHAVAMURTl: The image of Lingodbhava is 
invariably found on the western wall of the garbhagriha of giva 
temples. This image in the Kambattadi Mandapa is carved to the 
right of Rishabhantika. The linga on which the murti is carved is 
almost a square pillar with all straight edges rounded off. The 
figure of Siva is carved as usual in these figures as emerging out 
of the linga with the feet hidden within the linga. 

The Kambattadi sculpture closely follows the dgamas and Siva is 
represented in the aspect of Chandrasekhara. The parts of His leg 
below the knee are unsculptured. Siva holds the axeandthe deer 
in His back hands. The front right hand is in the abhaya pose and 
thefront left rests on the thigh. A swan with Brahma’s head and 
arms is carved in low relief on the top part of the linga. Vishnu 
with the bear’s head is shown burrowing at the foot of the linga. 
Brahma stands in anjali pose on the right while Vishnu in a similar 
pose is sculptured on the left face ofthe linga. Lingodbhava murti 
is historically an old one and is found sculptured in the ELailasanatha- 
svami temple and in the Dasavatara cave at Eliora. At Kilamattur 
in the Siva temple, there is a fine old image of Lingodbhava showing 
Siva emanating fromthe pillar of fire with Brahma flying above and 
Vishnu with a boar’s head digging the earth to reach the bottom. 
Two images of Brahma and Vishnu stand on right and left side 
of this pillar respectively. The work is perhaps a relic from the 
10 th century structure. 
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RAVANANUGRAHAMURTI : Two sculptures of the episode 
of Ravana u nder Kailasa are in the Madurai temple. One is 
in the Pudu Man dap a and the other, almost a copy of it, is in the 
Kambattadi Mandapa. Of the two the pudu Mandapa relief is. 
more finely executed and is the better known work. 

The Pudu Mandapa sculpture shows Siva seated on the right 
with Parvati on the left as in the aspect of Umasahitamurti. Below 
their seat is a conventional representation of Kailasa with many 
sages praising the Lord while Ravana kneels below with his ten 
heads and twenty hands, singing Siva’s praise. 

The Kambattadi Mandapa sculpture is almost similar except 
for a more elaborately worked pitha. The pose of the front hands of 
Siva are also slightly different. While anger and agitation could be 
seen in the representation of Ravana everything is calm and 
wonderfully poised on top of Kailasa where Siva sits in company 
with Parvati, His consort. Ravana under Kailasa is represented 
even in early works as, fo r instance, in Ellora where it is a most of¬ 
ten repeated subject. The panel in the Dhumarlena cave is the 
largest and is considered to be the most beautiful. Ravana in all 
these earlier specimens is represented as facing the Kailasa 
mountain and showing his back to the spectator. His arms are 
thus grasped round the Kailasa as though trying to uproot it- 
The later versions showing him as in the Pudu Mandapa sculpture 
gives one the impression that he is supporting the mountain. 

The next row of four pillars are to the right of the JVandi 
Mandapa . The first pillar on this side has the sculptures 
of Chakradara, Rishabharuda, Ekapadamuiti, Sankaranarayana 
and Ardhanari. 

CHAKRADARAMURTI : Chakradaramurti or Vishnu 

Anugrahamurti shows Siva presenting the discus to Vishnu. 

VRISHABHAVAHANAMURTI : This is one of the most 
popular forms in which Siva is worshipped in South India. The 
Kambattadi sculpture shows Siva and Parvati seated on the back of 
the bull. They are represented in the same aspect as that 
of Umasahitamurti. Siva holds the axe and the deer in His 
back hands while the front lianas are in the abhaya and varada 
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poses. Siva’s right leg is hanging and the foot rests on a lotus. 
Parvati’s left foot rests in a similar manner on a lotus. 

EKAPADAMURTI: Ah Ekapadamurti is sculptured on the 
same sideonwnich Rtshabharuda is sculptured in the Kambattadi 
M a ndapa . Another figure of the same image is also sculptured in 
the Pud* Mandapa. There is an important difference between the two 
representations. The sculpture in the Pudu Mandapa has Brahma 
issuing from the right side of Siva and Vishnu from the left. 
Brahma and Vishnu have no legs as represented in some of the 
earlier sculptures but their front hands are held in anjali p ose 
while their back hands hold their respective symbols. Brahma is 
represented with only one head in this sculpture. In the Kambattadi 
Mandapa the Ekapadamurti shows only Siva. Brahma and Vishnu 
are not represented. However, since there are three contiguous 
shrines, sculptured on the base of the pillar immediately below 
this figure, it may perhaps be taken as one of the different 
modes of representing Ekapada Trimurti referred to by T. A. 
Gopinatha Rao 1 . 

ARDHANARI : Ardhanari which is sculptured on the north 
face of this pillar represents the well-known half-woman half-man 
form of Siva. The figure in the Kambattadi Mandapa shows Siva with 
axe and abhaya pose while Parvati’s hand is hanging down. 
Thus the figure has three hands. A similar figure in Pudu Mandapa 
shows Parvati with two hands with the f^ont hand hanging 
down. The Pudu Mandapa statue is not only larger than the 
one in the Kambattadi Mandapa , but is more carefully finished. 

HAR1HARA: This sculpture which is to the left of Ardhanari 
in the Kambattadi Mandapa represents another popular form of 
composite image with Siva on the right half and Vishnu on theleft 
half of the figure. The Siva portion has the attributes of Siva while 
the left half has the attributes of Vishnu. The right arm of Siva 
is in abhaya pose and its back arm holds the axe. Vishnu has the 
&ank in the left back hand and the gada on the left forearm. On 
a similar statue of Harihara in Pudu Mandapa the left forearm of 
Vishnu is held in the kataka pose. The idol is a large one and is 
most finely executed and is a superb specimen of its kind. 


1. T. A. Gopinatha Rao : Elements of Hindu Iconography } Vol. II, part i, p. 
40 1 . 
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DAKSHINAMURTI : On the north face of the pillar is a 
sculpture of Dakshinamurti. The image shows Him seated under 
a banyan tree on Mount Kailasa engaged in yoga. His left 
leg is placed on his right leg which hangs and is resting 
on a figure of apasm&ra . Rshis and sages are seen worshipping. 
The connected story of how Siva as Manmatadahanar burnt 
Kama who was induced by the devas to tempt Siva and rouse 
in Hina the creative desire is sculptured on the pillar on the 
opposite side and facing the Dakshinamurti image just mentioned. 
A shrine dedicated to Dakshinamurti is on the south wall of the 
garbhagrika of the Sundaresvara shrine. A very ola image of 
Vyakhyana Dakshinamurti is in the Kilarnattur temple in which 
Siva is seated on a rock. Siva wears a jatdbhdra. His front 
right hand has the jnCtna mudra pose and the back right hand is 
indistinct as it is worn out. The left front hand is in the varada 
pose with a book resting on the palm. The back left handholds 
perhaps the fire or a serpent. It is not very distinct. Siva’s right 
leg is hanging and the left leg is in the utkutihdsana pose. There 
are two haras on Siva’s shoulder. The figure may be attributed 
to the late Pallava or early Ghola period. 

GAJAHARAR: On the next pillar in the east in the 
JCambattadi Mandapa is the sculpture of Gajaharar. There are 
two figures of Gajaharar in the Madurai temple, one in the 
Kambattadi Mandapa and another in the Pudu haandapa. Both 
are almost similar in treatment, though the Kanibattadi Mandapa 
image is more ornamental and conventionalised. Both suffer 
from a certain amount of static action. This may perhaps be 
due to an attempt to carve a large figure within the narrow width 
of a pillar. Siva has eight hands and two back hands hold the 
liide of the elephant. The other three right hands hold the axe, 
the sula and the arrow. The three left hands hold the deer, 
the skull and the bow. The left leg rests on the elephant’s head 
while the right leg instead of being bent is thrown forward to 
rest on the elephant’s hide. Figures of sages are shown in the act 
of adoration at the base of the image. 

The terrified figure of Parvati with her child Skanda is carved 
•on a side face of the Kambattadi pillar. 
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CHANDESANUGRAHAMURTI : The figure of Chandesa- 

nugrahamurti is perhaps based on the story narrated in the Pmy a 
Pur&nam - The carving in the Kambattadi Mandapa shows Siva tying 
the nirmalya garland round Chandesa’s head. 

BHIKSHATANA: Coming to the last pillar in the series or_e 
finds a concentration of some important iconographic legends just 
as the opposite member to this pillar has the sculptured panels ot 
Minakshi’s marriage and other important icons. The Madurai 
temple has a number of sculptures of Bhikshatana of which some of 
the largest are in the Kambattadi Mandapa, the Thousand Pillar 
Mandapa, the MudaliMandapa and in Svami shrine first pT&k&ra, not 
to mention the stucco figures and niche reliefs on the gopuras. The 
Bhikshatana in the Svami Sannidhi first p r dkara is a large sculpture 
and is under worship. A metal image about three feet high which 
is also by its side is taken out in procession on occasions. As both 
these images are in a dark and enclosed cubicle one cannot observe 
them more carefully, but the best of the Madurai temple Bhiksha- 
tanas is of course the one in the Thousand Pillar Mandapa . The 
sculpturing is very well done and the ornaments and the jatd- 
bandha are very carefully carved. The figure is more than six feet 
high. It has four arms, the back right arm holds the damaru and 
the front right hand rests on the head of the antelpce. The back 
left hand holds the suld which is laid across the shoulder. The 
front left hand has the kapdla . Bhikshatana is dressed with only a 
snake coiled round him. He has bells on his leg and stands wear¬ 
ing sandals. On Bhikshatana’s left is a dwarf with a vessel to 
collect the alms offered by the wives of the rshis . A figure of 
Anusuya and other rshi patnis are carved on the other faces of this 
pillar. The Kambattadi sculpture of Bhikshatana stands next to 
Rudra and though the sculptor had the earlier example of the 
Thousand Pillar Mandapa to guide him his work is not of a high 
order. The limbs are disproportionate and not well modelled. 
The antelope is rather crude. The symbols held in the hands 
and posture are the same as in the earlier sculpture. There are 
no rshi patnis, however, in the Kambattadi version. 

RUDRA : The figure of Rudra is carved next to Bhikshatana in 
the Kambattadi pillar. The right arms are mutilated. They have been 
restored in a crude manner withastucco or cement perhaps. There 
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is not much action in this sculpture and it is not known what aspect 
of Ruira the sculpture represents exactly. A flaming jata mounts the 
head and the figure has heavy moustaches and fangs. It is heavily 
ornamented. The following symbols are in the four right hands; 
the trident, the axe and an arrow with the head of a figure and a 
sword. The four left hands hold the skull, the deer, the bell and 
the shield. Rudra stands on a prostrate asura with His trident pier¬ 
cing the asura’s neck. In the Vira Vasantaraya Mandapa are two 
figures of Rudra and Rudrakali of which the Rudra sculpture 
is the most spirited of the two. The jata is treated in a very 
stylised manner as usual in sculptures of this period as may be 
seen at Tenkasi and elsewhere in this region. The work is very 
refined and Rudra has not the same fierceness with which he i s 
represented in many of the later works. There is a li n ga in the jata 
usually found in statues of Virabhadra. This Rudra figure has 
only four hands of which the front right hand is broken. Perhaps 
it held a sword as the corresponding shield is in the front left 
hand. The back right hand holds the axe and the back left hand 
holds the deer. His garlands are richly carved. The lowermost 
garland is strung with heads. The figure of Rudra wears knee 
ornaments and anldets. Sandals are worn on the feet. Under 
the feet is a prostrate figure whose left arm is broken. In 
the right arm the figure holds a dagger. The point of the broken 
sword of Ruira is seen pierced through the neck of the fallen figure. 

KIRATARJUNAMURTI :This represents the story in the Vdna - 
parvd of the Makdbkarata which relates how Arjuna did great pen¬ 
ance to obtain from Siva the pdsupatdstra to destroy his enemies. 
The scene in the Kambattadi pillar shows Siva after He had present¬ 
ed the pdsupatdstra to Arjuna who is seen on His right with the 
bow and arrow. The left arms of Siva are mutilated. The Madurai 
sculpture differs from agamic descriptions of the figures. 

SOMASKANDA: This important sculpture is also one of the 
best in the Kambattadi Mandapa. Siva and Parvati are seated in the 
sukhasana pose with a dancing figure of Skanda standing between 
them. Siva holds the axe and the deer. The frcnt right hard is 
in the abhaya pose. The front left hand is in the simhakarna pose. 
Parvati holds a flower in her right hand and her left hard rest." tr 
the pedestal. Skanda holds a flower in each hand. The child werrs 
a karanda mctkuta. 
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A fiae old bronze of Somaskanda could be seen at the Tiruvap- 
pudaiyar temple on the northern bank of the Vaigai. The work 
follows classic lines and the craftsmanship show's remarkable re¬ 
straint and economy. The front left hand of Siva is in the same 
simhakama pose as the statue in the Kambattadi Mandapa. 

Imn-diately after entering the Kctmbattadi Mandapa from 
the Gopura JVayaka Gopura one finds four huge figures, two on each 
side, close to the gopura . These statues which are nearly eight 
feet high represent Urdhvar, Kali, Aghora Virabhadra and Agni 
Virabhadra. Urdhvar and Kali are on the left and the two Vira- 
bhadras are on the right as one enters. These sculptures belong to 
the early Nayaka period and are admittedly excellent specimens of 
monolithic sculptured pillars. 

URDHVAR: This sculpture represents one of the dancing 
forms of Siva. This mode of dancing in which Siva lifted His right 
leg straight up to the level of His head refers to a contest between 
Him and Kali as to who was the better dancer. As Kali danced 
equally well in all the fotms of dancing, Siva finally began the 
Urdfaoa t&ndava which, of course, Kali, in her modesty, could not per¬ 
form. There are two statues of Urdhvar in the Madurai temple: one 
is in the Kambattadi Mcmdapa which is already referred to and the 
other is in the Pudu Mandapa. In both Siva is represented with ten 
arms. 

The symbols held in the ten arms differ to some extent in the 
Pudu Mandapa and Kambattadi specimens. In the Kambattadi 
Mandapa sculpture the five right hands hold the drum, the axe^ 
the arrow, the dagger and the sula. In the five left hands are fire 
deer, arrow, shield and bell. Apasmdra is lying below the left foot 
of Siva. In the Pudu Mandapa statue the five right hands hold the 
drum,the axe,the swoid (?), the abhaya pose. Four of the five left 
hands hold the fire, paga, shield and the bull standard. The front 
left hand is in the gajahdsta pose thrown across the body and rigft 
leg. ApUsmard with the snake is lying under the left leg. Kali i& 
in the right and is playing on the pancamuka vadya or kudamuld. On 
the base Nandi is sculptured playing on the drum. Brahma with 
the cymbals and Vishnu beating the pataka are sculptured on the 
sode faces of this pillar. 
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This sculpture is one of the masterpieces of the Madurai temple. 
The disposition of the hands and the legs are well thought cut to 
give the whole piece a balanced poise ana a fine sense of action 
found in no other specimen in the Maaurai temple or outside it. 
The modelling reveals a very good knowledge of form and plastic 
sense. The excellent treatment of surface and the minute finis! 
of symbols and ornaments do not detract from the merits of the 
sculpture. Above ail the craftsman’s great masterliness is revealed 
in the face which is a very expressive one. Its serene dignity, its 
conscious omnipotence ana the benign smile are characteristics 
which no one will miss to notice. It is a triumph of modem art and 
this “most well-known example ” 1 could share its merits equally with 
some of the best known bronzes of Nataraja in South India. 

KALI: The figure of Kali in the Kambattadi Mandapa is ten 
armed just as her figure in the Pudtt Mandapa is. These two Kalis are 
of heroic size and there is no choice as to which is artistically the 
more meritorious. Perhaps the earlier scultpure in the Kambattadi 
Mandapa may be said to score on a point or two. The Kali image in 
the Kambattadi Mandapa has a flaming jata and in the four right 
arms it holds the trident, an arrow, a tanka and ( ?h In the four left 
arms Kali holds the skull, the bow, the noose and the vajra. The 
left foot of Kali rests on a gana who is seen supporting it. 

The Kali in the Pudu Mandapa is more fierce looking than 
her counterpart in the Kambattadi Mandapa . She has also eight 
arms. In the four right arms she holds the trident, the arrow* 
goad and dagger. In her four left hands she holds the kapcda T 
the bow, pasa and the shield. She is fully ornamented and her 
left leg rests on the hand of a female gana . Both these statues, 
are stated to be forms of Bhadra Kali. 

A figure of Rudra Kali is in the Vita Vasantaraya Mandapa 
next to the image of Rudra. This Kali has flaming krita 
with a five-headed n&ga behind. She is in the act of dancing and is 
eight armed. The front right arm is perhaps in the vismaya pose. 
Her three back right hands hold the dagger, the cakra (broken) and. 


1. O. C. Gangoly: South Indian Bronzes . 
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a goad. In her left arms she holds a kapala , a shield, a chank and a 
noose. A high torana is sculptured over the figure. The dance is 
not wild and the sculpturing gives a picture of controlled 
movement. 

VIRABHADRA : Images of Virabhadra are more popular in 
the Telugu districts than in the Tamil country. The Madurai temple 
has a number of sculptures representing some of the forms of Vira¬ 
bhadra. In the Kambattadi M&ndapa are two forms, Aghora Vira¬ 
bhadra and Agni Virabhadra. These are early specimens and are 
as large as the LTrdhvarand Kali images referred to above. Accor¬ 
ding to legend Daksha, the father-in-law of Siva 5 slighted Him 
during the yaga as a result of which Uma, Siva’s wife, sacrificed 
,herself. Siva in anger sent Virabhadra and Bhadrakali to destroy 
Dak5ha. The Aghora Virabhadra image in the Kambattadi is a noble 
piece of sculpture full of action in every part of it and with a most 
expressive face. It is ten-armed and has a jatamakutd with a linga in 
■its centre as usual with Virabhadra figures. Stylised flames arise 
♦out of the head. It is a fully ornamented figure. In the five right 
arms the following symbols are seen: a sword piercing Daksha, an 
arm lifting an arrow from the quiver, the axe, the sula and the 
dram. In the corresponding five left arms are a large shield with 
a earned figure, a bow, the deer, and the thunder bolt. Aghora 
Virabhadra wears many garlands as described in the Sgamas. 

A much-mutilated figure of Virabhadra is in the Javandisvara 
shrine, to the south of the Minakshi shrine. Though more ornate, it 
is in the same style as the figure in the Vira Vasuntardya Mandapa 
and is probably by the same hand. Excepting two hands all the 
rest of the ten hands are broken and it is not known what symbols 
were held in them. The figure of Daksha and his wife standing 
with anjali h'isias are on the side face of the pillar base. 

The Thousand Pillar Mandipi contains a few more image s 
of Daksha Samharamurtis and many of these have the severe style 
of earlier Dravidian sculptures before it gave in to the flambuoyant 
manner of Vijayanagar. The beet of them is the image on the 
pillar at the extreme west end of the entrance. This is a strikingly 
dignified statue. It has a jata mdkuta , has three eyes and has no fangs. 
It has the other attributes of Siva on the ears ana in the hands. 
There are four hands. In the two back hands are held the axe and 
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the deer, the front right hand has a sword but only the hilt and the 
point are visible and the rest of the sword is broken. The frond 
left hand holds the shield. Siva wears a bell on His right leg ant 
anklets on both the legs. Siva has His right foot on a fallen bearded 
figure who is perhaps Daksha. 

A figure of Aghora Virabhaara is executed in a restrained 
manner on the first pillar immediately above the first flight of 
steps in the mandapa . This figure of Virabhadra has a terrifying look 
with big hanging moustaches, fangs and protruding teeth. The 
jata is neatly made up with lingd in the centre and the circular crown 
over it has a large simhamukha ornament. In the left hand is a shield 
and in the right hand is the hilt only of the sword. A big garland of 
skulls hangs from the neck. The left leg is planted on a figure which 
is trying to rise up ana which Virabhaara is\anquishing for lie haf 
his right foot planted firmly on the upraised head. A severed head 
ds already lying near the left foot. This is evidently another reference 
to the Daksha Samhara. A sequential representation of another 
figure relating to Daksha Samhara is on the south face of this pillar. 
The figure here has a high jdta makutd ornamented with a 
simhamnkha on top. It has fangs and only two eyes. It has four 
hands. The back right hand is seen lifting an arrow from the quiver 
and the back left hand holds the bow. The front left hand is holding 
the head of a figure round whom the left leg of the Samharamurti 
is thrown holding him tight. The front right hand is seen cutting 
off the head of the figure with the sword. The two images on this 
pillar are alive with action. 

Opposite to the Aghora Virabhadra figure is a well-finished 
and much-ornamented statue with only one of its arms fully visible, 
the others being broken. The single arm holds a heavy sword 
lifted high over the head as if to strike. This figure also perhaps 
refers to Daksha Samhara as it has a linga on its highly orna¬ 
mented crown. It has heavy moustaches and fangs, wears many 
necklaces and garlands including one of skulls. It is bare-footed 
but has anklets. It wears a yajnopdvita. 

The fourth statue in the Kambattadi Mandapa (three of which, 
tjrdhvar, Kali and Aghora Virabhadra, have been dealt with al¬ 
ready) is a powerful sculpture labelled Agni Virabhadra. The image 

18 
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is as large as the rest of its companions and its fierce and vigorous 
action impresses every one who sees it. It has a flaming jata and a 
well-shaped face with flying moustaches over a smiling mouth which, 
however, has fangs on either side. It has eight hands and the two 
front hands carry a long trident which is piercing the neck of a fallen 
figure over whom Virabhadra has planted his left foot. The three 
remaining right hands hold the damaru , sword and (?). The three 
left hands hold the kapdla , the shield and the bell. Many necklaces 
and garlands adorn the image which is seen with sandals on its feet. 

THE ASHTASAKTI : In the Ashtasakti Mandapa is a group 
of eight sculptures representing the eight iakti goddesses. They 
are four on each side of the corridor. On the northern side 
they are, from east to west, Yajnarfipini, Syamalai, Mahesvari, 
Manonmani and on the southern side, from east to west, are 
Kaumari, Raudri, Vaishnavi and Mahalakshmi. All the scul¬ 
ptured are about five feet in height and are sculptured 
on the pillars. AH these sculptures are in samabhanga pose with four 
hands and excepting Raudri and Manonmani the front hands of all 
the goddesses are in the abftayavarada pose. All the godde^e* except¬ 
ing Raudri and Manonmani wear kritamakutds . The Yajnarupini 
has in her back right hand a sruva, the sacrificial spoon, and 
in her back left hand a flower. Syamalai next to her has a 
lotus and a nilotpald in her two back hands. Mahesvari 
has a lotus and a p&sd in her two back hands. Manonmani 
has her front right hand in the cinmudra pose with a rosary and her 
front left hand holds a nilotpala flower while her two back hands hold 
lotus flowers. She has a jat&makuta on her head. Kaumari 
has in her two back hands the sdkti and the vajrayudhd . Raudri 
has a jatdm^kuta with flames and fangs at the corners of her 
lips. In her front right hand she holds a suld and in the front left 
a kapdla. In the back right hand she holds a damaru and in her 
back left hand a sanka . Vaishnavi wears a kritamakutd 
tripundra on her forehead, has protruding fangs and in her back right 
hand she has a cakra and in her back left hand a conch. Maha¬ 
lakshmi has in her two backhands two lotus flowers. 

VIGHNESVARA: There are many images of Vighnesvara 
and Subrahmanya and many shrines dedicated to these 
gods in the Madurai temple. The Siddhi Vinayaka shrine 
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in the Rilikatti Mandapa is the Sthala Vinayaka ; but the 
most popular and the more widely known of these Ganapati 
images is the Mukkuruni Pillaiyar in Svami Sannidhi second 
prdk&ra southern side, opposite to the Jsladukattu Gopura. This 
huge image is reported to have been found when the Vandiyur 
Teppakulam was dug during Tirumala Nayaka^s days. This Vinayaka 
is four handed and holds in the front right hand the broken tusk and 
in the back right hand the ankusa . In the left hand he holds 
the cake and in the back left hand the noose. The trunk is touching 
the cake in his left hand. This Vinayaka is seated on a padm&sana . 
In the Asthdsakti Mandapa is a beautiful stone sculpture of Maha* 
Ganapathi on his udkand , the musk rat. Seated on his lap 
on the left side is a gooddess. He is ten-armed and only the 
following weapons are distinguishable; The ankusa, the broken tusk,, 
the cakra are seen in three of the right hands. In the left hand the 
lotus, sugarcane bow, the pasa are the only symbols distinguishable. 
The front left hand is bugging the Devi. The trunk which is hooked, 
to the right holds a pot. A similar, but more highly finished, image 
of Maha Ganapati without the musk rat v&kana is in the Thousand 
Pillar Mandapa . In his ten arms he holds the same symbols 
as in the Ashtasakti Mandapa image. On the left leg which is bent., 
sits the Devi. The ruby pot is in the trunk. Perhaps this image 
served as a model for the one in the Ashtasakti Mandapaa . This is 
one of the best images of Vighnesvara in this temple. Small well* 
carved images of Nrtta Ganaptis are sculptured on the walls of the* 
Ginna Mottai Gopura and Madukattu and other gopuras. 

SUBRAHMANYA: An image of Shanmukha ridingonhis vehicle,, 
the peacock, is also in the Ashtasakti Mandapa• This fine stone image 
has six heads and twelve arms. The front hands are in the abhaya 
varada pose and the right hands hold the tanka , arrow, sword, discus 
and noose. The left hands have the sakti, a bow, a shield, a flower 
and the kukkuta. A fine image of a four-armed Subrahmanya 
riding his peacock is in the Thousand Pillar Mandapa . This, 
spirited image is full of action and shows probably Subrahmanya 
as the War Lord. In the two back hands are the sdkti and vajrdyuda . 
The front right hand is held aloft as if commanding while the front 
left hand holds the reins of the peacock. The right leg is bent 
and placed on the peacock’s back while the left leg which is in a 
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stirrup is urging on the peacock. Equally fine low reliefs of Subrah- 
manya on the peacocb may be seen on the walls of the Pladukattu 
and other gopuras . 

SARA9VAT1 : Excellent stone carving of a very high 
order is seen on the statue of a goddess with a vina in her 
hands which is in the Thousand Pillar Mandapa . This is 
usually pointed out as an image of Sarasvati, but it is perhaps 
Rajamatangi who is described as having one of her feet 
resting on a lotus and listening to a parrot’s talk while 
playing on the vina . As this image has all these attributes and has 
only two hands she is more likely to be Rajamatangi than Sarasvati. 
Among the many beautiful sculpture^ in the Thousand Pillar Mandapa 
this is one of the best. The treatment of surface, form and anatomy 
and of minutiae is amazing. The absence of crown cn the here is, 
how-ver, to be noted. The sculpture is a harmonious combination 
of artistry and craftsmanship. 

KANKALAMURTI: The image of Kankalamurti in the 
Thousand Pillar Mandapa differs from agamic description to some 
extent. He is commonly represented with four'arms. In his left 
forearm he has the drum which he is seen beating with a stick held 
in his right arm. His back right arm is touching the mouth of the 
deer while the back left arm holds the kank&la danda. He is draped 
in fine clothes and has a sword stuck in his girdle and he wears 
sandals. The Thousand Pillar Mandapa image shows this m^rti with 
the drum in his back right hand while the front right hand touches 
the deer. The front left arm holds a bowl and the suladanda is in 
the back left arm. He is draped and has the sword and sandals as 
described in the agamas . This image has the same sense of move¬ 
ment as one finds in many other statues in the Thousand Pillar 
Mandapa , as, for instance, in angam vettina Siva, Kannappar, 
Subrahmanya and others. 

MANMATA AND RATI : Two sculptures in the Thourand 
Pillar Mandapa relate to Manmata and his wife. Rati. Manmata is 
a mutilated figure and the two hands are broken. The tip only of 
the sugarcane bow held in his left hand i« seen. The right hand 
probably held the characteristic arrow. 

Rati has fortunately escaped mutilation. She is beauti¬ 
fully modelled and is seen riding her vehicle, the hamsa, whose plumes 
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are individually carved. Rati’s attendant cauri bearer is just back 
of the bird and is another well-moulded figure. The figure of S.ubrah~ 
manya riding a peacock which is in the same mandapa should be 
compared with this figure of Rati. Though both are shewn in the 
same pose, the figure of Subrahmanya is more expressive of action. 

The figure of Mohini which is opposite to Bhikshatara is 
remarkable for its characterisation and the rsis who were tormented 
by her charms are sculptured on the remaining sides of this pillar. 
Among other carvings which are equally beautiful but unfortunately 
unidentifiable are the figures styled Vedan, Arjuna as Pedi, Kali- 
age and Nagaraja. Another relief stated to be the “birth 5 * 
of Ganesa is in the Pudu Mandapa and in stuccos and gopuras . 
It shows Ganesa sitting inside the hood of an inverted five-headed 
snake with Siva and Parvati standing on either side. No satisfactory 
emanation of the legend is available at present. A similar relief 
relating to Subrahmanya in the Pudu Mandapa is also unexplained- 
Arelief in one of the pillars in the central nave on the Pudu Mandapa 
shows Hanuman being nursed after his attempt to catch Surya, 
the sun. This panel which illustrates the whole of the episode from 
Hanuman trying to catch the sun and his precipitate fall after the 
attempt and his being nursed is all very dramatically pictured with 
the sun rising over the clouds. 

A relief of a figure with the head of a Vighnesvara, the trunk 
and hands of a woman and the legs of a tiger is found on one of 
the pillars of the Kambattadi Mandapa . This same figure is also 
found in various other places in the temple and yet its exact 
identification is not available. One bhattar in the temple called it 
Vyagrasakti Ganapati, perhaps referring to its three mixed up 
features. Another bhattar thought it was only a silpi’s fancy. 

D. PORTRAIT SCULPTURE 

A very significant aspect of the sculptures of the period relates 
to the portraits of kings and queens, of ministers and generals and 
of donors and devotees. The Madurai temple is perhaps unique in 
this respect, though some other temples also possess seme groups of 
sculptures of this description. Even if Tirum.ala Nayaka had not 
built any of his gopuras, mandapas or tanks, he would still be famous 
as the man who had the genius to put up a group often statues 
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■representing his ancestors. These statues 6f six generations of the 
‘Nayafca rulers of Madurai during a period of a little over a century 
is a singular contribution to Dravidian art.. The Asht&sdkti Mdndap a 
and the Minakshi shrine prak&ras contain some other important 
gopvrc.s of portrait statues while numerous other similar sculptures 
are to be seen individually or in small groups in various other 
places in the temple. 

A knowledge of the differences in outlook between Ir dim and 
Western artists is necessary to correctly estimate the true nature 
and value of Indian portraiture. Without such a knowledge ere is 
likely to arrive at mistaken conclusions that our portrait sculptors 
produced only conventionalised effigies and not anything like portraits 
in the real sense. One may be quite sure that none of the royal 
personages represented in the Pudu Mandapa or elsewhere ever 
sat for their stapdtis. It was the stapati who caught glinpses of hi s 
patrons; carried the image in his memory, and having sufficiently 
contemplated on the image transferred it to stone orwall. Sometimes 
he produced a few preliminary trials for approval and when these 
were approved or passed by the patron, the final work was carried 
out from theapproved sketch. That this has been the practice till 
very recent :im"s m^y be seen from the scores of these preliminary 
sketches still existing in private collections and in the families of 
artists. It will thus be seen that every care was taken by the artis^ 
in the production of a likeness and that merely because he did noj 
-Work from life one cannot say his portraiture was merely conventiona . 

Another criticism usually levelled against the Madurai sculptures 
and similar other works is that since the portraits represent many 
generations of kingsthe artist who did them must have drawn freely 
on his imagination. But it must be remembered that as the art is 
carried on for generations in the same family, there usually exist in 
the family colle tions of sketches and pricked tracings of works by the 
•earlier masters. These are handed down as heirlooms from generation 
to generation and a grandson could easily produce with the help of 
these pricked tracings a portrait or other work of art just in the sam 
manner as his grandfather did. Even today such tracings of the 
Mahratta rulers of Tanjore could be seen in the family collection 
'Of the artists. One could now easily guess how portraits of the earlier 
JMayaka rulers could have b^en done from similar tracings orsketche s 
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left as a legacy in the families of the artists. As the statues of the 
Nayaka rulers were done almost within living memory, one may be 
sure thatthey are really original piecesof art and not mere stereotyped 
copies and therefore may be taken to be characteristic portraits in 
every sense of the word. The treatment of some of the features like 
the eye-brows, the eyes, the nostrils and cheeks may appear to be 
conventional, but how far they were conventional and how far true 
to type could not now be accurately stated. If, however^ portraits 
of the same person are compared it would be seen that convention is 
only subsidiary to characterisation and the features are individuali¬ 
sed. The statues of the Nayaka rulers are life-size and the height of 
the statues vary from about 7\ to 8 heads each, the length of head 
being measured on the longest line of the face from head to chin. 
The width across the shoulders measures a little over 2 heads. 
These proportions also agree with the Western standards for the 
human figure. The queens measure about 6 heads each. 

The mounting of the statues on high pedestals is appropriate, 
for when the God is borne in procession high over the shoulders of 
"bearers these royaldevotees will be almost on a level and the sight 
of the God receiving the obeisance of ruler after ruler is a ver^ 
lasting impression to any one who witnesses it. 

Some amount of confusion has been caused by mistaken 
labelling of a few of the statues. Though this may be impor¬ 
tant inconsidering the genealogy of the ten rulers, it is really not so 
essential for asethetic consideration of the statues as portraits* 

VISVANATHA NAYAKA: Visvanatha Nayaka’s statue is the 
first one on the left in the central nave as one enters it from the east. 
His commanding personality is Well portrayed. His lips and chin 
are individualistic and his build, though strong, is not as adipose 
as that of many of his successors. He wears a Vaishnava mark. His 
"body appears to be bare and he wears a vastra with a richly brocaded 
upavastra tied over it and the whole kept in place by a jewelled waist 
hand and belt. The same kind of dress is worn by all the Nayaka 
rulers. On his head he wears a bejewelled cap. There is a striking 
similarity in some of the jewels worn by these rulers, and this leads 
one to think that they are part of the royal regalia usually worn by 
successive rulers of the line. Some of these jewels found on the 
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Nayaka statues are a two-string necklace, gemset kankanas , a 
five-row bracelet on the left hand, a poniard, a high signet ring 
and an anklet. 

Besides such regalia Visvanatha Nayaka has a richly ornamented 
gemset necklace, shoulder ornaments, and a pair of armlets on each 
arm. His poniard is thrust in his belt on his right side. Visvanatha 
Nayaka has a queen on each side, one of whom may probably be 

Nagama, the mother of Krsnappa Nayaka. 

/ 

KUMARA KRSNAPPA : The second statue is that of Kumara 
Krsnappa, the son of Visvanatha. He has a refined face and 
wears richly ornamented cap, the crest of which leans forward 
slightly. This style of high cap usually called the Vuayanagara 
cap seems to have been a common type of head gear of the time,, 
only differing in the richness of material and ornamentation. Two 
strings usually hang from the lining to the cap and this may be seen 
near the ears of all the Nayaka rulers who wear this high cap. The 
nominal suzerainty of the Vijayanagar rulers was acknowledged by 
some of the earlier Nayaka rulers down perhaps to Lingama. Kumara 
Krsnappa wears the same costume and jewellery as the kst ruler, 
but prefers plainer armlets and wears his anklet on the left kg. His 
poniard is, however, tucked on the right side. He seems to be the 
only one to have whiskers. Two ladies, obviously his two queens,, 
stand on either side with a lady in waiting close behind. Both the 
royal ladies have comely features and appear quite youthful. 

VIItAPPA NAYAKA : Virappa Nayaka, the son of Krsrcppa 
Nayaka, is probably represented by the third statue on the left 1 . 
He may be said to be sparsely built compared to other Nayakas. 
His figure is nearly six feet tall. His eyes, his nose, and his mouth are 
personal. He wears the vibhUti on his forehead and on his body. 
His high cap is richly ornamented and he wears two necklaces with 
pendants. One of the pendants is big and looks almost like that 
worn by the Lingayats. His ear ornament is also different from 
those of his predecessors and looks more like a pendant of three 
flower buds as generally seen on “Pandya” statues. Otherwise his 


!• A statue in the north corridor of the Amman Sannidhi second prakara j 
and another in trout of the Jnanasambandaf Temple may also be representations 
of Virappa Nayaka. 
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jewellery and costumes ai*e the same as those of the other rulers. 
His queen stands on his right. On his left side stands an atten¬ 
dant woman. Virappa was a great contributor to the temple 
complex and was perhaps an ardent devotee as may be seen from 
the Saiva attributes favoured by him. 

KRSNAPPA NAYAKA : The identity of the fourth statue 
on the left is not clear. At present the label above the statue reads 
Krsnappa Nayaka. But at one time the label appears to have been 
so damaged as to be illegible 1 . In front of the Jnanasambandar 
Temple are two portrait statues. The one on the left is perhaps 
that of Virappa Nayaka and is more than life-size. The statue on 
the right is much smaller in height. In the Pudu Mandapa also 
the third statue, i. e., the statue of Virappa Nayaka, is nearly 6 ft. 
tall, while the fourth figure is comparatively very short. M°st prob¬ 
ably the fourth statue in the Pudu Mandapa^nd the statue on the right 
in front of the Jnanasambandar Temple represent a younger brother. 
He is somewhat thick-set and seems to be practical-minded, though 
devout and his character is well brought out by the simple and plain 
jewellery he has chosen. He wears the vibhiiti . His brocade cap 
is almost plain except for a lace band. His armlets are simple. He 
wears the hereditary jewels and the poniard. His queen on his right 
side bears a strong family likeness to the queen on the right of 
Kumara Krsnappa. He has another queen on his left. 

LINGAMA NAYAKA : This is the name given to Kumara 
Krsnappa II in the modern label of the sculpture. Lingama 
is a tall man of well-proportioned limbs, not corpulent like many 
of the Nayakas. He has a rather prominent nose and a not too 
assertive mouth. He strikes one as a born administrator. He 
Wears the vibhuti and his necklace has also a large pendant and 
his ear ornament is also like that of Virappa and has three pendant 
flower buds. His tall cap is embroidered and in addition to the 
usual regalia he wears necklaces with pendants and shoulder 
ornaments. A queen stands on each side of him. The queen 
on his left is tall. 


I. M.E.R. 1915, pt. II, para 60; Heras : Ike Statues of the Playnkas of Madura 
in the Pudu. Mantapam. A Q. J. M. S. (Vol., XV, p. 209 ff.) 
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VISVAPPA NAYAKA : The statue opposite to Ling^ir.a is 
that of his brother Visvappa Nayaka. The prescrt label 
calls him Krsnappa. Visvappa Nayaka is a tall and majestic figure 
measuring about eight heads in height. His eyes, nose and. mouth 
are quite individualistic, though he has a weak chin. His ears are 
well formed and his sensitive fingers are each adorned with a ring. 
He is the first to abandon the Vijayanagara high cap and don a cap 
or turban which seems to have become the fashion with his 
successors. He wears a necklet and shoulder ornaments in addition 
to the usual other jewels common to the Nayaka royal persona¬ 
ges. A queen stands on each side of him. He and his successors 
wear only the Vaishnava mark, and seem to have abandoned the 
Saiva mark. 

KASTURT RAN jAPPA : To the left of Visvappa is the statue 
of his brother Kasturi Rangappa who is a striking personality* 
His nose is sharp. He has an expressive mouth and keen eyes. 
The crest of his cap is not tied down and so, as it stands up, it look s 
almost like a Vijayanagara high cap. He wears necklaces with 
pendants and two or three other necklaces in addition to the two- 
string necklace usually worn. He has a tight-fitting garment and 
his bracelets are well chased and mounted with gems. He has no 
■queen by his side. Kasturi Rangappa has no moustache and is 
clean shaven. 

MUTTU KRSNAPPA : To the left of Kasturi Rangappa is 
the statue of Muttu Krsnappa, the son of Visvappa, the,six:h ruler. 
Muttu Krsnappa is a tall man and measures eight heads high. 
His facial features are even more personal and his lips and nose are 
well-chisehed. One cannot fail to notice the striking resemblance 
between Muttu Krimappa and his ancestor, Visvanatha Nayaka, 
the founder of the line. It is not very clear whether he wears an 
anklet or not. He has only a cap on his head and has all the usual 
jewels. Two of his queens are seen on his sides. 

MUTTU VIRAPPA : Mottu Virappa looks so different from 
the other Nayakas that one mist say that his statue possesses a dis¬ 
tinct personality of its own. His eyes are prominent with a small 
nose tucked between them but his lip; are beautifully modelled. 
His full cheeks have a prominent chin and his short neck sits on a 
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narrow chest. He is flabby and is stout. He strikes one as a man of 
pleasure and not too intelligent. He wears a cap and on his waist 
there is only a belt without the usual waistband. He has three 
queens standing beside him. 

TIRUMALA : Tirumala Nayaka whose statue must have 
been the most faithful as a portrait has been completely spoilt by 
senseless coats of paint and ill-drawn features without any consider¬ 
ation for the lines of the original sculpture. What one sees now is 
only the painter’s version and not the sculptor’s. If justice has to 
Be done to this beautiful sculpture these daubs of paint should be 
.removed and the statue left in its original state, cr if it is to be 
pointed the work should be done by an artist who understands the 
sculpture. As it is, if one has to get a more correct impression of how 
Tirumala may have looked like, one has to compare the Pudu 
J&dndapa statue with that in the Ashtadakti Mandapa which 
iortunately is without any daubs of paint. 

Tirumala Nayaka, though stout like many other Nayakas, 
lias an individuality of his own different from those of the rest, One 
£ould immediately notice that his eyes are set somewhat slanting, 
that his nose is not sharp like those of his predecessors, and his clcse- 
drawn mouth has a small chin below and a wide jaw behind with a 
rather prominent cheek bone. Tirumala’s dress is also different 
from that of his predessors. His nostra seems to be entirely of brocade 
and one end of it is taken over the body to pass over the left shoulder 
and is brought forward to hang loose over the right shoulder. His 
4 ngdvostra is tied round his waist like a sash. He wears only a waist 
band without belt. Besides the usual jewels he wears a number 
of necklaces, prominent among Which is a close-fitting necklet and 
pendant with three drops. This single jewel serves almost like an 
identification disc for Tirumala’s portraits. He wears a cap, and 
has two queens on each side with attendant ladies behind. The 
queens are all well-modelled and have characteristic features. The 
first queen on the right, however, wears a coiffure different from the 
rest of the royal ladies of the Nayaka rulers and so is presumed to 
be a princess from Tanjore whom Tirumala married. The costume 
.and jewellery worn by these ladies illustrate the prevailing fashion 
of those days. 
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The Asktctsakti Mandapa which was built about the same period 
as the Pudu Mandapa has lour statues of Nay a ka rulers standing in 
a rather undignified position at the entrances to an odd variety of 
shop's. These statues which are only about half the height of the 
sculptures in the Pudu Mandapa were perhaps done as preliminary 
models. They are all well executed and display careful technique. 
T.ieir characterisation is almost realistic. One may even say that 
on these points they easily score over the bigger and more publicised 
statues in the Pudu Mandapa- Yet their presence in the Ashtaiakti 
Mandapa is hardly noticed by passersby. They are each accom¬ 
panied by their queens who are, however, hidden for the most part 
behind the framework of doors put up to enclose the shops. These 
four statues do not bear any labels, but careful comparison with 
the statues in the Pudu Mandapa would show that they probably 
represent Tirumala and his brother, Muttu Virappa, on one side 
and of Mattu Rrsnappa, their father, and Krsnappa, their 
grand father, on the opposite side of the mandapa. These 
statues being without paint help us to study them as the sculptor 
inished them. 

The statues of Tirumala and his brother Muttu Virappa 
in the Tirumala Nayaka Mandapa which are at Alagarkoil are 
rather degenerate specimens and only show how soon the art had 
declined. Another statue of Tirumala inside the temple is also 
a poor specimen. The work is crudely done and the anatomy is 
dUprop or donate. A similar specimen of disproportionate and poor 
work is also to be seen at Tirupparankunram. 

Somewhat better characterisation is seen in three bas reliefs 
of Tirumala Nayaka on the pillars in the Pudu Mandapa. In two 
of them the Nayaka is worshipping Sri Minakshi-Sundaresvara en¬ 
shrined in the Ask tag aa Vimdnja. In the third relief Tirumala is 
worshipping Vighnesvara. The face bears a close likeness to the 
statues in the Pudu and the Asktd&akti Mandapas and is remarkable, 
for its portrait qualities. A stucco group of Tirumala and his queens 
in the second prdkdra of the Amman shrine is a very good work of 
modelling but is unfortunately spoilt by crude painting. 

SCULPTURES IN THE AMMAN SHRINE : Facing the 
stucco of Tirumala and his wives is the south side of the Amman 
shrine second prdkdra which contains four other sculptural portraits: 
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In the north corridor are four other similar sculptures and in the 
cast prdkdra five more figures are to be found. So, these corridors 
round the Amman shrine contain no less than 14 statues which 
are obviously portraits besides a few others about which one is not 
sure of their nature. Another interesting fact is that these corridors 
were built by about the years 1565 and 1569 A. D. and so are earlier 
than the Pudu Mandapa . The statues in them seem to be earlier 
work and there is less elaborate carving than in the Pudu Mandapa 
sculptures. Though the lines of dress and form are conventionalised* 
yet there is subtle and unmistakable characterisation in each of them 
that they deserve to be classified as portrait sculptures. Of the four 
statues in the south corridor two figures represent perhaps Settis 
and two o_her represent Vijayanagara viceroys. One viceroy and one 
Setti figure are on the north side of the corridor. Another 
viceroy and Setti are on the south side of the corridor. The 
Setti figures wear turbans* tight-fitting garments, dhoti with 
Jlngavastrdm tied on the waist. Tnough they wear an armlet on 
the right arm, they have no bangles or bracelets nor do 
they have anklets on their legs. A study of their face shows 
that they perhaps belong to the same family. Both of them have 
thin moustaches. Their nose, mouth and chin are individualistic. 
They wear vibhuti on their forehead. The viceroys wear the Vijaya¬ 
nagara high cap, and diaphanous drapery. Besides rows of neck¬ 
laces, armlets and bangles they were the same kind of five-row brace¬ 
lets as seen on the left hand of the Nayaka rulers in the Pudu 
Mandapa . The viceroys wear anklets on both their legs. They wear 
Vaishnava marks and their faces show very good characterisation. 
The Nayaka and the Setti figures on the north side of the corridor 
wear, in addition to the ornaments mentioned, a jewelled girdle on 
their waist and obviously are more important personages than the 
other two. The south corridor is reputed to have been built by 
Tictiyappa Setti, the son of Perumal, in about. 1565 A.D. 1 Perhaps 
the figure on the north side of the corridor is that of Tittiyappa 
Setti himself. 

A similar group of four figures on facing pillars are seen in the 
north corridor. All of them wear the five-row bracelets and are 


1. Tiruppammavti verse 42. 
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evidently people of high rank, perhaps princes or viceroys. Of the 
two figures on the south side of the corridor one wears a turban and 
diaphanous clothing. The figure next to him is the only one of 
the four to wear the Vaishnava mark and has unmistakable Telugu 
features. He wears an embroidered and jewelled cap and bears a 
striking resemblance to Krsna Virappa Nayaka who is reputed to 
have built this corridor, probably before he came to the throne. 
The remaining three figures wear Saiva marks and are perhap s 
persons of high rank. All the four figures wear ear drops different 
from those seen on the Nayaka rulers. The two figures on the north 
side of the corridor wear the Vijayanagara high cap. One of these 
figures is nearly 6 1/2 feet high and the three others are between 
5 1/2 and 6 feet high. 

On the eastern side of the pr&k&ra are some more figures, of 
which the one to the left of the Sannidhi Gopura is a much bejewelled 
figure, 6 feet high, on a high pedestal. This statue perhaps 
represents Settiyappan who is reported to have built this side of 
the prdk&ra about the year 1563 A.D. 1 The sculpturing is not so 
well finished as the other statues found in the prakara , but the 
portraiture is good work no doubt. 

On the Tiiumalai Vinayaka shrine are two figures which 
represent perhaps two donors. Their wives are sculptured in the 
corresponding positions on the Tirumalai Subrahmanya shrine* 
The sculpturing of the figures is somewhat crude. 

OTHER PORTRAIT FIGURES: Standing on the P&ndyati 
Pa&tturai of the Golden Lily Tank are two remarkably fine 
statues reported to be of a Pandya king and a Dananjaya Setti. These 
represent perhaps the legendary PSndya king and merchant 
who a^e connected with the founding of the city. Both are very 
carefully done specimens and the face of Dananjaya Setti espe¬ 
cially is very good as a portrait, though it is a pity one cannot 
identify the individual. Perhaps Dananjaya Setti is Perumai 
who is said to have built the north side of the Golden Lily 
Tank in about 1562 A.D. 2 The sculpturing of the two statues is 


1. Timppanni yivaram , No. 16 ; Tinippanimalai \ verse 40. 

2. Tiruppani Vivaram , No. 13; Tiiuppanimalai , verse 31. 
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different from that of many other portrait sculptures found in 
he temple and are obviously the work of a master hand. 

The figure of the Pandya king wears a high cap but 
the rest of the figure is similar to another statue reputed to be that 
of a Pandya king in the Thousand Pillar Mandapa. The figure in 
the Thousand Pillar Mandapa wears a highly ornamented krita 
and the same jewels as the figure on the Golden Lily Tank. Though 
the Thousand Pillar Mandapa figure has more conventionalised 
eyes, nose and mouth, the sculpturing is even more highly 
finished than that of the Golden lily Tank. These two figures, 
a fiord a striking comparison for study of Indian craftsmanship. 

Two very good pieces of portraiture are to be found in the 
Jnanasambandar Temple at the Kambattadi . There is less conven¬ 
tionalism in the face and the individualisation on the two figures 
is quite successful. Perhaps the larger statue represents the 
builder of this temple, Krishna Virapaa, with whose statue in the 
Pudu Mandapa it has strong resemblances. The similar statue i$ 
perhaps that of his younger brother. The drapery and the orna¬ 
ments are not well rendered. The shrine dates about 1572 
A.D. during a period of great building activity which included the 
Thousand Pillar Mandapa, some of the shrine corridors, the north 
Gopura , the Ghitra Gopura and others. 

Two statues reputedly of Rani Mangammal, one in the Piagart 
Mandapa and another in the Asthdna Mandapa at Tirupparankunram^ 
afford interesting study. Both compare very well in their charac¬ 
terisation of the Rani, though the diminutive figure of her grand¬ 
son Vijayaranga Chokkar.atha is not handled in the same manner. 
The Rani’s immense coiffure and her poise is the same in the 
two statues. 

The Indian sculptor seems to be more successful in the por¬ 
traiture of private individuals probably because he has more 
opportunities for closer study of the subject. Sculptures of this class 
which are scattered in the various mandopas are all very good- 
specimens of portrait work possessing a high degree of characterisa¬ 
tion without much conventionalism. First among these one has to 
notice an equestrian statue in the Thousand Pillar Mandapa reputed 
to be that of Aryanatha Mudali, the great Nayrka general and 
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minister. Aryanatha Mudali is credited with having built the 
Thousand Pillar Mandapa. As there is no other portrait in the 
Thousand Pillar Mandapa one may take it that this statue repre¬ 
sents Aryanatha Mudali himself. He is mounted on a richly 
caparisoned charger and his bearing is that of a dauntless man. 
He is dressed in the Mughal style which had by this time greatly 
influenced Hindu apparel. His well-defined nose sits over a mouth 
which is slightly opened as though to give a command. He has 
a neatly trimmed and groomed head and his torso is that of a man 
of fine physique. Another equestrian figure in the Pudu Mandapa 
bears some resemblance to Aryanathah, but is not as carefully 
exectfted as the one in the Thousand Pillar Mandapa. The horse is 
fully prancing and the supporting human figures under it which 
had, perhaps by that time come into fashion for equestrian statuary 
lend a rather unreal look to what is intended to be a portrait 
sculpture. 

One of the most striking pieces of portraiture is that of 
Naranappayyar which is tucked away in the Mangammal Mandapa 
in the Golden Lily Tank. The statue is slender, its lines rhythmic 
and flowing and the shapes most beautifully conceived. It is a real 
masterpiece. It reveals a fine plastic sense and feeling for form. 
The sculptor has succeeded in portraying with the utmost economy 
of line a leading personality of the period. Natanapayyar is dressed 
as befits his office. .He has a turban on his head and has a Mughal 
style of dress over which he has tied his dhoti . His angavastrd neatly 
ifolded is tied round his waist and its ends hang in front in trim style. 
Naranappayyar has a necklet with a pendant, a two-row necklaces 
and a yajnopOuitd of four strings, perhaps of pearls with gemset tiel 
spaced at regular intervals. He wears bracelets on his two hands 
and rings on his fingers. His earrings are kundalas . His legs and 
feet are bare. He looks most dignified. His face which is adorned 
with vibhuti shows him as a handsome and intelligent person. His 
nose, lips, cleft chin and his shapely cheeks show great charac¬ 
terisation by the sculptor. 

The statues of Mutturama Aiyar and his wife in th emanddpd 
named after him and of Subbarayar with his two wives in 
the mandapa , also named after him, are two other wonderfus 
portraits in the temple. The characterisation of the two gentlemen 
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is very well done and is almost realistic. Mutturama Aiyar wears a 
pancakctccarn and his bare body is adorned with rows of necklaces 
and the usual yajnopauita . He has a bracelet on each arm. His 
dikha is tied in the orthodox manner on a shaven head. Mutturama 
Aiyar seems to be a nious and genial old gentleman and the statue 
peihaps had done him full justice. Subbarayar appears to have 
been a man of some rank. He wears earrings, necklaces and brace¬ 
lets and a jewelled waist band which hangs over his brocade dhoti. 
His yajnopauita hangs in the usual manner. His sculptured features 
are highly individual. His nose, mouth and chin especially are 
drawn perhaps with great truth. 

Gorusami Setti in Valliyamhala Mandapa stands with his wife on 
his side. Another identical figure with a woman is sculptured 
on the adjacent pillar. Though these statues are not of the same 
class as the statues in the Minakshi Temple, yet as portraits they 
rank quite high. One has only to compare all these statues to see 
how much really they are portraits and not merely conventional 
figures. 

The statue of Muttambala Mudali in the Vasanta Mandapa 
at Tirupparankunram and of the two soldiers near the palliyarai 
at Alagarkoyil are other works in the portrait class. The statue of 
Muttambala Madali like that of Naranappayyar is a very dignified 
piece and shows the same sense of form and economy of line. His 
face is strongly individualistic and the whole work is admirably done. 
The figures of the soldiers at Alagarkoyil are useful as a study of two 
rather unusual subjects though conventionalism is largely em¬ 
ployed. The features of the face belong to portraiture really. These 
statues may be compared with that of Gurusami Setti. 

Two unidentified Nayaka figures, also in the Kalydna Mandapa 
at Alagarkoyil, are perhaps those of Vijayanagara viceroys. 
If they are of the Nayaka rulers they could not be identified 
with any of the portraits of the ten Nayaka kings in the Pudu 
Mandapa . These statues are tall and thin and the statues reveal 
them to be the work of a different master. In the Kudal Ala gar 
Temple in Madurai are four more portrait statues, all of them stated 
to be Nayakas, but who could not in any manner be identified with 
any of those in the Pudu Mandapa. These are perhaps viceroys or 
local chieftains. The workmanship is rather poor. 

19 
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The decadence of portraiture could be well seen in later works 
appearing in the Madurai Temple and elsewhere. In the Kaly&na 
Mandapa is a short, squat and flabby figure with a wife and an atten¬ 
dant on either side which is pointed out as that of Vijayaranga 
Ghokkanatha. Whether the statue is of Vijayaranga Chokkanatha or 
anyone else, the whole work is very decadent, disproportionate and 
inartistic and certainly bears no comparison with the beautiful work 
seen in the Pudu Mandapa . 

Another statue in the Mudali Mandapa is not identified. Though 
decadent work it may perhaps be that of Kalatti Mudali, son of 
Aryanatha Mudali and the builder of this mandapa . More de¬ 
cadent specimens of portraiture are seen in the statues of Periya 
Marudu and Chinna Marudu in the Tirumohur Temple. More 
conventionalism and less characterisation mark these statues. 

In the same class, though not so decadent, are two other statues 
in Tiruppaiankunram. The figures are not identifiable and one 
does not know whom they represent. However, they strike cue as 
the work of a lesser hand. 


E. TEMPLE ADMINISTRATION 

1. History of Administration 


The administration of the Maduari temple was founded on a 
well-organised basis. Rules and orders were framed with attention 
to minute details. While the king was the final authority and his 
orders were taken on all important occasions* the day-to-day admini- 
stration was left in the hands of the sthdnikas who were seven in 
number. The rights and responsibilities of each of these sthanikas 
were well defined and each had administrative authority over 
groups of servants who were placed under their control. All the facts 
relating to the temple, its repairs, its endowments, its servants, 
and its festivals were entered in a temple code known as the Sritala^ 
The administration was carried on in the manner described in this 
aide memoire and whenever differences or doubts arose about any 
question the book was consulted and its regulations followed. 
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THE SEVEN DEVASTHANAMS: The main devastkan cm 
in and around Madurai were seven in number 1 . The names of these 
institutions are the Minakshi-Sundaresvara temple at Madurai, the 
Sundararajasvami temple at Madurai and Kallalagar, the Subrah- 
manyasvami temple at Tirupparankunram, the Tirumulanatha- 
svami temple at Tenkarai, Edakanathasvami temple at Tiruvedakam 
and the Ghitravallabhasvami temple of Kuruvitturai. There were 
about 16 other minor devastkdnams of which the following may be 
mentioned: Kulasekarasvami temple at Tiruvappudaiyar, Tiru- 
mulanat ha svami temple at Madurai, Chokkarfitha at Tirumangalam^ 
Ghennakesava Perumal at Mullankinaru, Airavathesvarar at Anaiyur, 
Venkatachalapathisvami at Sindupatti, Kailasanathasvami and 
Gopalasvami at Tidiyan, Subrahmanyasvami at Puttur, Karaimel- 
alagarsvami at Ailikundam, Kalameghas\ami at Tirumbur (Tiru- 
mohur), Tirumardinada^vami at Tiruvadavur, Kailasanathasvami 
at Koyilpatti, Agastisvarasvami at Tiruchani (Tiruccunai?), Tiru~ 
kotinathasvami temple at Tirupakudi, Mangaipagesvarasvami at 
Pera maiai (Piranmalai). 

THE KATTALAIS : The main sources of revenue for temple 
administration were the income from lands owned by the temples or 
endowed by royal and private donors and the offerings in cash or 
kind made by the public. The villages endowed were of three 
kinds, namely, Jfirvaki or Sibbandiporuppu villages granted to certain 
temple servants who in return had to perform certain temple duties^ 
Other lands called Arckanabagha villages owned by the temple 
were set apart to meet the expenses of the pujds. A third class of 
grants comprise Arakdttdlai villages given by donors for specific 
purposes. These Arakattalais are fixed mdnyam rent-free lands gran* 
ted for the purpose of daily offerings and prayers to the deity for the 
departed donor or rather the continuance of the same mode of 
worship which the donor observed in his lifetime as the prayer is. 
always as if from the donor himself. 

Arakattdlai seems to have been of two kinds : (1) Lands granted 
and added to temple property to pay for the performances of certain 
religious acts for the benefit of the soul of the departed grantor,. 

1. Much of the information is obtained from two oiiginaJ sources, the Stitala 
and the Manuscript records in the Madras Record Office. 
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{2) Ardkattalali villages which were granted rent-free to individuals 
in order that they might transfer them to the temples and thus obtain 
credit for a religious act. Many of these lands had been misappro¬ 
priated by the servants or managers of the kattalai lands or by the 
grantees of the kattalai villages. Among the Ardkaitalais established 
ior the Minakshi temple prior to the time of Yusuf Khan were 
those of the following: Tirumala Nayaka; Muttamma, mother of 
Vijayaranga Chokkanatha; Venkatakrishnama Nayaka, a command¬ 
ant of the Tiruchi raja (i.e.,- the Nayaka of Madurai}; Madura- 
nayakam Pillai, a house steward of Tirumala Nayaka; Mannarap- 
paiyan, the vakil of the Tiruchi raja; Minakshi Nayaka, betel bearer 
to Vijaya Chokkanatha; Alagappa Mudali; Pancangam Gopala 
Krishnayyar; Kotisvara Aiyar; Jnanasambanda Pandaram; Mut- 
tambala Mudali (Amil of the Tiruchi raja); Danappa Mudali, a 
pradhan of the Tiruchi raja; Ariyanayakam Pillai, pradhan of Visva- 
natha Nayaka, the Raja of Tiruchi; Chinnatambi Mudali, the send- 
pathi of the Raja; Vadamalai Pillai* a pradhdn of Tirumala Nayaka, 
and Dasi Muttirulayi (who endowed the villages granted to her 
by Vijayaranga Chokkanatha for her exquisite danced. With the 
exception of the royal k a italais the other villages were presented or 
obtained by the individuals from the king for purposes of their 
endowments. There have been instances where the grantee retained 
the lands himself without presenting them to the temple. 


The number of these villages is classified as follows : Archdnabdga 
and alanhdra gramas 13 villages; Tiruvilaiyddal gramas 43; arakat - 
talai villages 66; Tirumala Nayaka’s arakattalai 25 ; sthalattdr 
nirvdkd villages 26 ; minor shrines 12; Tiruppani villages 1. As 
regards the seven devasthanams it is not clear who were the original 
donors of the lands. Many of them were usurped during the troub¬ 
lous times following the disruption of the Nayaka Kingdom. Chanda 
Saheb seized what remained of the devasthandm lands. Part of 
these lands were restored to the temple after the capture of Chanda 
Saheb, but much of the property was again lost. When Yusuf Khan 
came to Madurai he retained all the temple lands but made a grant 
of 12,000 cakrams to the seven temples. This amount was reduced 
to half in the following years. In a cowle written soon after the 
execution of Yusuf Khan, the Nawab Wa 11ajah directed only the 
enjoyment of Tirumala Nayaka’s arakattalai and the other grants 
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were not even mentioned indirectly. When the British took over the 
administration in 1801 A.D. they ordered the Collector (Hurdis) 
“to restore to these temples the lands resumed from the pagodas by 
the late government, but for some reason not traceable. Mr. Hurdis 
never carried out these instructions and (though the question of its 
disposal was raised in 1849 and again in 1859) the Hafta Devas- 
thanamland remains in the hands of the Government 59 . 


The following statement 1 of the amount fixed in Fusly 1214: 
(1803 A.D. soon after the British took control) for Tirumala Nayaka’s 
kattalai is of some interest as showing the details of the grant and the 
rate of payments for services. The currency in use at the time Were 
janams and calli cukrams. The relative value in present day currency 
would be about Rs. 2.12 per chukram 


Avani Mitldm festival c 

100 - 

- 

To Teppam festival in Tax c 

150 - 

- 

To adorn the Mdiyd Mdndapam c 

50 - 

- 

To Chitrai festival c 

200 - 

- 

Pay for 10 Vedapdrdyana Brahmans at 4 



c per month 

240 - 

- 

Pay for two JV&dasvaram servants at 4 c 



per month 

48 - 

- 

Pay for one accompanist at 15 fs per 



month 

18 - 

- 

One dole at 18 fs per month 

21 - 

6 

One large dole at 15fsper month 

18 - 

- 

One Kaittala at 15 fs per month 

18 - 

- 

One Damaram at 20 f s per month 

24 - 

- 

One Chdnk blower at 20 fs per month 

24 - 

- 

One double damaram at 5 c per month 

60 - 

- 

Hire for umbrella or surutti bearers 

15 - 

- 

Elephant feed at 10 c per month 

120 - 

- 


1. W. Francis, Madura District Gazetteer , p. 199 
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2 : Temple Servants 

There are stray references to the temple authorities and servants 
of the Minakshi temple, in inscriptions of the mediaeval period 1 2 . 
Apart from this there is not much information about the internal 
organisation and administration of the temple during the early and 
mediaeval periods. Probably the general system of temple organi" 
nation and administration had become systematised and the same 
system was followed as in other areas. 

From literary and epigraphic evidences a fairly complete picture 
may be got of the internal organisation of the Minakshi temple 
during the period of the Nayaka rulers. The Madurai Stkanikar 
Varal&ru 3 gives an account of the stkanikas who were in charge of 
the temple management. These facts are supported and corrobora¬ 
ted by other literary and administration accounts. It says that prior 
to the formation of the Madurai Sultanate the management of the 
Minakshi temple was vested in six persons called Sundara Pandya 
Brahmadirayar, Manunidi Kanda Brahmadirayar, Getti Mudaliyar, 
Arundaman Viluppadarayan, Munivariyada Perumal and Ulagu-* 
daiya Perumal 3 . 

The temple employed a large staff of servants ranging from 
menials to people well versed in the Sastras and the arts. They 
were under the general supervision of seven sth&nikas who were each 
put in authority over specified groups of servants and made responsi¬ 
ble for the efficient carrying out of their respective duties by each 
individual. The seven stkanikas (about 1624 A.D.) were the two 
bailors, Vikrama Pandya Battar, Kulasekhara Battar, Tatpurushadeva 
-Mudali, Periyadeva Mudali, Kanakku Viluppadarayan, Pandya 
Nattu Mudali and Rajakera Muddirai Resava Dikshitar. These 
seven stkanikas were in charge of the seals of the treasury. Apart 
from the two battars , the insignia of the other stkanikas were the 
mafrara mudra (fish seal), mikara^kodi (fi>h ensign ), pon eluttani (gold 


1. Vide Chapter VI, Section D. 

2. Published in Sentamil , Vol. V. 

3. The total number of stkanikas seems to have been increased from six to 

seven at a later date by the inclusion of two descendants of Getti Mudali_ Sritala . 
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scribe), vrishabhd mudra (bull seal) and n&ga mudra (serpent seal). 
The treasury could be opened or closed only in the presence of all 
•these sthanikas and when the chief treasury Sri (Bandaram Kdru - 
kularri) is opened the two battars should enter it wearing only a 
kdupind (loin cloth) and bring out the necessary sealed chests in the 
presence of the other sthanikas . They should return the chests 
sealed in a like manner into the karukulam . One battar had charge 
of nearly 20 servants who included the two nambis for performing 
the pujas at the two mulasthanams. The other battar supervised 18 
servant sin eluding a servant for cleaningthe bronze and stone images. 
Gfilli Mudali had 13 servants who included the man in charge of 
the provision and condiment stores ( venjana arai ) and a sweep for 
the kitchen. Kanakku Viluppadar&yan had a staff of accountants 
for the karukulam , the surrounding cloisters, the stores for v&hanas , 
umbrellas, palanquins and torches and cowsheds. He had also 
under him the accountant in charge of the cash accounts fer the 
palace kattaldis and also the man who reads the daily accounts at 
the kedaga pxllakku . Faniya natiu mudaliyar s staff included an accoun¬ 
tant for maintaining credit accounts of palace kattalais and also 
an accountant each for the Pxradesi and the vrishabha muddirai 
administrations. The rdjakdra muddirai was in charge of the 
palace kattalai and the puja priests for the palace. 

Among the Brahman servants were astrologers and heralds. 
The Sudra servants comprised a large number of watchmen and 
lamp lighters. 

The shrines were divided into two groups and were put in charge 
of each of the two battars who had to do the pujas and other duties 
ahernately for the two halves of a month. There were a number 
of paricharakds who had various duties to perform such as keeping 
watch of the ardhamandapa and performing abhisheka at a number of 
subsidiary shrines. The shift pdricharakd had charge of the dhva- 
josthambha and attended to the daily duties connected therewith. 

There were two oduvdrs who sang DevQram , Tiruvacdkam , Tirup - 
pallandu and Tiruvisdippa during the daily pujas . They had to do 
similar duties for the Sribalinayakkar, Pallakku Chokkar and during 
temple processions and rmndagappadis . They had to read the purana 
at the Kaluvettam festival and the Sunddrar Purana on the eighth day 
festival. 
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The Kanokku Viluppadarayan had to watch all temple activities 
and maintain full accounts. He had to read out the daily accounts 
to the Pallakku Chokkar at the Kambattadi in His daily processions. 

The Gadiy&ram Mukurttavadani (astrologer) should read out 
the pancdngam (calendar) during the vila (morning) puja . He 
should chant the rudrajapa during abhishekas and read out the time 
when the Pallakku Chokkar reaches the Kambattadi . He should 
fix the auspicious time for festivals and dhvajdrohana. He was 
in charge of the time gong on the Chitra Gopura and had to see that 
correct time was struck. 

The Agamdcdrya should, in company with the nambiydrs , 
see that the daily pujas and festivals and samprokshunas were done 
according to the dgama sdstras . The nambiydrs should not perform 
pujas without the permission of the Deiva purohits. 

The svaydmpdkis brought the iirumanjanam from the river 
2nd served the waters for abhisheka , washed the clothes for the Gee's 
and served hastodagam during dipa aradana. They wafted the 
chamiras and bore the kedaka pallakku of Sribali Nayakar round 
the prakdras . They had to cook the food properly and tastefully 
and see that the rice was free of grit. They served as betel bearers^ 
and spread the processional cloths from the Kambattadi on. They 
had also to take the prasdda to the palace and grind the sandal 
paste for the worship of the idols. 


The adikdra pdrapadyam’s main duty seems to have been the 
distribution of cooked rice among the temple servants. The tem¬ 
ple watchmen who were mostly Vairaviyans were expected to 
defend the temple properties even at the risk of their lives in times 
of danger. 

The king seems to have decided the routes by which the temple 
processions should be taken and the sripddamtangis (bearers) were 
expected to carry the Gods through those streets only. 

There were two sets of melakkdras, one belonging to the 
temple and the other maintained by the palace. During festivals 
both melakkdras served together. 
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The JVattuvan with his accompanists and Basis should be in 
attendance during the daily pujas, nityotsavas and festivals. They 
should perform outside the Kambattadi Mandapa . They should 
not enter the mandaapa . The Rudrakanikai on the other hand 
should perform natanas during all the pujds daily. She 
should perform the Suddha JVrtta and ekdnta kelikkai from the 
drukpl pitha . She should also attend to the niranjdna dipa . She 
should clean the vessels for the nitjotsavd and distribute the baft 
at the eight cardinal points during uisavas . During the Arudra 
festival she should dance the parandu . The Tamil wording 
is C£ Parandu adukirddu The meaning is not very clear. Possibly 
the term may have some connection with the description of the 
God as Adiramii a dinar”. She should also perform the Bhctimvd 
nataka. She should offer pushpdnjali and recite slokas when the 
God arrives at the ydgasdla . The drummer and the Rudrakanikai 
after performing rakshdbhandanam should serve at the ydgasdla 
on the occasion of festivals. She should perform Suddha JVrtta to 
Sribali Nayagar at the eight cardinal points. The cymbalist 
{ocean) should keep time and should not miss a beat. 

The Sirpacari should see that mandapas, vimdnas, and puj a 
vessels and the ashtabandhanam (for mUldvas) and cedibandhanam 
(for processional images) and similar works were carried out strictly 
as they are described in the Silpa Sdstras . Without him these works 
should not be done. He has to undergo Siva Dikshai . 

The muddiraikannis, i.e., the sealers of the treasury chests, were 
under the JVirvdham or Kaiydtci who kept a strict surveillance over 
the treasury. The Mtykaval were special watchers for guarding 
the jewels. The head karnam and his assistants, the Manlyams 
kept the accounts of the various kdttdlais and the day-to-day transacs- 
tions. A karnam who was in charge of the Pangunimdsa Kdttala{ 
met and collected pilgrims from distant country and attended to 
them. 

The temple staff mentioned above seemed to have been con* 
tinued in the same manner up to the time when the British took over 
the administration. A statement of servants made in 1981 men¬ 
tions a number of minor services. These included the tempfe 
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potter (i kosavan ), elephant keepers, tailor, “adorner of car/ 3 mi- 
rams, “ sacrificer of life at any accident to pagoda 33 and lamp lighr 
ters for “ cleaning and lighting lamps, carrying torches on festival 
days and washing and sweeping pagodas. 33 As the whole temple 
was lit with oil lamps, the maintenance of these lamps and the 
oil needed for them was an expensive item in the temple budget 
and the statement gives an accurate account of all the lamps used 
in the temple and the amount of oil consumed by them with the 
daily, monthly, and annual cost. Among other servants mentioned 
were pujaris who offered puja at the "petty pagodas attached to the 
.Minakshi pagoda within the town of Madurai, 33 painters 4 "employed 
in pagoda business 33 , bazaar man, supplier of timber (firewood?^ 
and another who supplied punugu or civet, a dyer “employed in" 
pagoda business 33 , supplier of flowers who supplied flower for each 
kattdai , Hanumar pujctri whose name, Kesavadas Bhava, suggests 
that he was a northerner, uliyars or peons and ironsmiths. 


Most of the temple servants seem to have held their offices 
-on a hereditary basis. The entries in Srilala and the manuscript 
^records mention a number of instances where sons have succeeded 
their fathers in the temple service. The word K&niyatci with reference 
to their service signifies that it was a hereditary holding. There is 
an instance where the Kulaguru who had no male issue to succeed 
him made a dhdna£dsana of his Kdniyatci to another battar with the 
consent of the committee and the king. Tnere is another instance 
where a battar gave part of his puja service as sridana . On another 
occasion a battar who was indebted to a colleague mortgaged one 
of his puja services to him. Tnere have been instances where battars 
have been suspended or removed from service as a result of charges 
made against them. One of the battars was charged with the removal 
of important agamt and SUpa Sdstra works and other religious litera¬ 
ture on palm leaf which were deposited behind the Sarada pitha. 
Tne same battar was also charged with communicating with the 
enemy and is stated to have escaped when summoned by the king. 

Tne duties of these servants were defined very clearly so that 
there could be no excuse for their neglect or quarrel arising from any 
mhnoderstanding. Yet quarrels were frequent and it cannot be 
denied that temple services suffered sometimes as a result of these 
differences. 
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The rules regarding the qualifications for those who performed 
the pujas were very stricc. The priests were required to have studied 
the Vedas, Agama Sastras and nl f ya pujd vidis under a guru and becom e 
proficient by examination. They should be above 40 years and should 
perform pujas only after deary a abhishekam (initiation) in the arukaj 
pitha of the Amman shrine. A bachelor or widower and people 
who were lame or short of limbs or who otherwise suffered from any 
disease should not perform the pujas . The parichdrakas should have 
undergone diksha and the svayampakis must have had samaya diksha m 
The a chary a abhisheka seems to have been one of the main conditions 
*or appointment as the first niivaha or sthdnika which office seems to 
have been held by the two baltars in rotation for a term. The bailor 
who had to perform the abhisheka for his term had to pay certain 
fees which were perhaps of the nature of licence fees. Very often 
in later years there were frequent quarrels between the two bat tars 
over this abhisheka and Tirumala Nayaka appears to have cut the 
Gordion knot by requiring the two battars to pay the fees and both 
to undergo dbhishekas. The battars should do the puja only on behalf 
of the king and the dalavdy. Pujas for other peopie should be done 
t>nly with the permission of the palace. The offerings made by the 
Icing and dalavdy shomd be remitted to the temple treasury after 
deducting one-fifth of it as fees for the nambiyar and paric&rakas. 
Offerings collected in undials and in festivals should be remitted to 
the palace but offerings in kind should be entered in the account s 
a nd remitted to the temple treasury. 

The parades i muddirai seems to have been an old institution 
dating back to Pandya days, when they acted as the guru pitha of 
the rajas. They had diksha and performed pattdbhisheka , were brahma- 
-chdris and resided in the matha. They had the Vrishabha Mudrai and 
were one of the sthdnikas of the tempie committee. 

This account of the temple servants would show that they were 
a well-organised body devoted to the safeguarding of the idols and 
temple property and zealous in carrying out the daily pujas and other 
festivals according to the dgamas and sastras . Personal prejudices 
and influences were prevented by vesting in a body of seven respectable 
sthdnikas the conduct of the material affairs of the temple. The 
spiritual and agamic requirements for the vorship of the deities and 
for the numerous festivals were adequately looked after by the battars 
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assisted by the Mukurttdvadani, the Agdmdcdrya and the Silp&c&ri 
Music and dancing were two of the essential requirements in temple 
services. Vedaparayana Brahmans and Oduvdrs provided the sacred 
hymns while Melakkdras and Devaddsis performed the music and the 
dances. The devddasis belonged to distinct classes like Ddsis> 
N&takasdlai women and Rudrakatinis. The Rudrakctnrns enjoyed 
higher privileges and actually helped in the ydgasala and also took 
partin certain festivals. 

The king was closely concerned with the affairs of the temple 
and in the conduct of its business. He granted lands not only for 
his own kattdlais but also for the expenses of the administration, 
pujas and festivals and the payment of the servants. He presented to 
the temple many jewels and vdhanas and constructed or renovated 
many structures in the temple. He also instituted festivals and 
ordered the routes through which temple processions should be 
taken. He appointed his own kulaguru and Rajakara Muddirai to look 
after his temple kattalais and supervise the temple worship generally. 
The Rajakarct Muddirai was a member of the committee of sth&nkas . 
The king took part in many templefestivals as for instance at the 
annual coronation ceremonies of Minak c .hi and Sun daresvara and 
alsoin some of the festivals enacting the Tiruvilaiyddal legends. 
The Srii&ld gives a number of occasions when the ruler settled 
disputes between the battars or other temple servants. 

3. PUJAS 

The temple pujds fall under three categories,namely, nitydpujas 
which are done daily, masa vises ha which are performed once a month 
and thirdly? dndu visesha or festivals which are celebrated once a year. 
The expenses for these were borne by the temple itself from the 
income of lands owned by it or from the many endowments and 
grants made to it by the rulers or the public. 

Daily pujas are offered according to the agamic sastras and ar e 
practically the same as they are in many Saiva temples. The ritual 
today is practically what it has been for hundreds of years past 

Seven main shrines where daily pujas were offered are mentioned 
in the Sritdla and in the early records of British administration. Thes e 
shrines refer to Sundaresvara and Minaksi shrines, Siddhi Vinayal»a r 
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Dakhsinamurti , Sattaiyappar, Bhairava and Surya-Chandra. A num. 
ber of minor shrines are mentioned in addition to the minor Devos - 
th&ndms referred to earlier p. 291. Among these are the Hanumar 
temple near the Main Guard, Vyasaraya Hanumar, Narasimha- 
svami, S^llattamman, Kasi Visvanatha, Sanjivarayar, Pandyara 
Vinayaka, Arasadi Vinayaka, Elukadal Vinayaka, Hanumar temple 
at the North Gate, Virabhadrasvami and Padinettampadi Karuppan. 

The pujas seem to have been performed six times in the day 
starting from the vild pujo in the early morning to the Mukkuti 
Kalittal atnight. The nitya pujaat the two mainshrines comprised the 
obhisheka , dipa-dradhana and naivedya . The obhisheka dravyam or articles 
for obhisheka included honey, tender coconuts, two sorts of sandal, 
plantain fruits, pacca karpur , civet, sugar, curds, parimala dravyam or 
scents,benzoin, and vibhuti. The following were used for preparing 
the naivedyas: black gram and green gram, jaggery, tamarind, salt ? 
pepper, cummin, mustard and dil seeds, dry ginger, cardamom and 
rice. The following among other varieties were prepared for the 
naivedya : Dosai and idli, paniydram , adirasam , tenkulal, puliyodarai , 
s&mbar sadam, and dadhyonnam. The naivedya was distributed according 
to custom among the sibbandis or employees. 

During the day the Nityotsavar, Pallakku Sokkar, was taken in 
procession three times a day round the prakciras of the temple with 
music and all honours. These pujas and customs are still observed 
at the present day. 

The monthly festivals referred to certain fixed festivals which 
occurred once every month. For instance, the masa sankrdnti, i.e,, 
the first day of the Hindu month, the Kdrtigai nakshatra, being 13, days 
in the year, the monthly pradosha, being 24daysin the year, Sukravdra , 
being 52 days in the year, and Full Moon days. The monthly 
festivals also seem to be conducted more or less in the same manrer 
today. 

An important part of temple ritual is the ashtabhandana or 
the fixing of idols which has to be done strictly accordirg to the 
dgamic iastras. The ashtabhandana refers to the fixing of muldva bheras 
or stone images on their pedestals. The chedibhandana refers to the 
fixing of the processional or bronze images on their pedestals. The 
Sritdla says that the temple authorities should draw up an account 
ior gathering the necessary materials for these ceiemcries 
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according to the uttama , madhyama, adhama and adhamadhama classes 
mentioned in the sastras and for performing the abhishekas , 
japa-tapas and for paying the customary fees to the nambiyar and 
iilpdchari . This account should be submitted to the king and after 
obtaining his consent, they should perform the necessary rituals in 
the agamic ^manner. 

4. ANNUAL FESTIVALS 

Many festivals of the Madurai temple have an ancient tradition 
behind them. For instance, the Tiruvadirdi festival during the month 
of Mdrgali which is one of the chief festivals at the present day, is 
referred to in the Faripadal. 1 2 Mediaeval Pandya epigraphs from the 
Madurai temple mention the Avanittiruncil and the Tiruppurattiru - 
no'ibu festival in the month of AippasP . 

According to the Sritdla the M&si (February-March) festival and 
mvilllotsdva seem to have been celebrated from time immemoriah 
The big car festival also was held similarly from ancient times. The 
jVamr&tn festival and the Amman Kolu or Darbar are observed from 
Puianic times. During Krsnadeva Raya’s time the Adi festival for 
Amman was inaugurated. During the time of Tirumala Nayaka 
under the administration of Ayya Dikshita, grandscn of Appayya 
DIkshita, the linwllatyadal festivals were instituted as also the Avani 
Mula 3 , Citra and Vaik&ii Vasanta festivals held in the Pudu Mandapa . 
Tirumala Nayaka also dug the Vandiyur Teppakkulam and origi¬ 
nated the big floating festival. During the time of Mangammal the 
fjnjal festival in Ani and the Raittigai festival were founded. The 
Kodai or summer festival in Fangtmi is celebrated in the Velliyam- 
balam. So from Tirumala’s time festivals are celebrated all the 
twelve months of the year 4 . This was continued by the Carrataka 
or Muslim rulers. 


1. Paripaaal , ii. 74-79. 

2. M.E.R. 278 and 281 of 1942. 

3. Since the A'oani festival is mentioned in mediaeval epigraphs, Tirumala 
might have revived an old festival or instituted the old festival on a grander scale. 

4. The Sangam works state that Madurai was noted for the unceasing cele¬ 
bration of festivals. But there is at present no definite information about the festi¬ 
vals celebrated in the Madurai temple during the Sangam age. 
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The annual festivals seem to have continued to be observed in 
the same manner during the years folic wing the Nayaka mlers. An 
early British record for Fusli 1212 (1802 A.D., besides giving the 
names oithe festivals givesin detailthieir expensesalso. The annua* 
festivals mentioned belcw are frcm this reccrd. 

The dim festival during April-May opens with the reading 
of the new year’s almanac when a pair of dfiotu costing about Rs. 3 
was presented to the Jotuha?. The main festival was the Tirukkaljdna 
celebrated for ten days and concluding with the big cai festival. Cn 
the sixth day of this 'festival is celebrated the victoiy of Sambarcar 
over the Jains. On the seventh day Kankalanathar alcne gees in 
procession through the streets On the eighth day is celebrated the 
Pattdbhukekamot Mirakshi Amman. 

M1NAK3H1 5 S PATTABHISHEKAM: It seems to have been the 
custom for the rulers oi the land to participate in the ceremcny 
The Snlala manuscripts trace the history and give a lengthy descrip¬ 
tion oi the ceremony during Thnmala Nayaka‘s time. They give 
a picture oi royal pomp and pageantry and incidentally reveal a 
iacetof temple administration. 

Till the year S. 1544 (1622 A.D) it was the custom ior the kings 
to place the sceptre befoie their family deity and take itfrom there but 
during Tiiumala Nayaka’s days when many new festivals were intro¬ 
duced and celebrated on a large scale a change was made in the 
celebration oi the Paltdbhishekam festival. On that day the sth&nika 
and battars went to the palace and intimated the king who thereupon 
had his ceremonial bath and after fasting for the day, used to go to 
the temple in the evening when the God and Goddess would be seated 
on a throne in the drukal pitha of the Amman shrine. 

At the temple the day would stait with the timmanjana or the 
abhhh&ka which would be taken in a procession with'many torohes and 
dancing girls singing and dancing and with the music of pipe and 
diums. Th enamhi, the officiating priest, would perform tne puja accor¬ 
ding to tne agamas. The seven sthanikas would open the sealed chest 
in the karuvulam and take out the coronation crown, the sceptre and 
the five seals of office which they would place on a special .plate and 
go in procession to the Amman Sannidhi where after the nambi had 
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finished the buja the two battars would each place the crown and the 
sceutre on the Goddess. Alter the naivedana the kattiyams (heralds) 
would go to the palace and inform the king. The king would there¬ 
upon mount the State elephant and seat himself on a jewelled throne 
under a golden canopy (howdah) carried by the richly caparisoned 
elephant. He would go in procession to the temple accompanied by 
the 72 poligars and their huge fully armed retinue to the music of 18 
different instruments. Brilliant torch lights and fire works would 
illuminate the processions. Many dancing girls would provide 
dance performances on the Way. The splendour of the procession, 
says the book, cannot be adquately described. Arriving at the 
temple, Tirumala Nayaka would proceed with all his retinue to the 
Amman Sannidhi druk&l pitha . Immediately dipdrddana with all 
honours would be performed before the Goddess and after the king 
had his danan the two battars would offer him ubkuti prasadas and 
also the mlaimdlai or the big garland and the twin garlands with 
which the Goddess was decked. Tnereafter they would place sadua 
and the ceremonial head dress ( parwatta) on the king’s head after 
which they would give him the sceptre. Following this, the sthanikas 
would be offered vtbhutti prasdda and candana and given the respective 
s^als of their office. The seals of office were Makara Muddirai , 
Makara Kodi , Ponnelutt&ni, Vrishabha muddirai and Naga muddirai , 
Af er distribution of the seals they would proceed with the king to 
the Sannidhi GopW where the king would mount his elephant 
again. The sthanikas and the battars wou'd get into palanquins and 
the rest would be mounted on horses and go in State procession round 
the town. After going round the town the king would arrive in 
procession before the Astham Mandapa in the palace. A throne 
would be placed in this fully decorated Asthdna Mandapa. The 
sceptre would now be placed on the throne, the king remaining 
beside it with the sthanikas. Naivedya and dipdrddana would be 
offered to the sceptre. The Iraahdni , Dalavay and the poligars and 
o:her chiefs would offer their tribute to the king after which the king 
wr i'd Resent sddiras and bracelets to the two battars and shawls and 
ear-rings or necklets to the five nirv&his. Customary presents would 
:hen be nude to other people at the Durbar. The king wou^d then 
permit the sthdlaltGr to take leave and attend to their duties in the 
temp'e. Thereafter the palace dignitaries and poligars would be 
given presents after whiqh only the king would retire to his private 
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apartments. By this time it would be day dawn and pnjat would now 
be offered to the sceptre which till now had remained on the throne. 
It would then be taken back in procession to the temple. In this 
way the coronation of the Amman was used to be celebrated in the 
month of Citrai. During Manga mmal’s reign difficulties arose 
because being a woman she could not take part personally. Batta r s 
or other representatives took part and the ceremony lost much of its 
pomp. A similar ceremony was done for God Sundaiesvaia and the 
Goddess in the Svimi Sannidhi Srukal pithaon the seventh day festival 
in the month of Avani. But during this festival the sceptre would 
remain in the palace on the following day also. On the ninth cay 
when the Pitt ukku Man Swnandadu festival was celebrated the king 
would proceed in procession with the sceptre to the Fitfuttoppu 
where a symbolic ceremony ie-enacting the legend would be held. 


On the ninth day of the Citra festival Minakshi’s Digvijaya was 
celebrated with the God and Goddess seated m the ljidta Vititanam . 
On the tenth day Minakshi’s marriage was celebrated. The entries 
in the record are interesting. It mentions 3 /,* in pagodas weight 
of gold for Minakshi’s titumangalyam valued at 5 cakiams (about Rs. 
15) was given to the goldsmith wh" was paid a wage of I f. (about 
4 as.) The Subrahmanyasvami from Tirupparankunram was biought 
to \J ljjrai {or the marriage and the slhalattdr of that temple were 
paid a customary fee of 5 fs. The record mentions in detail the various 
customary fees paid to the temple servants during this festival. The 
car was prepared and a numbei o{ artisans like the mason, car¬ 
penter, blacksmith and painters were employed, for the purpose. 
Many of the articles for the cai had to be brought from Tirupparar.- 
kunram. Among other things the account mentions a sheep for 
ball. The sapt&varna cdppva festival and the Citri pournima utsava 
were also celebrated. 


In Vaik&ii (May-June) Vasaniotsaoa was celebrated for ten days. 
This took place in the Pudu Mandapa. One of the items of expendi¬ 
ture mentioned was the hire fee of 2 ch. paid to the kottan (mason) 
lor fixing the canopy. The record mentions a FaUakkoo Vtuanta 
Utsasam for one day and a hnaanandal Vaanta Utsacam also for one 
day besides a ‘ Vedivantoc chupprum’’. 

20 
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The mjal utsava was the highlight of the }Ani (June-July) Jt attaint. 
This festival which was celebrated for 10 days had no processions in 
the outer streets. The JJ tiara Moksha Ira utsava was also performed 
in the month. The Mulaikkottu 7irwil& and the chutiu tori were the 
main celebrations in the Adi (July-August) month. These also 
were for ten days. The Pura Makshatra was celebrated. New account 
for the year seems to have been started from this month as the record 
mentions the expenses of a puja for the purpose. 

The Avani month (August-September) opens with VinGyaka 
Cotuiti in which the Mukkuruni Pillaiyar occupies the limelight. This 
is followed by the important eighteen-day Avani Mala festival. Many 
incidents from the TirumlaiyGdal legends are enacted curing the 
different days of the festival. These culminate with the Pittukku 
man sumanda hlain the Pitluttoppu when the king tcck part in the festi^ 
val. The account includes an expense of eight annas paid to bearers 
for carrying the 48 images of the Sangatt^r. 

The ten day Mavar&lri festival is the most important in the month 
of Purattasi (September-October). The expenses include fees paid 
to decorators including one to tailors for pith flewers, svatantra for 
battars and Brahmans for ten days 5 alankataoitfat Amman and presents 
to dancing girls. The Datura seems to have been celebrated at the 
two Hanumar temples at North Gate and Main Guard Gate and 
also at the Vyasaraya Hanumar temple. 

In Aippasi (October-November) Bharani nakshotra utsauam for 
Bhairava was celebrated but the festival of the month was the £ipa- 
vali for which oil for abhisheka and clothes for all the shtines, main and 
subsidiary,in the temples and those in the neighbourhood were bought. 
The accounts give full details of these purchases. Pure nakskatra utsava 
was done in a similar manner as for Adi Burn. The Pavitrotsava for 
five days and Skandasashti at the Subrahmanya Svami shrine were 
also performed during the month. 

The Kartligai month (November-December; is noted for the 
Dipotsava when the expenses included fees for building the Chocka- 
panay and burning it. Karltigai SomaoSra was observed. The 
R&rttigai festival runs for ten days and includes the 7inmilaiyadat 
legends of the impalement of Jains. Abhlshekas were done forthe 63 
saints. Anwattumwar, and the karnam who read out their names was. 
paid two Janams or about eight annas. 
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The Margali (December January; festivals included the Dhanur- 
rwsu puja for thirty days and the Arudia nakshatrate stival for one day. 
Ten days were devoted to Manikkavacakar uUana and one day for the 
Rdtna festival when dancing gills took part in a sort of maypole dance. 
The nattuvan and the dancing girls were paid about five rupees each. 

A number of festivals were celebrated in J^iQanuary-February^. 
Makar a Sankr&nti was observed and m&ttu-pongal also for which cus¬ 
tomary fees were paid to the cow-keepers. A ten day utsaua for 
Sellattamma Durga was held. An entry in the accounts mentions 
a fee paid to “opening the eye s of the Pataluird*. It is not clear what 
is meant by this. A buffalo seems to have been sacrificed and for 

this ceremony fish, mutton,eggsjand liquor were bought in addition 

to the usual articles of puja. The main festival of the month was the 
Teppal at the Vandiyur or Mariyamman Teppakulam. A number o f 
artisans and articles are mentioned for building and decorating the 
floating chdppram and these give information about the colours used 
and the mode of dyeing adopted in those days. The limvilayddat 
legends enacted during this festival included the defeat of the Jains 
and the killing of the Maya elephant. 

The MZ$i month (February-March) started with the Sivaratri. 
New clothes were bought fer all the deities. The mandala utsava 
which was held for a period of foity days started in this month 
and as usual for every other festival this acccvxt rentiers the 
cusomary fees paid to temple servants. 

The Pangtmi (March-ApriH festival was a ten day affair krown 
as the Vasanta Utsavam. This month the Gcd and Gcddess went 
to Tirupparankunram for the marriage of Subra: na:;ya Svamh 

TEMPLE HONOURS 


The temple observed etiquette as much as the royal couit and had 
its own form of honouring its devotees. The honour shown to the 
king when he attended the coronation ceremonies in Citia and Avani 
months were a Cadra and a megavuina (blue) silk parivatta. The same 
honours were observed when he took part in the arrow-shooting or 
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took partin the Itmoilaiyadal legends relating to the mayapasuor snake 
sent by the Jains. When the king attended the temple for worship 
on ordinary days the cadta and the silk were brought with him from 
the palace and these were used and sent back. If sth&nikas from other 
temples or vidv&ns or dance masters visited the temple or 
held discourses the temple authorities after taking the permission 
of the palace would tie a single cloth panvatta . If Subrahmanyasvami 
•or Manikkavacakar attended the Citra or Avani month festivals a red 
silk cloth would be used. On the occasion when a nanbi or sthGanika 
was newly appointed to fill a vacancy he would be honoured with a 
silk dhoti panvatta . Rudrakannis on initiation should have their 
Uiumangalya tied by the nambi in the Svami shrine arukal pitha 
.and after dhiksha should be honoured with a red silk saree purivatta . 
After this initiation she should not mix with Sudras. For the devad&sis 
•one of the battars should tie the pottu before the Nayakai Sannidhi and 
honour them by a five cubit long panvatta . The same honour was 
done to the nattupan also. For the Pur ana Bat tar who took part in 
the kill arukkim hla one cloth panvatta was tied and for the man 
who carried the .inexhaustible paddy bundle ( ulavak kottai) a red 
cloth was tied. 

An inventory of coins which remained in the treasury of the 
temple at the time when the British took over the administration 
(about 1802) gives a cross section of the currency in use. The 
iollowing coins are noted. Star Pagodas, P.N. Pagodas, Bahadary 
Pagodas, Gulli Gakrams, Gontaroy, New Vexoy chs. Old Veroy chs, 
Oopauly chs, Myely fanams, Company rupees. New P. Rupees, 
Arcot rupees, Sultanny rupees. Old P. Rupees, £nay cash, and 
Ghillara cash. The values of these are variously given but the 
currency in use at the time seems to have been fanams and culli 
cakrams. According to the Madras Manual of Administration a 
4 ulli cdkram was equal to 10 janams and was worth about Rs. 2-12. 

The details about temple administration, puja and festivals, 
except where noted specifically, refer to the practice obtainirg in 
the Nayaka and post-Nayaka periods and the years immediately 
iollowing the assumption of the administration by the British in 1801. 
They have no reference to the administrative system or to the mode 
«ot conducting festivals in the present day. 
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F. TEMPLES IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 
The Al^g^r TemjjJf;. 

The Kudal Alagar Temple which is to the south-west of the 
Minakshi Temple possesses as ancient tradition as the latter temple^ 
It has its own Sthalapurdna called the Kudal Purdnam. 


The deity of the temple is called Kudal Alagar and is installed 
in sitting posture in the lowest storey, in reclining posture in the 
second storey and in standing posture tin the third storey of the 
Vimana. It may be recalled here that the deity in the Vaikunta- 
na:hasvami temple at Conjeevaram is also in the three postures 
of sitting, reclining and standing in three tiers of the sanctum. 

Unity and simplicity combined with elegance is the keynote 
of the architectural style of this temple. Unlike the Minakshi temple 
with its many lofty gopuras, towering above the central shrine, the 
outer gopttras of the Kudal Alagar temple are subordinated to the 
beautiful central Vimana which is called the Aihidnga Vimana . 
The vimana rises from a square basement in the shape of a perfect 
pyramid and is capped by a circular copula, with a pointed golden 
stupion top. The general style of the architecture of this temple seems 
to be of the late Vijayanagar period. A noticeable feature is the 
number of tiers on top of the katnakudus , pancharams and s&lais which 
make each of them like a complete miniature shrine by itself. The 
same treatment is noticeable on kumbapancarams . The kantha of the 
upupitha is divided into a great number of panels carved in low relief 
illustrating Vaishnava legends. On the walls of the gaibhagixha 
there are beautifully decorated pierced stone windows. 

There are a number of portrait sculptures in the temple prob¬ 
ably representing some of the Vijayanagara viceroys. Their 
identity is not clear at present. On the ceilings of a mandapa with 
finely polished black stone pillars there is some carved wood 
work. The wooden ceiling, however, is in a neglected state 
and many of its carvings are missing. There is, however, a small 
panel of Rama Pattabhishekam which is beautifully carved and worth 
noticing. 
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In the early years of the present century the Amman shrine of 
this temple was pulled down and completely renovated. Many 
of the inscribed slabs of this shrine were heaped in a comer of the 
nearby Madanagopalasvami temple. Subsequently they appear to 
have been either misplaced or lost. 

The Vijayanagara rulers and their officials appear to have made 
liberal benefactions to the temple as borne out by many of the epi¬ 
graphs found in this temple. A record of Ramaraja Vitthaladeva 
Maharaja dated S 1469 (1547 A.D.) states that Kandadai Konam- 
mnn supplied stones for building the aidha matdapa of the temple and 
that the work was completed during the administration of Immudi 
Yellappa Nayakkar. 1 . 

The temple seems to have suffered during the various sieges 
of Madurai in the 18th century. Its outer walls bear marks of gun 
shots. 

The teppakulam of the temple is at a little distance to the nerth. 

THE MApANAGOFALASVAMl TEMPLE is very near tothe 
Kudal Alagar temple. Its vim&na is a fine piece of aichitecture. 
The high circular gnva on its own adhishth&nam is a feature worth 
noting. The present vimana is a restored one but the restoration 
follows closely the original structure. A picture of the vim&na 
before restoration may be seen in Norman Brown’s book (( A filialed 
Hall *The upapitha below the kapola is under the present greurd 
level. On the walls of the aidka mondapa there are many Rarn&yana 
panels in low relief, but the work is not of a very high order. Many 
parts of the temple are in a bad state of preservation. 

THE ft AN MAITABUVA R TEMPLE which is also close by is 
connected with some of the Mas in the Madurai liruvilaijddals. The 
deity is called In^naiya Nanmaitaruvar ana is said to have been set 
up at NaduvuT* and worshipped by God Sundaresvara Himself when 
He ruled as the Pandya kingin Madurai. The present temple does not 

1. M.E.R. 357 of 1911. 

% W. Norman Brown: A Pillared Hall jram a Temple at Madura, 1940. 
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contain ancient vestiges though renovators appear to have attempt¬ 
ed to conform to the earlier forms. The outer gopura has 
at present no brick superstructure. The stone case might be assigned 
to about late 16th c. architecturally. On the ceiling inside the 
entrance of the gopura there is a panel of faded and discoloured 
painting. The stone beam has a beautiful carving of a lake scene 
with birds, boatmen ana lotuses and recalls the painting in Sittanna- 
vasal. 

THE TEN TIRUVALAVATUDAITAR AND VADA TIRU- 
'VALAVAYXJDAIYAR temples are also connected with the 1 int- 
mlalyadal legends. Both are small temples. Except perhaps the 
gatbhagnfia which may roughly be assigned to the late 16th c. A.D. 
the former has no vestiges of older structures. The base of the 
gaibhagnha has a high upana and a chamfered kumvdam above which 
are a karth% with lotus medallions and an agiapottiyal. The other 
temple whicn is now geneially called Palaiya Cokkanaiha Temp’e 
is an entirely modern structure built during the early years of the 
present century. 

TEMPLES TO VERABHADRA are uncommon in the Tamil 

country 1 . There are many sculptures of Viiabhadia in the Minakshi 
Temple. There is also a Virabhadra temple in the West Masi Street. 
Tae woiship of Virabhadra was probably patronised and popularised 
by tne Vijayanagara ana Nay aka rulers who were Telugus and 
were worshippers of this deity. 

THE SELL ATT AMMAN DURGA TEMPLE is to the 

north of the city and is believed to be Kali' one of the guardian 
deities of Madurai city, mentioned in early works. 

THE TIRUVAPPUDAIYAR TEMPLE on the northern bank 
of the Vaigai has an ancient history. It has a sthatapmam. The older 
name of the place is Tiruvappanur. Tne temple is mentioned in the 
De^aram. A few bulbous capital pillars with large abacus and square 
basse may be seen in the temple. The corbels are of a later nondes¬ 
cript type. Some of the utsavd images^in the temple are gcod 
specimens of early metal work. 


1. H. Krishna Sastry: South Indian Images oj Gods and Goddesses , p. 159. 
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Tirapparankunram 

Tlrupparankunram which is four miles to the south-west of 
Madurai is famous for its Subrahmanya temple which is one of 
tne six padaiviaus sacred to God Muruga. The temple is at 
the foot of the hill which rises to a height of 1048 feet. From early 
times the hill as been regarded has a holy place by the Hindus 
and by people of other sects. There are evidences that the hill 
has been resorted to by Jains in the earlier centuries, by the Hindus 
from very early tiroes and by the Muhammadans also for a consider¬ 
able time. The Hindus regard the whole of the hill as the sanctum 
itself and therefore circumambulate the hill. At the top of the hitf 
is a tomb stated to .be that of a Muslim Fakir. The tomb is visited 
by Muhammadan pilgrims who call the hill Sikandermalai. The 
Hindus call it Skandamalai or the hill of Skanda. 

The Jain vestiges are on the western slope of the hill where 
there are some “Panca PSndava” beds in two natural caverns with a 
short Brahmi inscription. Further evidences of Jaina association are 
on the southern face of the hill where near a natural spring known as 
theSarasvatiTirtha two panels of Jaina figures are carved on an over¬ 
hanging bouldei. The first panel has a standing image of a Jaina 
Tirtankara probably. Two women attendants are on either side of 
it and two cobras flank the figure below its knees. The other panel 
has a similar standing figure with a five-hooded serpent over head with 
perhaps an umbrella about it. This carving probably represents 
Pjirsvanatha. 

Brahmanic sculptures aie found a little way further to the 
south-west near the K&sitirtha . The images of Siva, Vinayaka, 
Subrahmanya, Bhairava and Visalakshi are sculptured in low relief 
in five different cells on a boulder here. There are t^o other rock- 
cut Hindu shrines. One is on the southern side of the hill and is 
called Umaiyandan Koyil and the other is the well-known Subrah¬ 
manya temple at the northern foot of the hill 1 . 


1. The rock-cut caves and carvings in the Subrahmanya temple and that at 
Umaiyandan are described in Chapter IV. Section B: 2 (iv). 
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A striking feature of the Subrahmanya temple is the number 
of mandapas which rise one above the other to the level of the rcck- 
out sanctum itself. The mandapa immediately in front of the sanctum 
may be said to correspond to the ardhamandapa. It is in the 
Madurai style and was perhaps built by Tirumala Nay aka whose 
statue is carved on one of the pillars here. Next to this mandapa- 
is the MahUmandapa and further on at a lower level is the large 
Kambattadi Mandapa. There are two unidentified Nayaka figures 
in this mandapa but the two most inteiesting sculptures are these 
of Parasarar and Vedavyasar. The sculpturing is probably 
that of a master hand. The characterisation is remarkable ar.d 
the features have very little conventionab'sm. In the adjoining 
Shanmukha Mandapa are two other portrait statues of deners prob¬ 
ably. Lower down than the Kambattadi Mandapa is the Tiruva£i 
Mandapa. The entrance steps to this mandapa have beautifully 
carved horse balustrades with wheels behind the animals. These 
probably originally belonged to some older structure and might 
have been putin here as the most convenient place. Otherwise one 
cannot account for the wheels occupying so high a position. The 
pillars in this mandapa carry many sculptures relating to the T iitwilai- 
yadal PuiUna. Prominent among these are Siva feeding the pigs, 
the tigress suckling the deer, Minakshi’s digvijaya and marriage, 
Jvaradeva and an Urdhvar. The Urdhvar is a powerful ten-armed, 
sculpture with two figures of Surya and Chandra in medallions above 
the prabhavali. The marriage panel is not a good piece of werk, 
but Minakshi on digvijaya seems to be better. The entire story from 
the killing of the pigto thefeedingof the piglings and their subsequent 
life as ministers is carved. The Jvaradevar follows the usual style 
of three-legged figure but the exception is the axe in the back right 
hand. On the same level of the Tiruvaii Mandapa is the Vasantha 
Mandapa and the tank. In a passage leading to the Vasantha 
Mandapa are four figures of Ashtasaktis. The other four images are 
missing. In the Vasantha Mandapa are two finely carved identical 
fioures of which one is stated to be that of Muttambala Mudaliar. 
The mandapa also contains wooden images of seme of the deities in 
the temple. These are stated to have been made when the 
temple underwent renovation and worship was offered to these wccc.tn 
images. Whatever their origin may be they are today rare specimens 
of wooden images and so have to be taken care of. They are carved 
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from the Kallatti (Ficus tommfisa), a tree which abounds in the local¬ 
ity. The images represent two kneeling dv&rapaldka$> and a seated 
Subrahmanya which is placed on a high pedestal. The pedestal 
has an elephant and a hippogriff at the coiners with two gams 
between them and in the bottom panel aie a peacock and a cock, 
the symbols of Subiahmanya. Next to this group is a figure of Durga 
standing over a buffalo’s head and next to that a Vighnesvara. 

In front of the Tiruvaii Mandapa is the gopura of the temple. 
It is a seven-storeyed structure. The gopura base which is in stone 
is two-storeyed and is a typical Vijayanagara specimen. Its 
hitas, pancaiams and sdlau stand out well from the wall surface. The 
"wall surfaces have wall pilasters and short pilastered wall niches 
without niche openings. The order is repeated in the storey above. 
The projecting bays carry a smaller projection in front of their own 
wall surfaces. Altogether it is a well-piopoitioned structure. Irstesd 
of the usual Ganga-Yamuna motif there are two figures of dcrcrs or 
devotees in their place on the door jambs. From two inscriptions 
in the gopura dated S 1505 (1583 A.D.)*, it is learnt that the gopura 
^ndthe wall (timmudil) were built by Ktsna Virappa Nayaka, the 
grandson of Visvanatha Nayaka. 

A third inscription 5 * in the gopura states that Krsna Virappa 
built a kalmatha near the gopura and set up in it the image of 
Ganesa (Aingara) for the merit of Visvanatha Nayaka who was an 
ardent devotee of Sokkanatha. There is at present a temple of 
-Sokkanatha in the Sannidhi Street^ with a large mandapa in front of 
it where sculptures of Ganesa in various forms are found. 
There are also images of Indra, and Ganesa in the Svami shrine 
here. At the entrance to the Svami shrine here are two figures 
of Nayakas. The kai rmxha mentioned in the inscription may be a 
reference perhaps to this Sokkanatha temple though its precise 
1 ocation according to the inscription is not certain. 

Grossing this gopura one enters the AstkUm Mandapa . This 
is the entrance mandapa to the temple and is a very impressive 
building. The front pillars carry equestrian figures in the central 

1. M.E.R. 262, 263 of 1942. 

2. M.E.R. 2€4 of 1942. 
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members. The two comer pillars carry sculptures of Subrahmanya 
and Suran each standing within a pavilion. Between these 
and the equestrian pillars is a ya\i pillar on either side. The 
sculpturing is not of the high standard of the Pudu Mandapa . but the 
array of pillars on a high base is impressive. The mandapa carries 
a heavy comice with a gaily painted parapet ornamentation above 
it. The interior of the mandapa measures 116 feet by 94 feet with 
48 monolithic pillars, each about 25 feet high. The pillars which 
carry a full component of bracketed capitals are sculptured with 
many iconographic figures. Among the figures in the mandapa are 
Nataraja, Minakshi, Patanjali r Vyaghrapada, Urdhvar and Kali. 
The sculpture of Subrahmanya as Devaseena Kalyanamurti which is 
in the central nave of this hall needs special mention as it is a parti¬ 
cularly fine piece of work and looks almost like that of Minakshi- 
Sun dare svara’s marriage in the Madurai temple. A statues of queen 
Mangammal identical with that in the Nagara Mandapa at Madurai 
is on one of the pillars of the eentral nave in the Asth&na Mandapa, 
The presence of this statue here leads one to infer that this mandapa 
may have been built during her reign. 

During the military campaigns of the l8th c. the temple 
appears to have been used as a hospital for some time and is 
referred to as a “Rest House 5 ’. One account says that “The hospital 
was in a great Rest House wherein were at least 300 sick 
people. I have never seen such a beautiful Rest House. It is all 
of hewn stone. The roof also of broad hewn stones, which are 
well fitted together, is supported upon'a number of splendid pillars 
covered with carved figures. At the entrance one sees a crowd 
of lions and horses with riders all carved in stone. It is lofty, 
wide and long, but as aii can come in only by the entrance, it was 
very unhealthy for the sick.” 1 2 The above account evidently refers 
to the Astk&na Mandapa . 

During the several sieges of Madutai in this pericd Tirupparan- 
iunram appears to have served as an outpost and a military camping 
ground. An inscription* in the temple aatea in S 1714 (1793 A.D.) 
belonging to the reign of a certain Hazarat Kepilai Nababu Saheb, 


1. Geschichte dei Missions, VoJ. IX, Pt. I, p. 586. 

2. M.E.R. 261 of 1942. 
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states that a European regiment camped near Tirupparankunram^ 
and did much damages to the temple. They demolished the Sckka- 
natha temple and the Palaniyandavan temple, occupied the town* 
entered the Asthana Mandapa , forced their way through the 
blocked-up entrance of the gopura , and proceeded towards the 
Ralyana Mandapa . At this juncture the various sthanikas oi the 
temple, wishing to save the temple and the town, requested Kutti> 
the son of Vayiravi Muttu Karuppan, to sacrifice his life. Accord¬ 
ingly Kutti ascended the gopura^itll from there as a protest against 
the demolition of the temples. The European regiment then with¬ 
drew. As a reward a lattokk&nikkai was granted to Kutti’s descend¬ 
ants. Another inscription 1 , probably of about the ssame date, also 
refers to a similar incident, and mentions that a rattakkam was gran¬ 
ted to the descendants oi one Andarabarana Mudali, the son 
of Ellappa Mudali, for having fallen from the gopura and sacrificed 
his life. 

Architecturally the Tirupparankunram hill and its temple 
afford interesting study since its shrines range from the 7th to 
8th centuries to late Nayaka structures. The rock-cut shrirts and 
bas-reliefs may be dated about the 7th or 8th centuries. Of 
mediaeval Pandya structures there are not many evidences and 
the survivals are confined to the few pillars with early corbels ; 
for instance in the sanctum are four pillars with 13th c. corbels. 
Corbels of the early 14th c. type with undeveloped pmhpabodigai are 
at the entrance to the Kdmbattadi Mandapa. Two corbels of the later 
14th century type with pushpabodigaz just developing are at the 
entrance to the Maha Mandapa . The mdndaficts themselves belong 
to the Madurai or Nayaka period while the gopura is of the late 
Vijayanagar peried. 

Alagarkoyil 

About 12 miles north of Madurai is the Kallalagar temple 
in a wide expanse of hilly country. The temple is hugged cn the 
northern and western sides by the hill which bears the deity’s name. 
The place seems to have been once a prosperous village. The 
temple and the village were surrounded by a high-walled fort 
which no doubt was built by some ruler in early times who valued 
the strategic position of the place. The temple and the ruined 


h M.e.R. 260 of 1942. 
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Sort walls are the only remains now standing. The village has 
entirely disappeared leaving only mounds of ruins on either side 
of the roadway. 

One enters the village by the south fort gate. The first ob¬ 
ject to attract one’s attention at the entrance is the Vinayaka shrine 
known as the Alankara Vinayaka. The surprise at the presence 
of this shrine intensifies as one finds more Saiva images and shrines 
within the main temple itself. The temple is entered bv the 
Hiranyan gate which is in the south wall of the outer pr&kdra and 
in a line with the south fort gate. Entering the outei prakdra 
by this gate one finds to the east of it a large mound of ruins below 
which is stated to be buried an ancient Subrahmanya shrine. 

The main entrance to the temple is the padinettambadi vdsal 
which is on the eastern wall of the third prakdra. This is a seven¬ 
storeyed gopura with a stone base two storeys high. The present 
structure seems to be a 16th century creation. The gopura is re¬ 
markable for its clean lines and well-proportioned mass. This 
doorway, however, is not ordinarily used by the people. The pre¬ 
siding deity oi this gopura is known as Padinettambadi Karuppanna- 
sami and next to the Kallalagar himself is the most venerated 
deity of the place. Strangely there is no idol to Karuppannasami. 
Tne two doors of the gwputa are the only symbols used for worship¬ 
ping him. He is worshipped by the Kallars and many litigations 
are settled by the contesting parties taking oaths before this God. 

A smaller doorway to the north of the padinettambadi vasal 
known as the vandi vasal is now used by the pilgrims. A large 
open court with many mmdaps is seen as one enters by the vandi 
vasal. The largest of these mandapas is known as the Kdlyana 
Mandapa with its many monolithic sculptured pillars. The 
pillars are carved with figures of ydlis , monographic images and 
portraits of royal personages. Some of these sculptures are those 
of Narasimhavatara, Lakshmi Varaha, Krishna, Garudaruda Maha- 
vhhnu, Anjaneya, Trivikrama, Rati and Manmata. The portrait 
sculptures are said to represent Krsnappa or Periya Virappa and 
Visvanatha II, who are stated to have been joint rulers from 
1573-1595 A.D. Their identity, however, is not clear. The mandapa 
could be dated architecturally to the 16th century. Dotted about 
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this large mandapa are various other smaller mandapas, some of 
them ranging from early Vijayanagara to the late Vijayanagara 
periods. 

Back of the Kalyand Mandapa is the Tondamin Gopura 1 which 
leads to the third prdkdra of the shrine. This is a five- 
storeyed structure. The base of this gopura has an updna , a high 
kanta , a chamfered tore and an agrapatliyal. The wall pilasters 
have square palagai and Hal with a bevel and tenon corbel. The 
base may be dated about the 13th or 14th century. The brick 
superstructure above is a later addition. On the south side of this 
prdkdra which is known as the Tirumala Nayaka prakdra are a num¬ 
ber of old shrines dating more or less about the same period as the 
base of the londam&n Gopura . The first shrine is the Alvar San- 
nidhi, the next one the Thayar Sannidhi with the Sudarsana shrine 
next to it. In the corner is the palliyarai. Four portrait statues 
are in front of the Alvar shrine. They are two each on either side 
of the entrance to the shrine. The two figures immediately to the 
right and left seem to be persons of importance. Cre of them has 
the Vijayanagara high cap and a five-row bracelet and is probably 
a Vijayanagara viceroy. The other one wears a turban and 
vibhuti and a necklace with a pendant casket like those worn by 
lingayats. Similar figures are also seen in the Madurai temple. 
There are more statues in front of the pallyiydrai. Notable among 
these is a statue of Tirumala Nayaka and a sculpture of two figures 
stated to be those of two soldiers. In the north prdkdra is the 
shrine to Sri Godha (KodainSlyaki). In the pillars opposite to the 
shrine are more portrait statues which are probably those of 
Vjayanagara viceroys. 

In the north-east comer of this prdkara is the Mettu Krishnan 
Koyil with its large seven-aisled mandapa . On the south wall 
of the rwmdapa is an inscription of Jatavamjan Sundara Pandya I 
stating that he built this “Koyil Ponmeynda Perumal Tiru 
Mandapam” 2 . The adhistbdna of the Mettu Krishnan shrine 
has an up&na, padmadala , fluted kumudam, kantam, and kapota above 


1. M.E.R. 331 of 1929 states that the Tondainaan Gopura was built by TondaL 
manar, son of Kalingarayar of Seluvattur. 

2. M.E.R. 84 of 1929. 
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which the wall pilasters rise. The wall pilasters have a ptishpa- 
bodigai. The niche opening has its own corbelled short semi-pilas¬ 
ters surmounted by a kapola, pavilion and salai roof. The mandapa 
here has a curious medley of pillars ranging from the early cylind¬ 
rical shaft with bevel and tenon corbel to the later composite cubi¬ 
cal pillars with bracketed capitals. Two of the pillars 
are of an early goptura type. Others are of the cubical type with 
early corbels of bevel and tenon or lotus bud type. A characteristic 
of some of these many-aisled mandapas seems to be that the 
later type of composite coubical pillars usually fkrk t}e 
nave while the side aisles have the earlier types of mixed pillars. 
This is probably due to the fact that rulers who enlarged an exist¬ 
ing smaller mandapa into a larger one used the new pillars of the 
latei style in the central nave and the front entrances sometimes. 
The older pillars of the smaller mandapa were used for the side 
aisles. 

The eastern pr&k&ra leads to the Aryan Mandapa which is 
another large seven-aisled mandapa . This is a characteristic 
Vijayanagar structure. Its many elegant compound and composite 
pillars, its lion-based octagonal bulbous capital square palagai pil¬ 
lars and its big cyma-recta cornice with simulated timber work 
under the caves all bespeak its Vijayanagara origin. Like 
the mandapa of the Mettu Krishnan Koyil this mndapa also has a 
mixed type of pillars, the nave having cubical composite pillars cf 
the 16:h century while the side aisles have cubical pillars with 
lotus bud corbels of 13th or 14th century type and other pillars with 
pushpabodigais of the 17th century. 

The Aryan v&sal in the Aryan Mandapa leads to the second pra- 
hdra surrounding the sanctum. Two shrines in this pt&k&ra are 
dedicated to Bhairava or Kshetropala and Valamburi Vinayaka. 
Vibhuti pras&das are given in these two shrines. 

The garbhagnha has a circular base from which the circular 
vimtkia rises. The gatbhagrina of this shrine is peculiar in this 
respect because most of the shrines that have a circular vimana 
have a square or rectangular base. The ambulatory passage in 
the Alagar temple consequently is circular owing to the shape 
of its base. This circular pradakshinapr&k&ra is called flangal 
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kunram pr&kdra and contains a number of finely wrought pierced 
stone windows. Circular or oval vintanos in Vaishnava tem¬ 
ples are usually erected over the sayana forms of Vishnu. But here 
the image is a standing one. 

The mulavar in the sanctum is called Sri Paramasvami. He is 
in the standing posture with Sri Devi and Bhu Devi on either 
side on the same pitka. The utsaoar is called Sri Sundararaja or 
Alagar. In the sanctum is kept the wooden image of the god, 
the processional image (an unusually handsome aflair heavily 
plated with gold), (and) another image, about 15 inches high, 
made of solid gold and -most beautifully chased.” 1 The last-men¬ 
tioned image is stated to be made of solid apdranji gold and refer¬ 
red to in the Jfdlayira Ditrya Prabhandam as Sri Solaimalaii- 
karasar. 

The vimana on top of the gaibhagnha is known as the Somac - 
cania Vimana . On the eastern face of it is an arched projecting 
niche with an image of the God on Garuda Vahana. On a panel 
below is a relief of Gajalakshmi. The facade of the projecting arch 
is an elaborate ydli and imkara motif. Three stupts surmount the 
iikhara . The whole of this vimana is gilded. 

The Rayagopura is on the same south exterior wall as the 
Hicranyan gate. This gopnra is in complete ruin now. Between the 
south wall and that of the temple is the Vasantha Mctndapa which 
is another old structure which may be dated about the 14th or 15th 
centuries. This mandapa is remarkable for its ceiling paintings 
relating to the R&mdyana and other Vaishnava episodes. As 
som- of these panels are unfinished one may notice the artist’s 
mode of work. These paintings are almost similar in style to the 
Tirupparuttikkunram paintings and were probably executed about 
the same period. 

Tirumllirunjolai or Alagarmalai has been reputed as a place 
of great sanctity from ancient times. Natural caverns cn the hill 
appear to have been used as resorts by Buddhists and Jains as well 
as Hindu ascetics. One such natural cavern has been discovered 


1. W. Francis ; Madura District Gazetteer, p. 284. 
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with panca pandam beds, and Brahmi inscriptions of the 2nd-3id 
centuries B.C. as well as a Vatteluttu inscription of about the 9th c. 
A.D. mentioning the famous Jaina teacher Ajjanandi. 1 

Sangam works call the hill variously as M&l hunram, Tirum&l 
human, and mention shrines to Vishnu, Balarama and Subrah- 
manya on the hill. Balarama worship has now become extinct 
in the Tamil country. The site of the ancient Subrahmanya 
shrine on the hill is not traceable at present. In the lirumurugdttup - 
padai Nakkirar refers to Tirumalirunjolai as Palamudtnolai , one of 
the six abodes or padawidus of Muruga. From the available evidences 
it miy be inferred that Alagarmalai must have been a Saivite 
centre before it was changed into a Vaishnavite one "because (a) the 
presiding deity is known only as Paramasvamin in inscriptions, (b) 
there are shrines to Vighnesvara and kshetrap&la in the temple where 
the praiadam is still the sacred ashes, (c) there are shrines for all 
the minor deities of the Saivite hierarchy within the fort, and 
(d) much importance is attached to Karuppanna sanctum near 
which a Subrahmanya shrine is also said to have existed.” 2 

The Vishnu temple at Alagarkoyil is considered to be one of the 
108 sacred Vaishnava shrines, of which eighteen are in the Pandya 
country. All the Vaishnava Alvars have visited this temple and 
six of them 3 4 have sung 123 pdswams in praise of the deity here. 

The temple contains a large number of inscriptions, of which 
the earliest is dated in the 23rd year of Rajaraja Chola I«. A study 
of these epigraphs would show that from the time of the mediaeval 
Pandyas the temple has enjoyed the continuous patronage of the 
various dynasties which ruled over the Madurai country. Mara- 
varman Sundara Pandya I and Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I 
made many benefactions to the temple. The Hoysala Vira Somes- 
vara (1234-1264 A-D.), the m&madi of Maravarman Sundara Pandya 
II, instituted the "Posala Vira Somidevan Sandi”in the temple 5 , 

1. V. Venkatasufeba Aiyar ; Alagirkoyil Inscriptions, Q,. J. M. S-, Vol. 
XXVII, p. 125. 

2. Ibid ,, Vol XXVIII, p. 125. 

3. Periyalvar, An da], Tirumangai Alvar, Bhutattslvjir, Peyalv^r and Nam* 
m lva r - 

4. M.E.R. 80 of 1910. 

5. M.E.R.291,292of 1930. 
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During the I5th c. A.D. the temple received many benefac¬ 
tions from the Banadarayas who were staunch Vaishnavas and re¬ 
garded God Alagar as their tutelary deity. “ Alagar tiruvullam” was 
one of their sign manuals 1 . In about the year 1464 A.D. Tiru- 
malirunjolaininran Mavali Vanadarayan U r a n gavillidgsan had the 
temple renovated from upcina to stupi by Tiruvalan Somayaji 2 . In 
the pilliyarai of the temple is a polished black stone platform ( pitfia ) 
with the inscription cc Bdlagopdlan tiruppallikkaltil” . Since “ Bhu- 
palagopalaln was one of the titles assumed by the Baradaiavrs 
this pltha was piobably also a gift by one of the Bana rulers. 

The Vijayanagara viceroys and the Nayaka rulers also ex¬ 
tended their liberal patronage to the temple. The Raycivacakcmu 
states that Kushnadeva Raya halted at Alagarkoyil for three days 
after attending the Mahamakha festival at Kumbdkonam in 1517 
A.D. Many of :he temple structures are in the Vijayanagara style. 
The Vjayanagara emblem consisting of the boar, conch, cakra, cre¬ 
scent and sword is found engraved in the unfinished Raya Gcpara 
in which there is also a Vijayanagara inscription dated 1546 A.D. 3 

Tirumla Nayaka is said to have built the third prdkdra of 
the temole, and erected the ivory bedstead in the palliyarai . A 
ruined mwidpa to the south of the Hiranyan fort gate is called 
Tiruimla Nayaka Mdndapa. A much dilapidated structure near 
it is stated to be a palace built by Tirumala. 

Tirumohur 

The temple at Tirumohur which is situated six miles north¬ 
east of Madurai is one of the 108 Vaishnava sthalas . Nammalvar, 
Tirumangai Alvar and Manavalamamuni have sung in praise of the 
deity here. The legendary origin of the shrine traces the story back 
to the churning of the ocean by the Devas and Asuras to obtain 
the divine Amirtham or nectar. Lord Vishnu appeared in the fcrm 
of che beautiful maiden, Mohini. When the nectar was churned out 
Vishnu as Mohini collected it. While the Asuras were admir¬ 
ing the beauty of Mohini, she distributed the amirthdm to the 
Devas who were waiting ready to receive it. Mohanakshetra, the 


1. M.E.R. 25 of 1890. 

2. M.E.R. 307 of 1930. 

3. M.E.R. 93 of 1929. 
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puxanic name of Tirumohur, shows that the nectar -was distributed 
at this place. The goddess of the shrine is also aptly called Mchrra- 
valli Thayar. The deity here is called Kalamegha-Perumah 

The Tirumohur temple is not a large one, but it is an ancient 
shrine, containing vestiges of early structures, dating back to the 
14th century. The main shrine is enclosed by two walls which 
are unusually high and no doubt tempted many invading armies to 
use it as a fort. There are many beautiful mandapas in the p r a- 
haras. At the east entrance is the Kambaitadi 0 r Marudu mandapa 
which has two fine portrait statues of Periya Marudu and Cir.na 
Maruduj the noble chieftains who helped Kattabcmmu and his 
brother of Pancalankuricci fame and who derated largely to the 
temple here. The Kambatladi Mandapa leads to the Garuda 
mandapa which contains beautiful carved pillars with figures of 
Rama with Sita, Lafehraana, Rati and Manmatha. The M aha. 
mandapa contains some ornate pillars of the Vijayanagar style. 

The Kalameghapperumal sanctum is almost a square structure^ 
The base has a high upana with a kumuda and a many-panelled kanta 
with kapota above which are the adhishthana mouldings. The adhi- 
skt&na has upana and padmadala with kumudam , kantam and kapota . 
The vedi forms the base from which the wall and its pilasteis rise. 
The central salai has a niche opening. The pancar a projection has 
a kumbapancara on either side of it and the corner projections have 
pilasters with pavilion kudu . The corbels are of the early Vijava- 
nagara period. The cornice above has simulated timber work under 
it. Above this cornice is a vyalataii with many mafatfas projecting 
at the cornice. The superstructure is in two storeys. The 
intervening spaces beetween the storeys have each a row of ydli 
kudus which seems rather peculiar. The vimana is circular but has* 
pronounced projecting pavilion kudus on four sides. 

Architecturally the temple may be stated to be about the middle 
of the 16th c. A.D. There are, however, certain Pandya features 
inside the sanctum. Near the north-eastern comer is the Kshirabdi 
Sayanar Sannidhi with eight rows of pillars formirg seven aisles. 
The shrine seems to be an ancient structure. The Kshirabdi 
Sayanar Sannidhi has square pilasters and twin palagais with a 
primitive idol below. Pi&gabandas are absent. The niches have 
short semi-pilasters with a tor ana above. The shrine probably may 
belong to the 13th or 14th c. 
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Another old bit of structure remaining is a disused shrime which 
has similar pilasters with twin palagflis, with wrabmtam and bevel and 
tenon corbels. The semi-pilasters of the niche are surmounted 
hy a tiruvasi-torana . 

There is a large Sndarsana image which is on a square slab 
more than four feet high 1 . On the front Sri Sudarsana is 
carved with sixteen hands within a circle which has many tantric 
symbols Tn~ flit sutface of the square is carved with many 
figurines in its various boundaries. The back ol the Sudarsana is 
similarly carvea, but in the centre is a figure of Yoga-Narasimha. 
The figures of Sudarsana and Narasimha are somewhat mutilated, 
but there can be no doubt that this is a unique piece of iconography 
which should find a more secure place than the ground on which it 
stands next to the wall of the inner p r dk&ra- The image resembles 
very nearly the large and more famous one in the Kallalagar temple 
at Alagarkoyil which is stated to be the only one of its kina in India. 
A new image has been installed in the temple in place of this muti. 
dated idol. 

There are a number of mediaeval inscriptions on the walls of 
the temple. From them one learns that various gifts were made to 
the temple throughout the regime of the Pandyas. During the 
Sangam period in the early centuries of the Christian era, Tiru- 
mohur was the well-fortified stronghold of a Tamil chieftain and hero 
mamed Palaiyan. Many Sangam age poets have sung about the 
place. Ptolemy, the Alexandrian astronomer, writing about 140 
A.D., mentions an inland place, Magour,inhis Geographical Tables. 
Probably this is a leference to Tirumohur which was known as 
Mohur in the early ages. 

Even as late as the 18th and 19th centuries, Tirumohur was 
noted for its strong fortifications. The town and the temple played 
a prominent part during the troublous times that followed the down¬ 
fall of the Madurai Nayaka dynasty in the middle of the 18th century. 
Tirumohur was then variously known as Kovilkudi and Tirumbur. 

1. M.E.R. 330 of 1918,from Tirumohur datedin the 7+ 1st year of Jatavarman 
Sundara Fandya, registers a gift of land to the shrine of Tiruvali-Alvan (i. e„ CakrattSl- 

set up in the temple by a certain Gangeya. This might probably refer to the 
square Sudarsana described above, though the identity of Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya among the several mediaeval rulers of this name is not clear. 
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Timvadam 

TiruvacLavur which is 16 miles to the north-east of Madurai,, 
is famous as the birrth place of the Sangam poet Kapilar and the 
Saiva saint Manikkavacaka who figures in four Lilas of the liiuuilat- 
yadal purana . The presiding deity of the place is known as Veda- 
purisvara and Vedanadha. The Sanskrit Stkalapui&na states that 
when Vishnu worshipped the linga here, the sound “Vedaham 5r 
emanated from the linga . Hence ,the deity here was named 
Vedandha. The temple is beautifully situated in picturesque sur¬ 
roundings with the Alagar hills as back-dicp. The temple which 
faces east has a prdkara waich an entrance ' gopura , which is 
five-tiered. The stone base has a s ; ngle storey with an adfushthana~ 
The superstructure has only an architectural rendering without 
stucco figures. 

The gaibhagiiha is a square structure with the usual hutas* 
pancarams and salats. The vtmana is a cubical one. Ther e 
is an atdhamanaapa and maha mandapa in front of the gaibhagiiha - 
South of these mandapas is a projecting mandapa known as th e 
drukal pitha with bulbous capital octagonal pillars. Th e 
mandapa i s surmounted by a heavy cornice which is a characteristic- 
feature of this temple. The cornices which are of the cyma reta 
type with timber work, imitation on their under-surface, are heavy 
blocks of granite from 10 to 14 feet in height. The thickness of 
these cornices varies from a thin section to a very heavy section. 
Their carving and subsequent mounting on the entablature speak 
very highly about the skill and constructional methods of Indian 
masons. The photographs illustrating the Hundred Pillar Mandapa^ 
and the arukal pitha show details of these cornices. The Nataraja 
Sannidhi has a beautiful mandapa approached by a yali balustrade 
with composite pillars of the Vijayanagara type with multifoliated 
corbels of the same period. Between the Nataraja Sannidhi and the 
eastern wall is the Hundred Pillar Mandapa °f which only a fractional 
part stands today in a ruined state. The rest [of the mandapa 
is in complete ruin and the debris which lies about is covered by 
earth and shrubbery. In the south-west comer is a Kahsvara shrine.. 
Short bulbous capital octagonal-sided pillars with late 16th Q.pushpa - 
bodigai corbels are in the front mandapa of the shrine. But the shrine. 
itself appearsto belong to an earlier period. 
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The Amman is in a separate shrine outside the wall to the south 
of the Svami sanctum. 

A group of early individual sculptures of the Saptamatrikas 
is found abandoned against the west wall of the prakara . Close 
to the north wall is another abandoned stone sculpture of Manikka- 
-vacaka which is mutilated. A new figure of the saint has been 
installed in place of the damaged one. 

Inscriptions are found in many parts of the temple. 

The sanctum and the mandapas in the temple are very chaste 
specimens of the Vijayanagara style as it prevailed in this regicn 
and it is a pity that many of these structures should be either com¬ 
pletely ruined or seriously damaged. The temple is laid out on 
simple lines with the main shrine and the other structures forming 
a unified whole. 

A spot is pointed out in the village as the birth place of the 
saint Manikkavacaka and a shrine now commemorates it. 

B. PALACES 

1. TIRUMALA NAYAKA’S PALACE 

Tirumala Nay aka is credited with having constructed a number 
of buildings in Madurai and among these the most outstanding are 
the Padu Mandapa i n front of the east Gopura, the large Vandiyur 
Teppakkulam to the south-east of the city, and the palace naxr^d 
after him in the south-east corner within the fort. The palace 
grounds originally occupied an area of a square mile. But of the 
many buildings in this immense area some weie pulled down and 
removed to Trichinopoly by Cokkanatha for constructing his palace 
there. A number of other buildings suffered much damage during 
the wars in the middle of the 18th century. About the beginning 
of the 19th century the palace was in ruins and it was difficult to 
identify the buildings or reconstruct the layout of the original palace. 

The only block that has survived today is the enclosed court known 
as the Svarga Vilasam and a few buildings adjoining it. The rest 
of the area has bsen laid out into streets and built up. However, 
afew remnants of :he old palace buildings are dotted about among 
the street houses and lend an oddly incongruous note to their su*- 
foundings. 
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A detailed description of the layout of the main buildings of 
the palace is given in Taylor’s ei Oriental Historical Manuscripts' n ? 
Tne English translation of the description in Tamil is somewhat 
mistaken, but one could get a fairly accurate picture from the de¬ 
scription in Tamil. The map of the city of Madurai in 1757 given in 
Cambridge’s ‘'WaX in lndia' z . shows the palace as it existed origi¬ 
nally. Another map of about the same time drawn by the French 
general Maichand 1 2 3 gives almost a similar plan of the main parts 
of the palace buildings. As the Tamil description in Taylor’s 
Oriental Historical Manuscripts” tallies with these plans it is possible 
in a way to reconstruct the plan of the original palace. 

In the following description of the palace from the Tamil version 
of Taylor’s book the paragraphs relating to the various buildings 
have been numbered and as the same numbers are marked in the 
1757 plan it may be seen how closely the description corres¬ 
ponds with the plan. It may thus be possible to visualise the various 
buildings of the palace and where they stood. To further elucidate 
the positions the old plan of the palace has been superimpose c on a 
corresponding area of'the plan of the city today. This would 
■show how the precincts have been cut up into streets and where 
the old buildings would be most likely situated if they had survived 
today. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PALACE : The following notes are 
from the description in Tamil given in Taylor’s “Oriental Hutoiica 
Manuscripts 

1. The main entrance was to the east of Ten Pillars in the 
north-east corner of the palace. 

2. 13 different musical instruments used to be played in the 
entrance portah 

3. Further to the east was the building where the palanquins 
etc. were kept. 

4. To the west of Ten Pillars was the Ranga Vilasam court. 

5. To the north-west of Ranga Vilas 2 m wasthe Candrika (moon¬ 
light ten-ace) platform surrounding which wasan arcade with domes. 

1. Taylor’s Oriental Histrorical Manuscripts, Vol. II, pp. 156-159. 

2. Reproduced in the Madura District Gazetteer } 1906. 

3. S. G. Hill’s TusuJ Khan, 
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6. On its northern side the guardian rajas (Poligars in charge 
of the bastions) stayed. Also various weapons and State parapher¬ 
nalia were kept there. 

7. To the west of Ranga Vilasam was the apartment for women. 

8. To the south of Ranga Vilasam and in the south-west was the 
Rajarajesvari shrine facing east with a court in front. 

9. There were arcades and open courts with ornamental works 
on the east of Ranga Vilasam. 

10. In front of the Rajarajesvari shrine also was a water fountain 
and a garden with domed buildings. 

11. South-west of this, running east to west was a JiataK* Sala 
(hall) wherein Tirumala Nayaka txsedto spend the evenings watching 
dancing by nautch girls when he was seated in torch light durbar. 

12* To the west of this hall was a 'big dome with stone pillars 
and a platform below. 

13. To the south of this was Svarga Vilasrm. 

14. To the west of the enclosed court of Svarga Vilasam was a 
big dome with stone pillars and a platform. 

15. On the platform during the NaParatri celebrations Tirumala 
Nayaka used to sit in durbar on a gem-studded throne under an 
ivory canopy. 

16. To the north, south and west of this big [dome were three 
other domes with stone pillars under them. 

17. On both sides of the central open court were two arcades with 
rectangular vaults ornamented with equestrian stucco figures. 

18. In the north-east corner of this oppostie to the entrance was 
the staircases leading to the terrace. Tirumala Nayaka with his 
queens used to watch the temple processions from the terrace. There 
was an arcade and two towers with gilt shpis at either end of the 
terrace. In the same way the Ranga Vilasam, the Devi Shrine and 
the Hall had gilt stupis . 

19. To the west of Svarga Vilasam were two beautiful buildings 
with stone arcades where the queen and other ladies of the harem 
used to listen to musical entertainments. 

20. West of this annexe was the armoury. North of the armoury 
was the Vasanta Vapi t an ornamental tank surrcur.dirg which was 
an arcade with dome. 
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21. To the north of this was the palace where the ruler witnessed 
wrestling bouts, ram fights and other sports. 

22. West of this was the palace with domes and arcades where 
the king’s relations used to reside. 

23. Enclosing all these buildings was a high wall which tan from 
the southeast to the north-east upto the balcony tower near the 
entrance. 

24. Outside this wall in the south-west was a pleasure garden 
where there were platforms with arc 2 des and domes and swimming 
baths where the king spent the time with his ladies. 

25. Tirumala Nayaka’s younger brother, Muttala Nayaka lived 
with his family in Ranga Vilas. 

The above description would shew that the palace was a vast 
collection of buildings with domes and turrets, of arcades and open 
courts with gardens and ornamental tanks. Jt is difficult to believe 
that Tirumala Nayaka could have constructed all this huge pile of 
buildings within his own term of sovereignty. It is more likely that 
Tirumala Nayaka restored, repaired, or added to existing buildings 
in addition to many new buildings which he himself erected. Most 
of these older buildings have now disappeared. 

The one building that survives today and that is attributed to 
Tirumala Nayaka is the Svarga Vilasam or Audience Hall f 
This huge pavilion which measures 235 feet long and 105 feet wide 
consists of the Audience Hall at the western end, an open court in 
front of it and surrounding the open court an arcade and pillared 
cloisters, in the north, south and east sides. The pillars of 
the arcade rise to 40 feet from the ground level while the three rews 
of pillars in the cloister rise from a platform eight feet high from the 
floor. The pillars are 16 feet to the top of the capital. The 
roof of the cloisters is terraced but in the centre the roof rises to a 
vaulted dome 70 feet high. The audience hall or Svarga Vilasam 
as it is known has five rows of pillars which rise to the same 
height as those of the cloisters. Immediately in front of 
the arcade before the Svarga Vilasam is a pillared mandapa known 
as the Kaly&na Mandapa . The beautiful stuccoed arches of 
this mandapa rest on four graceful composite pillars. In the 
centre of the Svarga Vilasam is a big dome measuring 60 feet 
supported by twelve columns forming a square 64 feet across. 
These columns have heavy foliated arches and the square is converted 
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into an octagon by four other arches thrown across the corners on 
the square. An octagonal clerestory rises from here and 45 feet 
above the ground the octagonal clerestory is changed by a similar 
device into a sixteen-sided polygon which is converted into a circle 
above the cornice from where the massive dome arises. Two 
smaller domes are to the north and south of this. Below 
the central dome was a black polished stone platform on which was 
an ivory canopy. Below this canopy sat Tirumala Nayaka in durbar 
on a bejewelled throne during the Dasara celebrations. 

At the north-west corner of Svarga Vilasam is a hall measuring 
125 feet long by 69 feet wide and 70 feet in height. This 
super-columnated building has a narrow gallery running round 
all its four sides. Foliated arches connect the pillars and support 
the roof. According to tradition Tirumala Nayaka used to sit in 
:he evenings in torch light durbar receiving the homage of his subjects 
or watching entertainments and dance performances. Adjoining 
the Entertainment Hall on the east is a large domed building which 
must once have formed part of a larger, structure. Its 
facade is now lost and its original design is not known. It is prob¬ 
ably the stone-pillared platform referred to in paragraph 12 of the 
Tamil description of the palace given above. 

Behind the domed chamherofthe Svarga Vilasam on the western 
side are other rooms with tall slender black polished stone pillars 
-and an octagonal domed vault. The photograph shows the 
mode of construction. Though this is now described as 
the Puja room, it was probably the building referred to 
H the Tamil description (paragraph 19) where the queen and other 
ladies used to listen to music. 

The old entrance to the Audience Hall was on the west 
an i :he present entrance through the cloisters on the east was made 
about the end of the last century. Most of the stucco and chunam 
plastering seen today were recently made during extensive repairs to 
:he buildings, but they follow very closely the original designs as they 
were before they were damaged. 

T xe Naubatkhana referred to in paragraph 1 of the Tamil 
J ^seripion was in a much damaged state and was considered to 
be beyond repair. The site is now occupied by a primary school. 
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Walking through the bylanes and streets which now' fill what was 
once the palace ground, one comes across many remnants of the 
palace tucked among modern houses. The photograph taken frcm 
the rerrace of a house in Pattunulkaran Street looking towards the 
ten pillars shows a clerestory window on the left. This is part of a 
vauked structure. Tais probably formed a part of the Rajarajesvari 
shrine mentioned in paragraph 8 of the Tamil description. Further to 
the w^st in Nattanmai Krishna Ghetti lane is a building with a large 
dome in figures. This evidently formed a part of the Vasanta 
Vapi mentioned in paragraph 20 of the Tamil description. Th e 
i i:erior view ihows how :he present floor level is almost close to the 
capital of the pilasters. The original floor might have been at a 
lower level leading to the swimming pool in the centre. The 
photographs of the interior of the dome and the walls show clearly 
; ie m i:hod by which a circular dome was erected over a quadrangular 
structure. A curious remnant of the old palace is the Ten Pillar s 
which stand in a narrow lane. It is not known for what 
parpase these 50-foot tall pillars were erected, though the popular 
story is that-they were for elephant stables. They might have been 
projected on a grand entrance way and must have been abandoned 
by a 43-foot high wall Which ran from the south-east to the west and 
thence to the north from where it continued to the east up to th e 
entrance in the north-east comer. After the downfall of the Madurai 
rulers when the palace was abandoned and had fallen into ruins the 
grounds w*re crowded wkh hutments and it is stated that the walls were 
pulled down early in the 19th century to admit fresh air to the 
canjested locality. The present Singaratoppu Street marks tie site 
•of the pleasure garden which was to the south-west, outside the 
palace wall. 

The architecture of the palace has evoked some interesting 
remarks from European critics. ‘‘The style of architecture adapted 
throughout this palace”, says Captain Lyon in the descripthe notes 
to his photographs/'is an admixture of Saracenic forms with Hindu 
d-tails which the native princes of India very generally adapted in 
the 17th century in their secular buildings. Generally jt may be said to 
be deficient in that harmonious completeness which characterises tfe 
true Muhammadan buildings of Agra and Delhi and to want the 
elabarate finish of the Hindu religious buildings but the combination 
i ; ahvr /3 sing parly picturesque and has often given nse to forms o 
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great beauty.... Unfortunately the style was never carric d 


to its legitimate issue; it was invented only on the eve of the decline 
of native supremacy and power and before it had lasted a century 
and a half, it fell before the debasing influence of the European style 
of architecture”. James Fergusson writing about the Durbar hall 
thinks that “it possesses all the structural propriety of a Gothic build¬ 
ing. Itisevidentthatifthe Hindus had persevered a little longer in 
this direction they might have accomplished something that would 
have surpassed the works of their masters in thisformof art” 1 2 3 . 

E.B.Havell, while agreeing with Fergusson about the Gothic charac¬ 
ter of the building, thinks that “misunderstood the origin of the great 
Hindu foliated arches and made the usual mistake of calling them 
Siracenic”. Like other writers Havell also remarks “this great 
palace was a beginning of a new style fusing into one artistic entity 
the individual characteristics of the three different cults now pre¬ 
vailing in India—-Hindu, Muhammadan and Christian. The arches 
are Hindu in form but Muhammadan in application, the ‘classic 5 
columns which support them are Christian by adoption and the 
whole building is thoroughly European in structural character. 
But, according to Percy Brown, the palace at Madurai “although a 
work of considerable magnitude, denotes an architectural retrogres¬ 
sion 553 . Secular architectures up to this time like the Lotus Mahal 
in Hampi orthe Chandragiri Palace showed a successful synthesis 
of the two influences, Dravidian and Islamic by the South Indian 
craftsman; but in Tirumala Nayaka 5 s Palace a third influence, th e 
European, becomes apparent and according to Percy Brown “th e 
builders, while competent to bring about a pleasing result when 

dealing with the two styles of the country....are 

unable to assimilate and successfully combine in their composition 
a third style, and that an occidental one. 55 

2. MANGAMMAL’S PALACE 

To the north-east of the Temple are a block of buildings known 
as Mmgamrnal’s palace. These are now occupied by a municipal 
market and other offices. The only remains of the palace that 
are seen today are certain remnants amidst these modern buildings- 

1. James Fergusson: Indian aud Eastern Architecture, 1910, /.412. 

2. E.B. Havell: Indian Architecture, 1913, p. 210. 

3. Percy Brown; Indian Architecture (Islamic Period), 2nd Fdn., p. 131. 
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The characteristic features ol these old structures are polished black 
stone pillars and foliated arches with vaulted or circular domes. The 
surviving buildings are not architecturally of the same great merit as 
Tirumala Nayaka’s palace. The only room of some considerable 
dimension is the large hall with eight polished black stone pillars now 
used by a P.W.D. Office, A larger hall with masonry pillars and 
heavy arches similar to those in the Tamkam is adjacent to the 
north-east comer of the Central Market. Close to it is an open area 
with an arched wall which is now pointed out as the remains of 
MangammaPs bathing chamber. 

3. THE TAMKAM 

The Tamkam is about 12 miles to the north-east of the present 
Madurai City, across the river Vaigai. Who built it or how it 
originated are not definitely known, both Tirumala Nayaka and 
Mangammal being equally credited as the builders of it. Tamkamu 
is identified by some with Fort Defiance which was erected druing 
the siege of Madurai by Major Campbell in 1764. “ It is the only 
outpost erected during the siege which can be identified with any 
approach to confidence. Portions of it are said to be included in 
what is now known as the Tamakam. It was a lofty building, an 
old pagoda being utilised in its construction and was used as a signal 
station for communicating rapidly with all the other outposts. 351 
All accounts describing the building state that it was constructed cn 
the top of a square mound of earth about 15 feet high with a stone 
facing on the outside. The pillars which are square support crenu- 
lated arches above which isa circular dome with a lotus pattern similar 
to those of Tirumala Nayaka’s palace. Covering the dome a 
terrace has been put up and over this a sixteen-sided room with 
m^d^rn flat roof has been built. From the terrace at this level one 
could command a view of a wide expanse of the country for miles 
around. Originally this building seems to have been open cn all 
sides but as it was surrounded by a colonnade of arched pillars the 
place was stated to be remarkably cool. The enclosing walls today 
are modem constructions. 

The purpose for which the building was erected is as uncertain 
as its origin. The pauplar version is that it was used by the rulers 
to witness fights between wild animals or other sporting events. 


1. S.G. Hill: rusuf Khan , p. 172. 
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